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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IT is generally admitted that one of the most potent causes of 
pe or the Opposition débdcle at the General Election 
Miseiehae of 1900 was the conviction ingrained in the 
elector that a vote given to the Liberal candi- 

date was practically a vote given to the Boers. Nor can it be 
denied that there was some ground for this belief, seeing that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and many of his followers had 
given the moral support of their speeches to the enemies of 
their country. To-day there is something in the nature of a 
Unionist débdcle in the constituencies, and experts in electioneer- 
ing will tell you that one of the causes of this collapse is 
the fear of the average Englishman that a vote given to 
the Government may be a vote given to the German Emperor. 
We believe in fact that no intelligent Ministerial candidate 
attempts to set up any defence of our present foreign policy 
on a public platform, any more than he ventures to vindicate 
Mr. Brodrick’s Army Corps scheme. Both subjects are left 
severely alone. We think it must be sorrowfully admitted 
that in the face of the speeches of Mr. Balfour, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Lord Lansdowne, who have one and all told 
the country that our foreign policy is ultimately governed by a 
constitutional inability to say “No” to Germany—for that after 
all is the official defence of our ignominious enterprise in 
Venezuela—the attitude of the electorate is not to be wondered 
at. Ministers have only themselves to thank for any disasters 
that may be in store for them, but the Unionist Party in the 
House of Commons must share the blame for allowing our 


Front Bench to practise unchecked this hateful habit of 
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kowtowing to the Kaiser. There would really seem to be a clear 
conflict of opinion between the Cabinet and the country as 
regards our relations with Germany. The nation desires above 
all things Home Rule in its Foreign Policy, but his Majesty’s 
Ministers appear to be no less determined that the keys of our 
Foreign Policy shall remain in Potsdam. We are aware that 
this may seem a strong if not an offensive statement, but 
unhappily we can make it good. There is every reason to 
believe that so far from having learnt from the Venezuelan mess 
the necessity of keeping this country free from all entanglements 
with Germany, that deplorable episode has had a similar effect 
upon our Mandarins as dram-drinking in other classes : the victim 
simply craves for more. The ordinary onlooker innocently 
imagined that ‘“‘ Shanghai” and “ Venezuela” must have sickened 
the British Government of any desire for further “co-operation ” 
with the Government of Berlin, which has exhibited in the face 
of the whole world a callous cynicism, not to say a perfidy, 
such as to make it a political “ undesirable.” Mr. Balfour and 
his colleagues regard the matter otherwise, and while we have 
all been lulled into a false sense of security, and have consoled 
ourselves by the suggestion that the Venezuelan mess, however 
much of a mess, was, at any rate, a blessing in disguise in that 
it must mark the close of Anglo-German “co-operation,” the 
great, the wise, and the eminent who mismanage our affairs 
have simply been casting about for another opportunity of 
repeating the experiment. Unlike Alexander they have sighed 
for new worlds in which to be conquered—by the Kaiser. 


Naturally the Kaiser has been only too anxious to oblige. He 
appreciates the incalculable gain to Germany of 


bars ._ being able perpetually to parade John Bull as a 
Mesopotamian 4 ‘ 
Mess satellite, and of showing Europe that a so-called 


Great Power is so abject in its attitude towards 
Germany that the more offensively it is treated the more obsequious 
it becomes. We really cannot refrain, painful though it may be, 
from congratulating the Kaiser on his latest and really startling 
success, which even we, who are utterly disenchanted and sceptical 
as to the management of our foreign policy, would not have con- 
ceived to be a possibility. It has long been one of his most 
cherished designs to “ interest,” i.e., entangle, this country in the 
Baghdad Railway, so as to extricate himself from the false and 
dangerous position into which he blundered when, in a moment 
of impulse, he threw Germany across Russia’s path in Asia Minor. 
So long as Lord Salisbury, who had learnt to understand German 
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diplomacy before his retirement, remained at the helm, the 
efforts of Berlin to draw us into antagonism with Russia in this 
part of the world were sterile, but since the withdrawal of the 
late Premier, which has left the Cabinet alarmingly deficient of 
knowledge or instinct in foreign politics, the Kaiser has encoun- 
tered little, if any, resistance to his projects. Downing Street 
has become a mere annexe of the Wilhelmstrasse, and it would 
make for economy and efficiency if we put up the shutters of our 
costly Foreign Office. We saw, for example, the facility with 
which, nine days after Lord Salisbury’s relinquishment of the 
Premiership, this couniry became involved in ‘joint action” 
against Venezuela, the ultimate object of which, in the mind of 
our predominant partner, was to realise German territorial 
ambitions in South America under the convenient egis of the 
British Navy. No sooner are we clear, if we are clear, of this 
miserable episode, than we are plunged headlong into the 
Mesopotamian mess, which is far more serious, because more 
lasting, and from which a very determined and vociferous 
expression of public opinion will be required in order to release us. 


The subject crystallises in the recent announcement that a 
Convention has been signed in Constantinople 
“ Other : : oe : 

Participators.” for the construction of the Konia-Erigli section of 
the Baghdad railway. This has been followed by 

a plethora of statements in the German Press (mixed up with the 
usual insidious discussion of Anglo-German-Russian relations), 
of which the most important is the assertion of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung that the new line will be built by a syndicate of con- 
tractors in which “the German, French, and other participators 
[our italics] in the enterprise ” will be represented and will exer- 
cise due influence. The German Press also revels in the rumour 
appearing in the Novoe Vremya, of St. Petersburg, that there is 
“a secret agreement between England and Germany” with 
reference to territorial rights on the Persian Gulf. Berlin is 
most anxious that this statement should be accepted as accurate, 
as it assists the Bismarckian policy of making mischief between 
Russia and England. We fear that the reference of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung to “other participators” in the Baghdad Railway is a 
euphemism for the statement that the British Government has 
fallen a victim to Germany in Asia Minor. As a general rule it 
is impossible to get the Foreign Office to take an interest in any 
; purely British enterprise, but call the enterprise “ Anglo-German ” 
and Downing Street is at once prepared to play the bagman. Lord 

Lansdowne’s activity in interesting British capitalists in the 


—— lc it 
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construction of the Baghdad Railway has long been the talk of the 
City, and this announcement in the German Press may be taken 
to signify that our Foreign Minister has achieved the Kaiser's 
object, and that at last this country has been enmeshed in an 
enterprise which should have been avoided at all costs, for if per- 
sisted in it leads us headlong to disaster. The country is entitled 
to know without evasion or delay to what extent we are committed. 
The Baghdad Railway will be a most costly construction, and is 
without appreciable economic future if we are to believe one of 
the principal German experts, who declared inter alia that there 
would only be enough traffic for one train a week, which is not 
surprising, as the line runs through an arid and practically empty 
plain. Some powerful inducement must therefore have been 
held out to bring in these “other participators,” i.e, the British 
syndicate. Is it possible that the Cabinet has perpetrated 
the blazing indiscretion against which they were warned in a 
prescient article in the Spectator at about the time of the Kaiser’s 
visit to Sandringham, by undertaking that when completed 
the Baghdad line shall receive the postal subsidy for the con- 
veyance of mails to India of which the principal part is now 
divided between the P. and O. and the French and Italian rail- 
ways ? Such an arrangement besides committing us politically 
would involve a substantial transfer of British money to the 
capacious pocket of Germany, as necessarily the mails would go 
vid Flushing, Germany, and Austria, reaching Constantinople by 
a line which is understood to be mortgaged to the Deutsche Bank, 
and thereafter vid the Baghdad Railway to the Persian Gulf. 


We cannot discuss the full significance of this new develop- 
ment in detail here, but we shall, of course, return 

bina to it as often as may be necessary. The risks of 
meena this latest outbreak of German measles in high 
places, will be at once apparent to every serious student of the 
relations between Great Britain, Germany, and Russia. The geo- 
graphical aspects of the epidemic may be gathered from a glance 
at the accompanying map. The distance from Konia(the present 
terminus of the Anatolian Railway) to Baghdad is more than 
twice as great as the distance from Erivan (which was the 
terminus of the Russian Railway at the time our map was drawn, 
though we believe the line has since reached the River Aras) to 
Baghdad. Directly the Russians see that the Baghdad Railway, 
of which they have been somewhat sceptical, as they did not believe 
the Germans would ever command the necessary capital for a 
palpably unprofitable enterprise, is likely to materialise, they will 
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at once push their own line from the River Aras to Baghdad, 
which they could reach some years ahead of their rivals, all 
the more as the Russian line would run through a thickly popu- 
lated and profitable country. But there is, of course, another 
alternative, which receives some confirmation from the fact that 
had she chosen to exert herself, Russia as a large creditor of 
Turkey, could certainly have prevented the Sultan from signing 
the recent convention with Germany. It is possible, and it is, at 
any rate, believed by well-informed people in Paris, that there is a 
secret arrangement between Germany and Russia such as is 
believed to exist as regards the Far East, whereby Russia with- 
draws all opposition to the construction of the Baghdad Railway 
on the understanding that the German share in the scheme shall 
be transferred to Russian nominees at some agreed date. Russia 
would then control the line, as she could certainly count on the 
support of her allies the French, who are also “co-operating.” 
The British would thus find themselves in a hopeless minority. 
This would be a great coup for Germany, as it would inevitably 
bring Russia and England to loggerheads. 


In any event the Kaiser stands to score as much as we stand to 
The Tertius lose—as in Venezuela. It is Germany’s interest 

to bring the Persian Gulf into the focus of inter- 

Gaudens. , rie ee : 

national politics as much as it is our interest 
to keep it out. By herself she was unable to open the question, 
as she could not raise the necessary capital to push the railway 
to Baghdad, but we as usual have come in to help her over this 
difficulty. From our point of view the longer the question 
remains closed the better for us, but if it has to be opened 
it should be straightforwardly opened, not in “ co-operation” 
with Germany but as part of a general settlement with Russia, as 
Russia and Great Britain are the only two great Powers with 
substantial interests in Persia. It would be impossible to ex- 
aggerate the folly of this new policy, which is also in violation of 
pledges given to Parliament. On the one hand we declare that 
we are in favour of maintaining the sfatus quo in Persia, and that 
we are opposed to the appearance of any Power (meaning Russia) 
on the Persian Gulf. Simultaneously, and behind the back of 
Russia, we go to Germany of all Powers, who has no sort of 
locus standi, and we embark our capital in her unremunerative 
railway, which our Government has presumably promised to make 
remunerative by means of a postal subsidy transferred from the 
P.and O. This enables Germany to turn round to Russia, in 
pursuance of her traditional policy, of which we have had endless 
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examples in the Far East, and represent England as the enemy 
of Russia and herself as the Russian friend, and, moreover, as a 
friend who is in a position to give a pledge of goodwill by assist- 
ing Russia to do the very thing to which England has announced 
her opposition—viz., to appear on the Gulf. We shall see re- 
produced in the Middle East the situation of the Far East, when 
Germany snapped up Kiauchau and bowed Russia into Port Arthur. 
Similarly, Russia will be ushered into Baghdad, or alternatively 
into a port on the Gulf, as soon as the German railway is in sight 


of the sea. We have always maintained that if Russia is to appear 


on the Persian Gulf it should be by friendly arrangement with 
England. Our statesmen, on the other hand, are prepared to 
warn Russia off the Persian Gulf, but they are also prepared to 
place Germany in a position to bring Russia down to the Persian 
Gulf. They kill any prospect there may be of an Anglo-Russian 
understanding, while providing Germany with all the materials 


for a German-Russian understanding ; and yet they resent being 
called Mandarins ! 


The Venezuelan mess was a statesmanlike conception com- 
Tn pared to the Mesopotamian mess, but we are not 

.. Without hope that there will be a sufficiently 
_ 7a strong public protest to explode it. Doubtless 
wenn. the Government rely, in the event of any dis- 
cussion in Parliament, on the assistance of their valued help- 
mate, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who makes a point of 
praising the absurd and attacking the praiseworthy. He has 
already avowed himself a pro-German, which is scarcely sur- 
prising when one remembers that he preceded Count Bilow 
in calumniating the British Army. Let us hope, however, that 
the more influential and responsible members of the Liberal 
Party, such as Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward 
Grey, will, however reticent they may prefer to remain in 
discussing foreign affairs, come forward and do their duty 
like men. If Germany successfully entangles us in Asia Minor 
we may say good-bye to the possibility of coming to terms 
with Russia, and we may look forward to a long period of un- 
certainty, anxiety, and possibly danger on the Indian frontier, 
while our whole position as an Asian Power will be made 
infinitely more difficult. In fact, it will become hopelessly com- 
plicated if once Germany is allowed a footing on the Persian 
Gulf, which would give her a permanent lever for intrigue 
at the expense of India. It is the duty of the independent 
members of the Unionist Party, who have conspicuously dis- 
tinguished themselves during the last few weeks, to challenge 


ee 
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the Government over this business. Then, again, it is no 
unreasonable to appeal to the patriotism of the City, whuse co- 
operation is essential to the success of the Kaiser’s scheme, to 
hesitate twenty times before they promote such a calamitous 
enterprise. We are also confident that the English investor 
will refuse to invest his money in a weapon to be used against 
this country. Economically the scheme is of the “wild cat” 
order, and the strongest opposition will be offered at every 
stage to the transfer of British postal subsidies, of which, as we 
have said, a large part now go to the P. and O., into the pocket 
of an Anglophobe concern like the Deutsche Bank. It is late, 
but it is not too late, for the British nation to protect British 
interests against the British Government. Public opinion can 
gain as great a victory in Asia Minor as in Venezuela. 


We make no apology for reproducing the remarkable transla- 

; tion of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s famous verses, 
ihe Retanee: « The Rowers "—now that we are once more 
rowing in the German boat—which appeared in the Zéricher 
Post, the only newspaper published in German Switzerland which 
had the courage to remain friendly to England during the South 


African War. 
DIE RUDERER. 


Der Schlag von hundert Rudern 
klang, 

Er schwoll und stieg und fiel, 

Doch bitter war der Recken Sang, 

Die dreh’n des Schiffes Kiel. 


Sie hérten nicht, wie’s rauscht und 
braust, 

Sah’n nicht das Wogenmeer, 

In dessen Flanken niedersaust 

Ein dampfend Ruderheer. 


Sie sangen: ‘‘ Wie berechnet Ihr 
Und steurt bei welchem Stern? 
Hier Sieger, sollen scheitern wir 
An balt’scher Kiiste fern? 


“Thr schwurt, es sei das Ziel erreicht; 
Fiir uns war's nicht gemeint 

Seit im geheimen Ihr gereicht 

Die Hand dem offnen Feind ! 


“Wir miissen fort nach dunkler Bucht 
Im Sold der Brut fiirwahr, 

Die uns geschandet, uns geflucht 

Ein Jahr, swei Jahr, drei Jahr. 


“ Kein Laster kennt die Christenheit, 
Womit sie uns verschont, 

Mit Hilfe iiber Meere weit, 

Ihr sie dafiir belohnt ! 


“ Nach Siiden blickt! Erst ist vorbei 
Der Sturm, der uns bedroht ; 

Wir stunden fest, doch ohne Scheu 
Sie wiinschten uns den Tod. 


“ Geschmahte Helden kaum sind kalt, 
Noch bluten selber wir, 

Da macht der feindlichen Gewalt 
Den Schuldenbiittel Ihr ! 


“Von allen Flaggen dieser Welt 
Bloss jene Euch gefallt ? 

War keine and’re Flotte mehr 
Als die Ihr habt gewahlt ? 


“ Welch’ tolle Wendung gabt Ihr heut 
Dem blinden Steuerrad, 

Zu gehen in der schwersten Zeit 

Den allerschlimmsten Pfad ? 


“ Betrog’ne senden iibersee, 

Als endlich Friede kam, 

Zum Bund mit Goten und, o weh, 
Mit Hunnen ohne Scham !” 
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It is a positive pleasure to turn from this disagreeable subject 

to the agreeable duty of congratulating the 
The Hew Admiralty, as we do most heartily, on the 
announcement made by Mr. Balfour in the 
House of Commons on March 5 that it had been “decided to 
establish a naval port and base on the north side of the Firth of 
Forth at St. Margaret’s Hope.” The Prime Minister was at 
some pains to demonstrate that the matter had been long under 
the consideration of the Government, doubtless lest it should be 
suggested that the “ strategist of the streets” had been a factor in 
the question. It appears that in 1900 Lord Goschen ap- 
pointed a committee to consider our present naval accommo- 
dation, and that this leisurely committee sat for two years, as it 
only presented its report at the beginning of last year. This 
report declared “that the growth of the Navy would shortly 
make it impossible for existing ports to accommodate all the 
ships,” and recommended the formation of another naval 
establishment, adding “that the most advantageous position 
for this establishment was in the estuary of the Forth.” This 
suggestion was adopted by the present Board of Admiralty. 
In his annual Naval Memorandum, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Lord Selborne, fills in details necessarily lacking 
in Mr. Balfour’s statement. The new establishment is intended 
to be “a fourth home port”; in other words, it will rank 
with Portsmouth, Devonport, and Chatham. Lord Selborne 
lays some stress on the fact that, though the Firth of Forth 
had been recommended by Lord Goschen’s Committee, the 
question had been “thoroughly considered by the present 
Board in its industrial and strategical aspects.” Every con- 
ceivable scheme is no doubt pigeon-holed somewhere in the 
Admiralty, but our naval policy depends on whether the 
pigeon-holes are cleared. Lord Selborne deserves immense 
credit for clearing this particular pigeon-hole, and it seems quite 
unnecessary to attribute his action to his distinguished pre- 
decessor. It would be difficult to exaggerate the political and 
strategical significance of this decision, which has been quickly 
grasped abroad. It shows that, though the Foreign Office may 
remain hypnotised and paralysed by the Kaiser, the Admiralty is 
now emancipated from the German yoke. The creation of a 
first-class naval base, facing the North Sea, is in effect an official 
recognition of Germany as a possible enemy of this country. It 
foresees the day when it may be necessary for British battleships 
to be repaired after an engagement with the German navy. The 
announcement has caused immense satisfaction among. all 


Naval Base. 


ene 
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thinking people, as it was really perilous to feel that our naval 
strategy was based—as it most certainly was until a very recent 
date—on the assumption of a friendly neutral in the North Sea. 
The action of the Admiralty has also had a salutary effect in 
Germany, and is partially responsible for the recent reduction in 
the German Naval Estimates. 


We may note in passing that the Admiralty’s decision had 
an entertaining effect on those “ superior 


—— persons” who are afraid of committing them- 
Streets,” Selves to any opinion until it has received an 


official imprimatur, These “superior persons” 
were highly incensed at the folly and iniquity of those whom they 
denounced as “strategists of the streets” in advocating in con- 
ferences and elsewhere anything so preposterous as an Eastern 
naval base, for according to “superior persons” we had plenty 
of naval bases already. But directly the official announcement 
was made, the “superior persons” found themselves obliged to 
execute a right-about face, so they turned round on the “ strate- 
gists of the streets” and trounced them for their superfluous 
alarms ! We would venture, on the other hand, to offer our 
humble congratulations to the “strategists of the streets” for 
any influence they may have exercised in strengthening the hands 
of the Admiralty on this matter. If, on the other hand, they 
exercised no influence, it is equally certain that they did. no 
harm. 


On March 2 the Prime Minister made another announcement 
The Chilian about which the “ strategist of the streets,” who is 
Hetiteshipe. also a taxpayer, may feel some legitimate concern. 

He informed the House of Commons that the 
Admiralty had considered, “and carefully considered,’ the 
question of purchasing two Chilian battleships, and that “ they 
have clearly come to the opinion that these ships ... are not 
suitable for our purposes, and it would not be advisable to buy 
them.” The ships in question are expected to come into the 
market under the convention between Chili and the Argentine 
Republic, which was ratified on September 22, 1902, whereby 
these Powers undertook to reduce their fleets within one year 
from that date. In accordance with this agreement Chili 
is expected to dispose of the two splendid first-class battle- 
ships, costing together about {£2,200,000, recently launched 
by Messrs. Vickers and Messrs. Armstrong respectively, which 
are due to be delivered in February 1904. According to the 
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competent and impartial testimony of the Engineer, they are the 
most powerful vessels of their size afloat, their description being 
as follows: 11,800 tons displacement; principal armament, 
four 10-inch guns and fourteen 7.5-inch guns ; speed over nine- 
teen knots ; coal capacity, 12,000 sea miles at ten knots an hour ; 
complete armour belt from four to seven inches ; protection for 
guns, seven to ten inches; discharge, thirteen and a half tons of 
projectiles a minute. The acquisition of such formidable ships, 
to say nothing of others likely to come into the market, by certain 
Powers, might seriously affect the balance of sea power to our 
detriment. No explanation has yet been given as to the official 
ratio decidendi, and the country is therefore ignorant of the 
arguments which have guided the Admiralty. The ships, it is 
true, were drawn from unofficial designs in private yards, and 
necessarily without departmental supervision, but we trust that 
no petty red-tape considerations of this kind are responsible for 
Mr. Balfour’s answer. As the Navy League has pointed out in 
a letter to the Press, the question is a very serious one for the 
taxpayers of this country, as in certain contingencies it would 
become necessary for Great Britain to lay down three fresh keels 
in order to maintain her relative preponderance, and judging from 
the present cost of our battleships, it would require about four 
millions sterling to maintain our lead over the purchasers of the 
Chilian ships. Then again it takes three years to build a first- 
class battleship, so our rivals would be two years ahead of us, as 
the Chilian ships will be completed next February. As to their 
calibre, we need only say, and upon this we challenge all the 
experts, that either of them would be able to sink any ship in the 
British navy that was fast enough to catch her. 


We strongly suspect that the refusal of the Admiralty to buy 
Battleshi the Chilian battleships is not remotely connected 
with our bloated Army Estimates, and that that 
has happened which always happens when ex- 
travagance sets in, viz., the vital necessity is sacrificed to the 
comparative luxury. It certainly is not due to the fact that 
British shipbuilding programmes in recent years have erred on 
the side of numbers. To appreciate the position we must not 
concentrate our mind on the actual amount of the Naval 
Estimates (£34,457,000 sterling), which is a high one—though 
even this figure is low if the present Army Estimates (£53,000,000 
including India) be accepted as the proper amount for an Empire 
which owes its existence to sea power to spend upon land power 
—but on the relative position of our navy as regards other 
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navies. As we stand to-day we have no wide margin of superiority 
over the Dual Alliance, and if we take our programmes for the 
last six years we shall see that the position as regards battleships 
is serious.* Then again the theory of a naval war against the 
Dual Alliance leaves out the most dangerous factor of all, viz., the 
German navy, which is now officially recognised by the Admiralty 
as a possible antagonist. It is, we know, an accepted common- 
place in some quarters that the three Powers could never put 
their ships together, and this failure to coalesce is considered to 
be finally demonstrated by the non-intervention of Europe in the 
South African War. The argument has some force, but the 
combination we conceive possible would not arise by deliberate 
agreement between the parties in time of peace, but rather as a 
development of a war between Great Britain and the Dual 
Alliance. At the crisis of such a struggle Germany would 
probably spring upon us; England’s danger would be her 
opportunity. According to the German semi-official Naval 
Annual, edited by “ Nauticus,” the comparative strength of the 


chief European navies in 1906 will be as follows : 
Battleships over 


10,000 tons. 
England . : . , ‘ ‘ , ‘ : 52 
Dual Alliance, France . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 . 23 
‘ . Russia 19 $4? 
Germany js ‘ . ; ; . . , 18 


We thus appear to be making Germany another “ graceful 
concession” in the shape of the balance of sea power in 
Europe. 


The responsibility of our Army Estimates for the inadequacy 
The Beckett of our recent naval building programmes brings 
us to the topic most prominently before Parlia- 

Amanmeneeh. ment throughout the month of March. Happily 
we need not discuss it at any length in these pages, as this 
number of the National Review contains a very able statement of 
the case from the point of view of the army reformers in the 
House of Commons, from the pen of Mr. Cust, who has taken a 
prominent part in organising the new development in the 


* See Daily Mail table, March Io. 


BATTLESHIPS LAID Down. 
1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. Total. 


England . . ; ‘ 7 2 2 3 2 3 19 
France I fe) 2 ° 4 ° 7 
Russia ; , ‘ 3 3 I I I 6 15 
Germany : é ‘ 3 3 2 2 2 2 14 
United States . 3 3 2 re) 2 5 15 
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Unionist party. He may be regarded as generally expressing 
the views of those responsible for the famous amendment to the 
Address proposed by Mr. Beckett. These Unionist members 
have been violently assailed by Ministers and their satellites, 
as well as by the Tapers and Tadpoles of the Party. They 
are charged with “disloyalty,” “personalities,” &c. &c., but 
they have earned the gratitude of the community for the 
ability, vigour, and courage with which they have expressed 
inside the House of Commons the intelligent and effective public 
opinion of the country. Their success in the House itself may 
be measured by the fact that in the two most important divisions, 
viz.,on Mr. Beckett’s amendment to the Address, and on Mr. Ivor 
Guest’s subsequent motion affirming the principle of reducing 
the mere figures of the Army, Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
were only saved from moral defeat by the benevolent neutrality 
of the Irish brigade. Our readers will remember that the last 
military demonstration of the Irish Nationalists was on the 
occasion of the “ regrettable incident” to Lord Methuen’s force 
last year, when the Government’s new allies—the colleagues of 
Colonel Lynch—behaved like Yahoos in their exultation at the 
misfortune to a gallant British General. Mr. Beckett’s amend- 
ment was no mere political proposition, but the statement of an 
exact truth, as was proved up to the hilt during the debates. It 
expressed “ regret that the organisation of the land forces is un- 
suited to the needs of the Empire, and that no proportionate gain 
in strength and efficiency has resulted from the recent increases 
of national expenditure.” The great value of this and succeeding 
debates was to demonstrate the necessity of the Government's 
abandoning its go-as-you-please attitude on the question of national 
defence. It is vital that the problem shall be seen steadily and 
thought out asa whole. We are told, of course, that this duty is 
about to be undertaken by the change of the Committee of Defence 
into a Council of Defence. We have some hopes and even expec- 
tations of this Council, which are only damped by the recollection 
of the fiasco of its predecessor as revealed in the early stages of 
the South African War, though it had been inaugurated with a 
prodigious flourish of trumpets in 1895. 


As matters stand at present the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Secretary of State for War, while loyally 
prepared to support one another by speeches in 
Parliament, are not in any serious official sense 
on speaking terms outside the House. Otherwise it would be 
impossible for wholly incompatible views to be put forward by 
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their respective Departments at one and thesame time. Contrast, 
e.g., the utterances of Lord Selborne and Mr. Brodrick at the 
Coronation Conference of Colonial Premiers. The former ex- 
pressed the true blue-water view. “ The sea is all one, and the 
British navy, therefore, must be all one; and its solitary task in 
war must be to seek out the ships of the enemy wherever they 
are to be found and destroy them. At whatever spot and in 
whatever sea these ships are found and destroyed, there the 
whole Empire will be simultaneously defended in its territory, 
its trade, and its interests.” That is a cogent and even obvious 
statement of the position. But unfortunately it is not obvious to 
the War Office, which adopts a totally different standpoint, for 
only a few days after Lord Selborne’s speech, Mr. Brodrick 
described the proposed military preparations to the Conference, 
adding, “But large as these preparations may sound, they are 
certainly not deemed too large by our military advisers in view 
of the possibility of our at any time losing the command of the 
sea.” Therefore, while the Admiralty believe in the primacy of 
the navy and the command of the sea, the War Office anticipate 
the loss of the command of the sea. Hence the necessity of 
Army Corps in England. But even this wrong-headed military 
view has not been clearly thought out, for the Secretary of State 
recognises the necessity of our having sufficient mastery of the 
sea ‘to send 120,000 regular troops to any part of the British 
Empire which may be threatened,” while at the same time we 
are required “to keep up a home field army of another 120,000 
men,” and “a large number—somewhere between 100,000 and 
200,000—employed in various positions for the defence of 
London, and for strategical positions which might be threatened 
in case of invasion.” It is, as the Times so forcibly points out, 
“this incoherence of policy that paralyses the Government, dis- 
credits the War Office, embarrasses the Admiralty, alarms the 
House of Commons, and bewilders the whole country.” 


Mr. Balfour is an admirable debater, and on more than one 
,. occasion he came to the rescue of Mr. Brodrick 
Mr. Balfour's . : 

during the debates in the House of Commons 

Argument. ; ; : 
with a courage and a chivalry which we can all 
admire. It is needless to say that his speeches were intellectual 
and able, though this is far from admitting that his argument was 
convincing. As we have seen, Mr. Brodrick’s military policy 
was explained to the Conference of Premiers as resting upon two 
legs, viz., (1) the defeat of our navy and the invasion of England ; 
(2) the necessity of sending 120,000 men abroad, apparently 
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during some lucid interval of the naval struggle. In the House 
of Commons the theory that a large regular army must be main- 
tained for home defence vanished, and the principle of the 
command of the sea was recognised in its most extreme form, 
we would even say in too extreme a form. The one serious 
argument advanced by the Prime Minister in favour of the 
present Army Corps scheme was the necessity of defending the 
Indian frontier. He believed that a war between Russia and 
Great Britain “ was to the last degree improbable, as improbable 
indeed as a war between Germany and Russia,” but it was one of 
those contingencies which had to be contemplated. Mr. Balfonr 
guarded himself in what followed ; he “ did not pretend to give 
a final or considered judgment on this point. It is one full of 
difficulty—difficulty which I do not wish to minimise—and full 
of complexity. It is one of the questions which of course must 
be strenuously worked out by the Defence Committee.” But he 
felt “authorised . . . to go this far to-night, that in the unhappy, 
the improbable, but I suppose, in debates of this character, we 
must say the conceivable case, of a war with Russia, we should 
require not merely the force which we have in India at this 
moment, but a force much beyond what the Government 
propose to put at the disposal of the Sovereign.” We do 
not think the Government have greatly advanced their case 
by introducing India, but they have afforded a further proof 
of the imperative necessity for clear thinking. We grant 
that they are only doing their duty in contemplating the con- 
tingency of a war with Russia, just as they ought to contem- 
plate the contingency of a war with Germany to maintain the 
independence of Holland, but if by all that is calamitous Russia 
and England drift into a war, through the blundering of the 
Foreign Office, or are engineered into a war by an interested 
third party, it would not remain a duel, nor would it be confined 
to the Indian frontier. We should find ourselves involved in a 
world-wide war with the Dual Alliance, for, however little France 
might be interested in promoting a Russian invasion of India, 
she would not be able to stand aside from a struggle in 
which her ally was engaged. Until the question of naval 
supremacy had been decided, the despatch of 120,000 troops— 
which is Mr. Balfour’s irreducible minimum—from this island on 
a dangerous journey to South Africa, and thence to India— 
because the route through the Mediterranean would certainly 
not be attempted—would not be a practical operation. In any 


case it would require far more nerve than democratic Govern- 
ments are wont to exhibit. 
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One of the strongest objections to the present Army Corps 
._,,. scheme is that it places our forces in a strategi- 
Rr. vented cally unsound ts We believe it to be vital 
Opportunity. +, reinforce India in war-time so far as possible, 
if only to keep up our prestige with the natives, and to impress 
them with the inexhaustible character of our resources. But 
there are only two parts of the Empire from which reinforce- 
ments could come with any certainty or safety, one being South 
Africa and the other Australia. There would be no difficulty in 
assembling transports at the Cape or in despatching troops from 
the Cape, and while an Army Corps could reach India ina month 
from South Africa because it would traverse comparatively safe 
seas, it might take a year before Army Corps from this country 
could be placed on the Indian frontier, in the face of the Dual 
Alliance. Moreover, the South African Army Corps would be 
trained in a country where it would have some chance of learning 
its business. The fact is that the whole of our military policy 
requires reconsideration, and the party of army reform must 
gain the victory to-morrow if they do not gain it to-day, but 
postponement even for a day is risky. We write without any 
sort of prejudice against Mr. Brodrick, whom we regard as a 
conscientious, hard-working, and unsparing public servant. A 
great opportunity presents itself to him, and we hope he will 
show himself big enough to grasp it. We are all human beings, 
even Cabinet Ministers are not infallible, and there is certainly 
nothing discreditable in recognising the strength of an opposing 
case, or in bowing to an overwhelming manifestation of public 
opinion. Mr. Brodrick has a chance of immortalising himself by 
recasting his entire scheme, and placing the British army ona 
businesslike basis, possibly at a cost of from twenty-three to 
twenty-five million pounds. The country is dead against his 
present military policy, which combines the minimum of efficiency 
with the maximum of expense. 


Mr. Chamberlain received a splendid ovation on his return in 
the middle of March from his herculean labours 
The Return of . , : : 
in South Africa. Great as was his prestige three 

Mr. Chamber- i . d “4 
inca months ago, it is still greater to- ay, and it is 
; possibly enhanced by the various “ regrettable 
incidents” which have befallen the Cabinet during his absence. 
He has with admirable tact and taste refused to allow any great 
personal demonstration to be held in his honour, and the only 
big function he has attended was at the Guildhall on March 20, 
when for the second time within a period of thirteen months he 
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received an address, in recognition of his services to the Empire, 
from the Corporation of London. In making the presentation 
the Lord Mayor paid a singularly felicitous tribute to the great 
English statesman, recalling the fact that at the Guildhall on 
February 13, 1902, Mr. Chamberlain had thus referred to the 
South African War, which was still going on: “‘ We are not vin- 
dictive; we are not accustomed to bear malice, and our enemies 
of yesterday, if they surrender to-day, will be welcome to-morrow 
as friends.” In order to secure the realisation of this forecast, 
“almost before the sound of the guns had died away,” “he 
started upon that journey which will live for ever in the annals 
of history.” Mr. Balfour also paid a glowing tribute to his 
colleague, inquiring : “ Was there ever in the history of mankind, 
so far as we know, a result so great accomplished in so brief 
a period of time?” Nothing could have surpassed the modera- 
tion and good sense of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. He re- 
minded his audience that when he had last spoken in “ this 
historic hall,’ he had stated his conviction that the war was “a 
just and inevitable war” which “ would bring with it an enduring 
peace and a well justified hope of a strong, united and pros- 
perous South Africa.” On his return “from a remarkable and 
most interesting experience, and after close intercourse with the 
representatives of every shade of opinion, both in the older and 
the newer colonies,” he repeated those assurances. He was 
more than ever convinced that the war could not have been prevented by any 
statesmanship, unless indeed that could be dignified with the name of states- 
manship which would involve a surrender by the people of this country of their 
position in South Africa, a desertion by them of their children who cried to 
them in their distress, and the abandonment for ever of that Imperial policy 
which seeks to unite in closer bonds the mother land and those free and ener- 
getic communities across the sea who have carried there to distant lands our 
ideals of free government, equal laws, and regulated order. 

The conflict had been caused by “ the unprovoked invasion” of 
our territories, but no such invasion would ever have taken place 
but for the existence in the mind of the enemy of “an entire 
misconception of the strength of the British Empire, of a rooted 
suspicion of our policy and objects, and an absolute disbelief in 
our firmness and resolution.” 


Mr. Chamberlain recognised that many bitter memories 
; remained, not on one side only, but neither of 
Tribute to 


: the two races are “apt to cherish personal 

Lord Milner. _. ; , ; 
animosity, or to revive the embers of a strife 
which is past.” He had found “no trace in the British colonies 
or among British-speaking people of any vindictive feelings, 
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no desire of any kind to inflict humiliation on the gallant 
foes who have yielded at last to superior forces.” On the 
other hand, he had been able to admire “ the dignified accep- 
tance by the Boers of the result of the appeal to arms which they 
made, and the courage and even cheerfulness with which they 
were all settling to work to repair their own fortunes and to 
ensure the prosperous future of their country.” British policy 
in South Africa was clearly marked out for us: “ It isnot supre- 
macy for which we have contended, but political equality, which 
we are now as ready to concede as we were formerly eager 
to gainit.” Not the least interesting passage in his remarkable 
speech was the reference to Lord Milner, the High Com- 
missioner, which will presumably have no effect on those 
contemptible detractors who vilify any man who shows himself 
to be a great Englishman. Mr. Chamberlain told his audience 
that British policy, which was founded on political equality for 
Dutch and English, had been carried out “with absolute loyalty, 
with single-minded devotion by Lord Milner.” 

That great public servant of the Crown, whom the city has already delighted 
to honour, enjoys in a way absolutely unprecedented in the history of Africa 
the full and entire confidence of every man of British race ; and I believe the 
time is shortly coming when his work for the benefit of all those over whom 
his administration is placed will be appreciated by the men who have been 
wrongfully taught to regard him as theirenemy. Sir, one of the lasting im- 
pressions which I took away with me from South Africa is a sense of the 
gratitude which this country owes to Lord Milner, of the burden which has 
been placed upon his shoulders, and of the ability and resource with which he 
has sustained it. And, my Lord Mayor, you may very well understand that 


such a leader has been able to introduce his own spirit into all branches ot 
the administration. 


Rarely has an English statesman serving his country abroad 
received such a tribute from a statesman at home, and absolutely 
free as Lord Milner is from that vanity which is the common lot 
of mankind, he can hardly fail to be cheered and sustained in his 
stupendous labours by the noble eulogy of the Colonial Secretary. 


Before sitting down Mr. Chamberlain had a useful word to say 
upon the assurances he had received from Mr. 
Hofmeyr, the veteran leader of the Dutch, 
‘against whose personal loyalty there is nothing 
whatever to be said,” which had been fulfilled, 
and “a better state of feeling already prevails.” While relying 
on the sincerity of these assurances, the speaker wisely recognised 
that our hope for the future really rests upon the change 
produced by the war. So long as the Transvaal was a separate 
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independent State, rich and armed to the teeth, it was naturally 
“a focus for those wild aspirations towards a South Africa 
entirely apart from British influence, and no longer under the 
British flag, which have now been repudiated by every man of 
influence and responsibility.” The speech closed with this 
stirring declaration : 

A policy of vacillation and weakness must give place to a continuous policy 
which shall not be the sport of party, but shall be the policy of the whole 
nation, a policy in which firmness and sympathy are combined. We have 
shown that we can be strong and resolute in war; it is equally important to 
show that we can be strong and resolute in peace ; and, Sir, if this country is 
true to itself I rest absolutely assured in the hope of a united South Africa and 
a united Empire. 

In the course of another interesting speech after luncheon at 
the Mansion House, Mr. Chamberlain disposed of those distin- 
tinguished loafers who had expressed alarm at “ peripatetic 
Secretaries of State.” No doubt it would be easy enough to 
induce any Secretary of State, past, present, or to come, to sign 
“a self-denying ordinance pledging themselves never to follow 
my example” : . 

But if Imperial interests are to be put in the first place, and if the welfare and 
comfort of Secretaries of State are to be treated as entirely secondary, then 
Sir, I venture to hope that the experiment which has just been made, and which 
in this respect, at any rate, has had a great success, may be repeated from time 
to time by those who may follow in my place ; for I do not think it is possible 
to over-estimate the effect upon our Imperial relations, with our children across 
the seas, of personal intercourse of statesmen on this side with representative 
men on the other, and by the proof of interest which such an arrangement 
affords. 

Not the least merit of this great political pilgrimage is that it 
must become a great political precedent. 


A good deal of interest and even alarm has been aroused—not 
in Ireland only—by the frequent appearance 
lately in the newspapers on both sides of St. 
George’s Channel of suggestions and even ex- 
plicit statements to the effect that the Conservative Adminis- 
tration is preparing to concede the Irish claims in the shape 
of a “modified measure of Home Rule” as soon as the land 
question has been settled. That such a policy should be con- 
templated by responsible statesmen who came into power more 
than sixteen years ago, on the most emphatic pledges of their 
loyalty to Unionist principles, and have retained it with 
one brief interval ever since, would be incredible were not 
the history of the political cataclysm of 1886 still fresh in 
the public memory, Rumours are flying about which attribute 
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ambiguous and disquieting observations on the expediency 
of making concessions in the direction of Home Rule to 
persons connected in various capacities with the Irish Executive, 
and to some in high office, but it would be unfair to attach 
too much importance to them in the absence of a verification 
that is evidently out of the question. A series of remarkable 
letters on the situation in Ireland, which appeared between 
November 26 and December 23, 1902, in an influential and well- 
informed American journal, the Record-Herald of Chicago, have 
been placed at the disposal of the editor of the National 
Review. They were written by Mr. Walter Wellman, a journalist 
of high character, careful and painstaking. He may be mistaken 
in his conclusions, but he has evidently worked hard at the study 
of facts on the spot, and in doing so has made the acquaintance 
of persons of all positions and opinions connected with Irish 
affairs. Mr. Wellman’s evidence throws a startling light on 
what he believes to be going on behind the scenes in Dublin. 
Before visiting Ireland Mr. Wellman apparently had interviews 
in London with prominent men of all parties in English public 
life and with high officials connected with the Irish administration. 
He found almost all hopeful of a settlement, and the majority 
convinced, or inclining to the conviction, that Home Rule must 
quickly follow a large Land Bill. He arrived in Dublin soon 
after Sir Antony MacDonnell had taken up his work as Under- 
Secretary: ‘He is just as anxious to have the land question 
settled, and to have Home Rule follow in the wake of that settle- 
ment, as Mr. Redmond or Mr. O’Brien or Mr. O’Connor. .. . He 
makes no secret of the fact that he is here with a purpose, with 
a plan, and that he is loyally backed up therein at the London 
end of the wire ””—i.e., by the Chief Secretary. “Ireland is just 
as much entitled”—so Mr. Wellman interprets Sir. A. Mac- 
Donnell’s ideas—“to local self-government as Canada, or Aus- 
tralia, or Cape Colony, or New Zealand. It is best for Ireland 
to have Home Rule and best for England to give it to Ireland. 
But Home Rule cannot come until the land question is settled, 
and Sir Antony hopes and expects to solve the land question.” 
Mr. Wellman, whose account of the situation professes to be 
based on personal interviews with the Under-Secretary and 
others, says: “ Between him (Sir A. MacDonnell) and his chief 
there is, of course, a thorough understanding. Mr. Wyndham 
knew what he was about when he prevailed on this really great 
Irishman to undertake the task.” 
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Then comes a singular—indeed, an incredible—statement : 
“Before Sir Antony MacDonnell accepted the 

? Under-Secretaryship he had an interview with the 

King (he was introduced, the writer says elsewhere, 

by Lord Lansdowne). He demanded and received a pledge that 
he should have a free hand. ‘I am an Irishman, a Roman 
Catholic, a Nationalist, and a Home Ruler,’ he said to King 
Edward. ‘If, now, you want me go to Ireland, knowing what I 
am and what I want to do, I am willing to go.’ The King urged 
him to take up the work, and promised his hearty support in all 
the efforts which should be made to find a solution of the Irish 
problem.” Doubtless the promoters of this new departure in 
Irish policy would wish something of the kind to be believed, 
—just as it was meanly suggested that the King was responsible 
for the “‘ Venezuelan mess ”—but that is no proof that the story is 
true. There is a good deal about Mr. Wyndham’s Irish blood, 
and Mr. Wellman goes on : “ It is necessary to bear in mind that 
behind Sir Antony MacDonnell is Mr. Wyndham; that behind 
Mr. Wyndham is the Prime Minister ; that behind Mr. Balfour is 
the Conservative Government, with its great majority in the 
Commons; and that behind the Conservative Party is the best 
public opinion of Great Britain, not confined to Conservative 
circles, but extending widely into the Liberal ranks. The 
meaning of all this is that we are on the eve of great events.” It is 
not easy to follow Mr. Wellman’s reasoning, but evidently this is 
what he believes, and wishes to be believed. “ That Home Rule 
for Ireland will speedily follow the settlement of the land 
question is the belief of nearly all the public men I have talked 
with both here (in Dublin) and in London.” In his closing 
letter, the twenty-eighth of the series, Mr. Wellman quotes 
“the significant words spoken to me by a member of the 
Cabinet, one who is having not a little to do with shaping 
the legislation now under consideration for the reconstruc- 
tion of Ireland.” In this personage’s opinion, “ It is impos- 
sible to make Englishmen out of Irishmen, and it is foolish to 
try to do so. Ireland must remain a member of the British 
Empire, but should have, and is to have, a national entity under 
some form of Home Rule.” The meaning of this declaration, 
Mr. Wellman infers, is that “the Balfour Ministry is determined 
to put an end, once for all, to what is known as the Irish 
Question,” following up the land settlement by a Home Rule 
scheme. Ireland, he calculates, is “ready and fit for Home 
Rule. Once the land question is settled, it would be the height 
of folly for England to go on trying to rule Ireland at 
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Westminster when the Irish are prepared to do it so much better 
for themselves.” These views are only important, of course, so 
far as they represent what Mr. Wellman says he has heard from 
Conservatives, official and unofficial. As for the forces which 
are working for and against Home Rule, Mr. Wellman seems to 
have no conception of the state of feeling on the question in 
Great Britain. He reckons mainly on the persistence of the 
Nationalist members “in keeping up a ding-dong in John Bull’s 
ear till he pays the price to escape further bothering. The minute 
they succeed in wringing that (a settlement of the land question) 
out of him, they will start another rumpus about Home Rule.” 
In the resisting power of the Unionists Mr. Wellman has no 
faith, which, indeed, is not surprising if he has received such 
confidences. “The final and successful campaign for Home 
Rule will probably be very short—a year or two after the Land 
Question is disposed of.” One of the reasons why Ireland is 
going to win a great “but bloodless revolution is because of the 
votes she can swing in Parliament.” Mr. Morley and other 
Home Rule Radicals look with hungry eyes on “ this big block” ; 
but “ the Liberals have had their day with the Irish Question, and 
now the Conservatives are at the front.” There is force enough 
in this line of argument, if we have arrived at the conclusion that 
there is no such thing as honour or honesty in political life. But 
when Mr. Wellman’s interesting information trickles across the 
Atlantic and finds circulation in Ireland and in this country 
without repudiation, is it surprising that men who have con- 
victions of their own, and who have made sacrifices for them, 
should ask themselves, “Are we on the eve of another betrayal 
like that of 1886 ?” 


Meanwhile the great scheme for the creation of an Ultramon- 
tane University in Dublin at the expense of the 


bei ict British taxpayer seems to have temporarily mis- 
wena carried, if it has not been indefinitely postponed. 
Commission. 


The Report of the Irish University Commission 
which was appointed nearly two years ago, and was generally 
expected to bless this policy, has been presented to Parliament 
signed by eleven members out of twelve. It is in many respects 
a valuable document, being both critical and constructive. Its 
most important contribution is the condemnation of the existing 
system of the Royal University in Ireland, and the recommenda- 
tion that it should become a teaching university and a federal 
university with constituent colleges, including a new college for 
Roman Catholics to be established in Dublin, the endowment 
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and equipment of which should be “on a scale required by a 
university college of the first rank,” an increased endowment 
being alsu given to the Queen’s College at Belfast. This proposal 
falls short of the demands of the Ultramontane party in Ireland, 
and is doubtless a disappointment to their friends in the British 
Cabinet. Archbishop Healy—one of the Commissioners—adds 
a rider to the Report, expressing his unreadiness to commit him- 
self to the definite acceptance of the scheme of the proposed 
federal university. Still more important is the really statesman- 
like memorandum of Lord Robertson, the chairman of the 
Commission, who substantially withdraws his signature from that 
part of the Report recommending the creation of a Roman 
Catholic college on these weighty grounds : 


(1) The raison détre of any such scheme must be that it will satisfy the Roman 
Catholics, or rather those who determine Roman Catholic opinion on those 
matters, for otherwise no one would think of the State endowing a Roman 
Catholic College or University. But not only are those who speak for the 
Roman Catholics not agreed that the scheme recommended by my colleagues 
will be accepted, but the most authoritative opinions are expressed to the 
contrary. 

(2) It is implied in any recommendation that a Roman Catholic College 
should be established and endowed by the State that we decide, or that we 
ignore, the grave political problem which stands between the Legislature and 
that step. For my part, I think that our duty would have been usefully fulfilled 
if we had presented, as we have done, a reasoned analysis of the several pro- 
posals, stating which of them most completely meets the education require- 
ments of the country, and had stopped there, for each of those proposals issues 
not in an educational, but in a political, question, the solution of which I can- 
not suppose to have been confided, even tentatively, to this Commission. Our 
report, which has at least the merit of dispelling some illusions, makes it clear 
that a college for Roman Catholics, or a University for Roman Catholics, will 
be and must be a Roman Catholic ins:itution, with limitations of thought 
corresponding to the requirements of the authoritative exponents of that 
creed. The question whether such an institution ought to be endowed by 
Parliament would at any time be important ; and it arises after the system of 
concurrent endowment has been finally extinguished by the disestablishment 
of the Church of Ireland. But, further, that question must be faced in all its 
bearings ; and it will be for the Government and for Parliament to judge how 
far the added influence, which would unquestionably accrue to the Roman 
Catholic prelates, would be exercised to the furtherance of national enlighten- 
ment and Imperial strength. 


In order to appreciate the importance of the Tsar’s Reform 


Manifesto, which was published in St. Petersburg 
on February 26 (March 11), it is necessary to 
understand the present political situation in 
Russia.* The Reform movement now agitating 
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* See Times, March 19 and March 23, containing two most instructive 
telegrams from St. Petersburg. 
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Russia, to which the Emperor’s action may be credited, is 
simply a revival of the movement which began after the 
Crimean War. The general popular discontent has occasion- 
ally manifested itself in cold-blooded crimes. There was, for 
example, the murder of M. Bogoliepoff, the Minister of Educa- 
tion two years ago, and of M. Sipiaguine, Minister of the 
Interior, last spring ; to say nothing of abortive attacks on other 
high officials. Still more serious, as evidence of intelligent dis- 
content, have been the disorders in several University towns, 
e.g. St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kieff; while the peasantry 
of Poltava, Karkoff, and other provinces have at different 
times broken out. The bureaucracy is slow to acknowledge 
the unpleasant, and still slower to bring it to the notice of 
the Tsar, but the disaffection became so widespread that 
M. de Plehve, the new Minister of the Interior, who is regarded 
by the Reformers as the evil genius of Russia, in a report 
presented to the Emperor a year ago, actually sought and ob- 
tained leave to forbid the collection of rural statistics in 
twelve provinces, on the express ground “that it was im- 
possible to prevent the employment of disaffected persons on 
this work, which afforded them increased opportunities of carrying 
on their agitation.” Prior to this the Government, under the 
more enlightened prompting of M. Witte, the protagonist of 
M. de Plehve, had recognised the necessity “of doing some- 
thing” for rural Russia, and a special committee, the equivalent 
of our Royal Commission, with the Finance Minister as chair- 
man, had been appointed to investigate the agricultural depres- 
sion and to propose remedies. In order to collect the necessary 
data, local and provincial committees were likewise appointed, 
composed partly of official and partly of representative elements. 
The institution of these committees has led to far-reaching 
and unforeseen results, for in spite of official pressure the 
majority of them have declared that there can be no per- 
manent amelioration in the condition of the agricultural 
population without sweeping political and social reforms. 


The Times correspondent, who is a careful and competent 
observer, declares that “it would not be going 
too far to say that the work of the committees 
has disclosed a striking unanimity among edu- 
cated Russians as to the real needs of their country, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, the needs of the agri- 
cultural population.” There is in the first place an absolute 
agreement as to the necessity of general elementary education 
under secular control ; secondly, an almost universal demand 
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for the extension of district councils to provinces where they do 
not now exist, and for the democratisation of local self-govern- 
ment; thirdly, educated opinion is also in favour of completing 
the work of Alexander II. by putting the peasant “on a footing 
of absolute legal equality with the rest of the community” ; 
fourthly, and this is, perhaps, the most remarkable result of the 
constitution of these committees, seeing that M. Witte is believed 
to be their author, there is a widespread demand for a reversal of 
the fiscal policy of the country. The Finance Minister is accused 
of sacrificing the interests of rural Russia, by an artificial system 
of bounties and monopolies and tariffs, to the supposed interests 
of industrial Russia. It is alleged that even the town interests, 
which have been thus fostered at the expense of the country, 
“are now going to rack and ruin for lack of that home market 
which only a prosperous peasantry can give.” M. Witte is also 
charged with squandering money on unnecessary railways which 
can by no possibility yield a return for many years to come, and 
we are told that his latest budget, “and the grandiose scheme of 
Siberian colonisation outlined in his recent report to the 
Emperor,” have been received with a chorus of criticism and 
protest. We have always maintained, and we remain of that 
opinion to-day, that the cardinal error in M. Witte’s policy, which 
is in many respects characterised by foresight, has been the 
ambitious adoption of a gold standard. It is a ruinous system 
for a great producing community, as we have found in India, 
though our financial mandarins have not yet had the courage to 
avow their blunder. The four main reforms we have epitomised 
are said to constitute the irreducible minimum of change 
demanded by the educated classes of Russia, alike by those who 
regard autocracy as the only possible form of government for 
their country, and “others who dream of the establishment of a 
Parliamentary Constitution, or even of a Socialist Republic.” 


The Tsar’s manifesto opens with an eloquent reference to 

,. his predecessors. “On ascending the Throne 
oan Sunes of our ancestors by the Providence of God, 
we made a solemn vow before the Almighty 
and our conscience sacredly to guard the century-old pillars 
of the Russian power and to dedicate our life to the service 
of the beloved fatherland. In indefatigable solicitude for our 
subjects we chose, in order to assure the well-being of the people, 
the way indicated by the memorable deeds of our predecessors, 
especially our never-to-be-forgotten father.” It“ had pleased God 
to cut short the work of our father by calling him away before his 
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time,” thus laying upon his successor “ the sacred duty of com- 
pleting the consolidation of order and truth begun by him in 
conformity with the exigencies of national life.’ The Emperor 
regrets the troubles “ which confuse the public mind,” which had 
been partly sown “ by designs hostile to the State” and “ partly 
engendered by doctrines foreign to Russian life.” Then follows 
a really remarkable declaration of general toleration : 

We have irrevocably decided to satisfy without delay the needs for which 

the State has become ripe, and have deemed it expedient to strengthen the 
undeviating observance of the principles of tolerance laid down by the funda- 
mental laws of the Russian Empire, which, recognising the Orthodox Church 
as the ruling one, grant to all our subjects of other religions and to all foreign 
confessions freedom of creed and of worship according to their own rites ; and 
we have further resolved to continue the active carrying out of measures for the 
improvement of the material position of the orthodox rural clergy, while 
enabling them to take a larger share in intellectual and public life. 
The unsatisfactory condition of the peasantry is clearly recog- 
nised by the Tsar, no less than the need for toleration. The 
nobles’ and peasants’ banks are directed to strengthen and 
develop “the welfare and the fundamental pillars of Russian 
village life and the local nobility and peasantry.” The revision 
of the laws governing the rural population is to be referred to 
provincial government councils, in order that “with the assist- 
ance of persons enjoying the confidence of the public” they (the 
laws) “may be further developed and adapted to the special 
conditions of the localities concerned.” Then follows a 
boon ardently desired by all reformers. “In this work the 
fundamental principle of property in common is to be held 
inviolable, while at the same time means are to be found to 
facilitate for the peasant the severance of his connection with the 
community to which he belongs.” Not less important is the 
promise that measures be taken to release the peasant “from the 
burdensome liability to forced labour,” while “a reform is to be 
effected by local representatives in provincial government and 
district administration.” 


The publication of this proclamation seems to have been 
received with great enthusiasm in Russia, the 


~—_— Novoe Vremya calling attention to the fact that it 
Sittin. was signed on February 26 (O.S.), the birthday of 


the late Tsar, Alexander III., and to the resem- 
blance it bears to the proclamation of that monarch issued on 
April 29, 1881. According to the Times correspondent the 
Reformers are on the whole disappointed with the manifesto, 
as it is silent as regards the great questions of education, 
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finance, the press laws, and the police. Then again, they feel 
dubious as to whether the desired extension and improvement 
of district councils is conceded. But they gratefully recognise 
valuable concessions in the abolition of the system of collective 
responsibility, and the liberation of the individual peasant from 
the incubus of membership of the commune. On the other 
hand, the reactionary view of the manifesto is expressed by a 
writer who tells the Russian Liberals that the Tsar has ended 
their dream of making Russia a part of Europe. “The Russian 
Tsar has taken our side, and has placed himself in opposition to 
our opponents.” The German press is always immensely inter- 
ested in every action of the “ Eastern neighbour.” The Berlines 
Post, began by describing the author of the manifesto as 
animated by “benevolent, elevated, and truly God-fearing senti- 
ments,” pointing out the intellectual affinity between the aspira- 
tions of the Tsar and those of the Emperor William, inasmuch as 
the reform scheme “ champions the moral foundations of life, the 
school, and the Church.” But on the very next day this same 
newspaper struck a totally different note, “and without sneering 
taught the rest to sneer.” It told its readers that “the text 
of the manifesto inspires a fear that it was sentiment rather 
than political conviction, free from all secondary considerations, 
which accelerated the publication of this document so that it 
should fall on the birthday of the Tsar Alexander III.,” and as 
regards the future “a general confusion ” was predicted. 


The political situation in France is not less interesting than in 


Russia, and the prophets are chary of predicting 
the next development. The French Premier 
appears to gather strength from every encounter 
with his opponents, and now commands a thoroughly consolidated 
Party in both Houses of Parliament. But he has a formidable 
antagonist in the shape of the Vatican, with whom relations have 
become seriously strained, not only on account of the Law of 
Associations, but also over the right to appoint bishops under 
the Concordat. Nearly five months ago M. Combes informed 
the Papal Nuncio in Paris that he intended to fill up the three 
vacant Sees of Bayonne, Constantine, and St. Jean de Maurienne, 
and he inquired whether there was any objection to the names 
proposed. This question greatly perturbed the Roman Curia, 
and so far remains unanswered, and the Sees are conse- 
quently vacant. According to the French Government, the 
text of the Concordat confers upon the Pope the purely formal 
right of sanctioning the free and sovereign privilege of the civil 
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authority in the selection of French bishops.* In explaining this 
controversy to the Senate on March 21, the French Premier de- 
clared that his single object in resisting the Papal pretension was to 
prevent the subordination of the civil to the religious authority. 
There could be no valid reason for objecting to the Govern- 
ment appointments to the bishoprics in question except that they 
had been made without previously consulting the Vatican. For 
the last thirty years the Holy See had resolutely refused to 
acknowledge the independence of the civil power in the choice 
of bishops. The Premier believed the House could appreciate 
the real significance of adding “the little possessive pronoun 
nobis” to the verb nominavit, as was desired by the Vatican. 
It was the cherished dream of the Roman Curia, particu- 
larly of Pius IX. and of Cardinal Antonelli, to substitute the 
word presentavit for the word nominavit, and the Premier recalled 
the fact that in 1862 the Marquis de la Valette, French Ambassador 
to the Holy See, had told the then Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that it was imperative to oppose this exorbitant pretension on the 
part of the Papacy, which if acquiesced in would be tantamount 
to the abdication of one of the most important prerogatives of 
the civil power of the Crown. M. Combes effectively added that 
he hoped the Ambassador of the Republic at the Vatican would 
be capable of speaking in terms as energetic as his predecessors. 
The Germans are delighted at the strained relations between 
France and the Vatican. The Kaiser is making desperate efforts 
to ingratiate himself with Leo XIII., and it is generally expected 
that he will do something sensational during his forthcoming 
visitto Rome. German Weltpolitik could be furthered in various 
parts of the world by the moral support of the Holy See. The 
French will, no doubt, hesitate to play into the hands of their 
most unscrupulous enemies, but it is believed by many shrewd 
observers in Paris that the Vatican simply cannot afford to risk 
a real breach with the French Republic, as, apart from the loss 
of prestige caused by a divorce between Church and State, there 
would also be the stoppage of immense sums of money which now 
find their way to the coffers of the Holy See from the pockets of 
the French people. Were the Budget of Public Worship sup- 
pressed, and the cost of maintaining the Catholic Church thrown 
on Catholic France, these sums would necessarily be required at 
home. 

* See Paris correspondence of the 7imes, February 21. 
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The Apology of Socrates.* 


ON Monday, February 23, the Address to the King was before 
the House of Commons. From the Conservative benches an 
Amendment to the Address was moved, which ran in these 
terms : 

At the end of the Question to add the words, “ But we humbly regret that the 
organisation of the land forces is unsuited to the needs of the Empire, and that 
no proportionate gain in strength and efficiency has resulted from the recent 
increases in military expenditure.” (Mr. Beckett.) 

Now, in Parliamentary procedure an amendment to the 
Address is of very serious import. It is regarded as a vote of 
censure upon the Government. From the Opposition these 
motions are formal methods of attack and common in practice. 
But when such an amendment is moved and upheld, in speech 
and vote, by those who are consistent and convinced supporters 
of the Government, it has a far larger significance and gravity 
We, who supported it, are answerable to many charges, petty and 
odious enough ; and it is plainly vain to suppose that we would 
go forward in such a venture without a sufficient measure of 
knowledge and deliberation. England and the Empire accept 
with sane acquiescence the system of Party Government, But 
in our history there have been many times when men must 
need separate the Imperial from the Party interest, and stand 
to lose a small advantage for the moment rather than to gain 
a great and permanent loss. Such an occasion clearly arises 
when, after three years of bitter education, men set themselves 
to rebuild and reorganise the framework of material power 


* “You will not readily find another such as I, who am, as it were, although 
the comparison may sound somewhat ridiculous, fastened upon the State by God 
like some gadfly upon a powerful, high-bred steed who has become sluggish by 
reason of his very size and needs to be aroused.” 
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upon which our very existence depends. It is worth while 
therefore to review and to summarise what has been argued 
and what has been answered upon the terms of the Beckett 
Amendment. 

It is clear that the dominating consideration, which governs 
the intention of the amendment, lies in the single phrase, 
“the needs of the Empire,” and it is equally clear, so plain 
as to be needless to argue, that the antecedent necessity to 
all schemes of reconstruction, or indeed of existence, is an 
adequate Navy and the command of the sea. Without this 
essential security the size, cost, organisation, and disposition of 
our land forces have but little interest or importance for the 
British Empire. Shut off from the ways of the sea whereby to 
combine and co-operate, the whole world of Britons, conscribed 
and armed and organised and starving, were of small avail. 
If money is to be spent and if sacrifice is demanded, let the 
Navy ask our all from us until it is declared sufficient for its 
enormous labours. If the forces of a great Empire are formed 
to defend its frontiers, then, as the Prime Minister once finely 
observed, wherever a British ship is floating, there is the frontier 
of the British Empire. The Navy, then, is zhe first need of the 
Empire ; and these considerations with regard to the Navy as 
our paramount line of defence are fortunately so widely accepted 
as to need no labouring. There is, however, a corollary to be 
drawn from them which is almost as widely ignored, though it 
is entirely vital to any scheme which deals with the organisation 
of our land forces. England and her family of nations may 
stand high among the wealthiest Powers of the world. But 
there is no fortune so great that it does not find its limit at the 
last. Now the ultimate strength of any nation lies in its 
resources not only of men but of money. With both the 
British Empire is excellently well provided. But it is plain 
that if we double our normal expenditure in ten years, our 
naval and military expenditure in five years, and incidentally 
spend £200,000,000 upon a war of secondary magnitude, we 
run a risk of that “trading beyond our capital” against which 
Lord Salisbury warned the country three years ago. We have 
argued in these debates that Consols have reached their lowest 
point since thirty years; that taxation has become an almost 
intolerable burden; that the necessaries of life have already 
been made chargeable to the revenue; that trade is cramped 
and enterprise hindered. To these considerations the Govern- 
ment has deigned no syllable of reply. The sole defence offered 
in its behalf by a staunch supporter is founded on the absence 
of overt complaints among his Glasgow constituents. But if 
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we have plainly reached a point in national expenditure which 
gives us pause, it is clear that we must distinguish between what 
is vital to the national interest and what is of less importance. 
Now excessive expenditure upon one department must react 
upon other departments. And, with a limited amount to give 
to both services, an extravagant Army must of necessity react 
upon the Navy. No nation has ever claimed to maintain con- 
currently a great army and a great navy. The first interest of 
the Continental Powers is upon the land. Ours is on the sea. 
Yet the military budget of Russia is less than {£35,000,000 ; 
that of Germany less than £34,000,000 ; that of France about 
£31,000,000. We propose this year to spend in the United 
Kingdom £30,000,000,and throughout the Empire {54,000,000 
upon our land forces alone. To the Navy we give this year 
the sum of £34,000,000, the largest that the Admiralty has ever 
demanded. That is to say, we are already spending upon a 
service which we agree to be of secondary importance almost 
sixty per cent. more money than we devote to a service univer- 
sally acknowledged to be primary, essential, and vital to our 
existence. In 1880 the cost of our Army was £14,980,000 ; in 
1903, exclusive of all war expenses and compensation claims, 
it has reached £30,000,000. This expenditure is not only 
permanent, but must of necessity increase; for the items of 
increased pay, new barracks, artillery, and other outlay conse- 
quential upon the Army Corps scheme have not yet been laid 
before the country ; and the normal cost of the Army must 
annually grow as the Miiitia, Yeomanry, and Reserve reach 
the total which Mr. Brodrick’s scheme assigns to them. Were 
it shown to us that, in return for this stupendous profligacy, 
some great equipment, imperative to our national security, 
would be supplied, the money would be granted with no 
grudging spirit. But throughout the debates no such proof 
has been forthcoming: nor has any such argument even 
been attempted. It seems better then, as was pointed out, to 
face the risk of being overwhelmed financially in time of emer- 
gency and crisis than to be bled to death in time of peace. 
For to-day economy is a primary need of the Empire. 

It is obviously, therefore, of first importance that a Government 
should decide, not the exact sum, but what proportion of the 
national income it should appropriate to either of the two 
services. The claims of the Navy have been considered. It is 
next to be determined what is the work which may probably be 
required of the Army, and what should be its size, cost and 
organisation, that it may accord with our national necessities. 
For practical men, as Moltke observed, must deal with what is 
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probable, and not with what is possible. Two great European 
wars are conceivable: the one with France and Russia, the 
other with Germany. In either case is it imaginable that Mr. 
Brodrick intends to launch his Army Corps upon the soil of the 
enemy? It is true there seems ever some such underlying 
thought beneath his general terms. But in a land war with the 
Dual Alliance we should face two Powers who can put not 
300,000 but 5,000,000 trained soldiers in the field against us. 
And the case of Germany is alike. Masters of the sea, we are 
masters of the enemy: driven to the shore, our struggling will 
avail us nothing. But as to the folly of such Continental 
ventures the Prime Minister at least is with us: “Let us dis- 
miss,” he cried, “ these dilemmas constantly put before us such 
as ‘Are you going to use your army?’ ‘Are you going to land 
on some foreign shore with 50,000 or 100,000 men?’ or ‘Are 
you going to fight with some foreign Power which has two or 
three million armed men at its disposal?’ Why, of course you 
are not going to.” But, if it be not for foreign invasion, for 
what are the Army Corps desired? A hasty argument for 
their utility was improvised by Mr. Balfour. A fleet, he said, 
may do much, but not everything. ‘After the command of 
the sea has been secured, then the fleet is only useful as making 
absolutely secure some military operations in a foreign theatre.” 
The sense is confused and confusing, and he adds with a fine 
irrelevancy, “ How are you going to do this with your citizen 
army?” The citizen army in a foreign theatre is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Such use of it has never been suggested. The 
only requirement is, that, should the fleet secure some exposed 
port or place on the enemy’s coast, it might be desirable to hold 
the position for a time. But for such an expedition and its 
purpose a divisional organisation would provide a far more 
suitable unit than an Army Corps. The force of regulars 
destined for such an undertaking must be constantly maintained 
in high efficiency and in practical readiness. It should consist 
of highly trained soldiers, divided into small and handy units of 
all arms, prepared to take the field at short notice, a portion of 
it without reserves. Quality and rapidity must be its character- 
istics, not quantity and elaboration. The maintenance of three 
divisions in this high perfection is practicable to our population, 
possible to our purse, and suited to our needs. The maintenance 
of three Army Corps in a similar state would be as impracticable 
as it would be extravagant and useless. . 

Where, then, and how, shall the Army Corps be employed ? 
Not, we are assured, to defend these shores. That is the 
business of the Navy and the citizen army. Not, the Prime 
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Minister cries aloud, “ Of course not,” to invade the Continent. 
Is it in the Colonies ? Canada alone offers a possible field of 
a great war over-seas. But, remembering Moltke’s axiom, we 
decline to reckon a great war with America among the 
probabilities of politics. To maintain a special standing army 
at great cost and sacrifice in order to fight the United States 
would hardly commend itself to the British people. Should a 
European Power attempt an invasion of conquest against 
Canada, it would have to cross the Atlantic, to deal with the 
fighting forces of Canada herself, and assuredly to deal also 
with the Monroe Doctrine. So long as our fleet holds the nigh 
seas, nO enemy can cross, and Canadian ports can never be 
blockaded. Our fleet destroyed, no man of all our reinforce- 
ments could be sent from home. It was in this helpless hopeless- 
ness of justification that the Prime Minister, under the afflation 
of despair, discovered India; though it is notorious that the War 
Office did not consult India in the changes they made last year. 
But hear the Prime Minister searching for salvation: “There 
is a more important object for which the organised body 
of troops available for service beyond the seas is absolutely 
necessary, and that is the defence of India.” And he is bound 
to remember, if “JI am required to deal with the strategic 
and military question, that the frontier of India is the only part 
of the British Empire where it may be said to be militarily 
adjacent to a first-class military Power ; and it is impossible that 
we should not, therefore, consider that as the key of our 
military position.” And Lord Selborne, developing the same 
position : 

It is not home defence—for that you must depend upon the Navy—the 
problem, the key of the problem, is what call upon you India may make in the 
time of need. And if you once admit that you see how simple the problem 
becomes. If you once can work out what your need of regular troops for over- 
sea operations may be, then you can calculate how many regular troops you 
ought to maintain ; and you can put in their proper place for the defence of 
this country the Militia, the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers. 


It was no kindly inspiration that led the Prime Minister 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty to their last positions. 
For, in the first place, the supposed “ military adjacency ” can 
only be imagined by Ministers who have no maps. Between 
the Indian and the Russian frontier lies the whole breadth 
of Afghanistan, perhaps one of the most difficult countries in 
the world to invade, the most difficult of all to occupy per- 
manently. Moreover, if Russia “ has improved her position year 
by year, I had almost said month by month,” does the Prime 
Minister suppose that the Indian Government has sat in idle- 
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ness with folded hands? Roads, light railways, organisation, 
conciliation, an unsleeping vigilance, an unwinking foresight 
have, in the opinion of good judges, more than counterbalanced 
the preparations of Russia. The South African War has shown 
the world that long-range weapons and smokeless powder have 
conferred enormous advantages on the defence as compared 
with the attack. And, forearmed against the favourite futile 
emergency appeal to expert authority, we have Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir John Adye, Sir Donald Stewart (in so far as 
he says that India must defend herself), to name only three 
military authorities of the first rank, possessed of special know- 
ledge of the North-West Frontier, who disbelieved profoundly 
in Russia’s ability to invade. But there is a nether millstone 
also to grind the Prime Minister’s Indian argument still smaller. 
The growing naval competition of other Powers, if they have 
not endangered, have at least ceased wholly to assure to 
England the command of the sea at the beginning of a great 
war. If Russia is at war with us we may count upon it that 
France will be beside her, with a combined naval power almost, 
or it may be quite, equivalent to our own. 

But, having at the outset to fight for the command of the 
sea, how will England be able to send two or three Army Corps 
down the Atlantic and round the Cape to India? If sent 
separately, the transports cannot be convoyed, and the risk of 
the capture or destruction of several of them will be enormous, 
for the simple reason that we have not warships enough to 
convoy transports in addition to their other duties. If sent 
together, the prize to a hostile fleet would be so tempting that 
every nerve would be strained by the enemy to strike this vast 
and defenceless flotilla. Battleships would have to accompany 
the transports to give even a measure of security, and it is the 
plain truth that the battleships could not be spared. Nor would 
safety be assured if the enemy’s fleets were blockaded in their 
ports. Even then there remains risk from the torpedoes of 
stray cruisers. In the American-Spanish War of 1898, the 
mere unsupported rumour that a Spanish cruiser was loose in 
the Caribbean Sea led to the suspension of the movement of 
the expeditionary force from Tampa. And when it did move, 
it was convoyed by a battleship and several smaller warships. 

Clearly, then, we must dismiss all ideas of reinforcing India 
from England at the outset. The vision of three Army Corps 
proceeding in stately procession from Southampton to Bombay 
is one of those illusions evolved by a War Office which has 
forgotten to consult the Admiralty. For, as Mr. Brodrick has 
said in one immortal sentence, “ Let us not confuse our minds 
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by considering the position and action of the Navy.” The 
voyage down the Atlantic is far too dangerous ; and reserves 
and troops must reach India from South Africa or Australia. 
That is why the proposal to station a large force permanently 
in South Africa, where, incidentally, a healthy climate and 
vast training spaces are available, is one of the most valuable 
features of the present controversy. For, the Cape once 
passed, conditions of coal-supply forbid foreign cruisers to 
adventure themselves in the Indian Ocean, unless they come 
from the Far East, and of such a movement there would be 
ample warning. Until, then, our fleet is sufficient in size and 
quality to assure us the command of the sea immediately upon 
the outbreak of any possible war, the Prime Minister has no 
need to break his rest, brooding upon reinforcements for the 
Indian frontier. 

Now, if our arguments be sound, and if the scanty answers be 
as idle as they are shown by facts to be, where and how are 
the Army Corps to be profitably used? It is admitted that the 
Navy is the sole safeguard of these islands. It is admitted that 
no large British Army, beyond the garrisons and an expe- 
ditionary force, is needed for the Colonies. It is demonstrated 
that no British Army can succour India in the decisive moment 
of urgency. Where, then, and how, will Mr. Brodrick use 
these monstrous forces ? 

We have argued, and there has been no shadow of a shade 
of a reply, beyond ingemination and assertion, that the Regular 
Army under the Army Corps organisation is too large, and 
therefore too expensive ; that it is ill organised and therefore 
wholly unsuited to the needs of the Empire. But the Prime 
Minister prefers, while stating the question of size as essential, 
while ignoring the question of cost, to describe with curious 
infelicity the most vital, crucial, and difficult point of all as 
“a small matter.” 

The real question we have to ask ourselves is this: Is the army which we 
have provided too large, or is it not? Jf tt be too large, what matter whether 
it be arranged in Army Corps or not? That is a small matter. If it be too 
large, surely the House will not occupy two days on a vote of censure on the 


King’s Speech in discussing such a small matter as the particular form o 
organisation which this army ought to have. 


Now it is interesting to note that these words are uttered by 
the Prime Minister of England on the morrow of the South 
African War. It would seem that this fortunate Government, 
ensconced in the comfortable fat of their great majority, have 
added an abounding oblivion to a plentiful lack of foresight. 
Organisation a small matter! If the lessons of modern warfare 
were formulated in a single sentence, the statement would run 


ae 
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that efficiency, economy, and victory depended upon organisa- 
tion, and upon organisation almost alone. The central position 
of the critics of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme is based upon the 
ground that the army he proposes is too large and too expen- 
sive, and that the Army Corps organisation which is used to 
justify such a demand is unsuited to the needs of the Empire. 
It was at this debonair lightheartedness in treating organisation 
as “(a small matter” which led us to December 1899. We do 
not wish to exhume and to dissect the superlative stupidities 
and inefficiencies which characterised the earlier part of the 
war. Neither do we wish for a moment to underrate the 
large advantages which accrued to the country from Lord 
Cardwell’sscheme. But when Mr. Brodrick, with indescribable 
daring, speaks of the preparedness of the forces which were 
first sent to the front, “wth their Reservists”; and with an 
ingenuous diffidence adds that he is “the custodian of the 
honour and capacity of the country”; and when the Prime 
Minister, with a diviner modesty, does “not wish to blow the 
trumpet of the Government in this matter of army reform,” a 
few reminiscences are permissible. For be it remembered 
that for fourteen out of the last seventeen years the present 
Government has enjoyed a power and credit scarcely known 
in our history. When in September 1899 it was decided to 
reinforce Natal, no troops in this country were ready to take 
the field. India and the colonial garrisons were called upon 
to furnish contingents. One very weak battalion, another 
which chanced to be at home in transit between two foreign 
stations, and a brigade division of artillery (eighteen guns), 
hastily made up by wholesale drafting from other units, con- 
stituted the sole contribution from this country to a reinforcement 
of about 10,000 men. At that moment the country was paying 
108,000 regular soldiers quartered in the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Brodrick speaks, of course, of the troops sent out after the 
mobilisation. But by interpolating, without a visible tremor, 
the words “ with the Reservists” he unveils two of the darkest 
deceptions of the War Office administration, The man in the 
street, the taxpayer, sweated for his taxes, believed that a 
battalion of about 800 men was actually a battalion of such 
strength ; that a Reserve was actually a Reserve, which should 
supply the losses incurred in the war. The first month of our 
preparations revealed that the battalion was a ghost, that the 
Reserve was the battalion, and that no Reserve, in its proper 
sense, had any corporeal existence. Our Reserve was seen not 
to be a Reserve at all. The soldiers who form it are not used 
as an addition to those already serving ; they take their places 
because those men actually in the ranks are not fit for service. 
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[NoTE.—Here are some figures which speak for themselves. They show what 
really happened to the battalions at home when they were wanted for the war. 
It must be explained that a battalion at home is kept at a strength of about 
770. When it is mobilised for war ihe strength is made up to about 1100, a 
number which is not exceeded, but which is often not fully attained. The pro- 
cess by which the battalions despatched to South Africa were made up to their 
proper strength is remarkable. Here are some examples: The 2nd Devon- 
shire, out of its 770 men, could only send out 461 effectives and took 576 men 
from the Reserve. The battalion of the 60th had only 438 men available, taking 
634 from the Reserve. The 2nd South Wales Borderers had 455 men available, 
and took 608 from the Reserve. The 2nd Hampshire could produce only 399 
of its own men, and after taking 438 Reservists went out 250 short of its strength. 
The same was true of practically all the battalions. In the 7th Infantry 
Division, out of 7920 men embarked, 4250 were Reservists. If the battalions 
composing the Division had been able to make use of their own men, even on 
the lowest peace establishment, they would have been able to furnish 6160 men, 
but 1910 of these had to be left behind, and their places taken by Reservists. 
Even this does not exhaust the case, for many Reservists recalled to the colours 
in 1898 and 1899 were actually serving in the ranks, 5000 men having been with- 
drawn from the Reserve for this purpose. 

What is trve of the infantry is true also of the cavalry and artillery. The 
2nd Dragoons had 372 men available, and took 186 from the Reserve. The 
14th Hussars had 265 Reservists out of a total of 562. In the Royal Artillery 
matters were much worse ; the 78th Field Battery could find but 85 men out 
of its war strength of 170. Of the 37th Field Battery, 98 were Reservists ; of 
the 20th Field Battery, 101, and so on. 

Of course, if it could be shown that Reservists were a clear addition to the 
strength of the corps to which they were attached, there would be some reascn 
for congratulation, but, as has just been shown,‘this is not the case. The Re- 
servists for the most part simply took the place of unfit soldiers who were 
actually with the colours, while these ineffective soldiers were left behind in 
tens of thousands to encumber our barracks and to justify the disheartening 
expression of the Minister of War which has just been quoted. The fact is, 
that it would have been better to have had the Reservists in the ranks and the 
greater part of the ineffective soldiers still unenlisted at the outbreak of the 
war. The net result would be exactly the same as that which we now see. The 
effective soldiers would be at the front, the ineffective soldiers would be where 
they are now, learning their drill as recruits at the depéts. Moreover, the very 
great inconvenience of withdrawing 80,000 men from civil life would have been 
avoided. The Reserve have come out admirably, and employers have been 
most considerate and patriotic in dealing with them. But it is evident that, 
when it once becomes fairly understood that she Army Reserve ts the first line 
of the Army, and liable to be called out whenever the country is at war, the 
position of the Reservist will become a very unpleasant one. It is not to be 
supposed that employers will continue indefinitely to bear the whole burden 
involved by mobilisation, and Reservists will find increasing difficulty in obtain- 
ing employment.*] 

For at the same period it was made manifest to an anxious 
country that out of the 108,000 regular soldiers serving with 
the colours, 92,000 (according to Lord Lansdowne), or some 
48,000 (according to Mr. Bredrick), were soldiers so irregular 


* The War Office, the Armv, and the Empire. 
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and so inefficient as to be unfit to be sent to the front. By a 
curious coincidence, on the very day (March 18) on which the 
Secretary of War so greatly dared to gratulate himself at 
Westminster on War Office organisation in the time of war, 
another voice was speaking at Westminster also; and the 
reports of either appear in the same day’s paper. Hear also 
what the second voice was saying : 

The Royal Commission on the War in South Africa sat again at Westminster 
yesterday, and the following notice was officially issued : Evidence was given by 
Colonel D. Haig, C.B., 17th Lancers. The witness acted as Chief Staff Officer 
to General French in Natal, and subsequently during the operations in the 
Colesberg district, and was on the staff of the Cavalry Division in the Orange 
River Colony. Colonel Haig thought that, in consequence of the hurried 
formation of Staffs after the outbreak of the war, the machine did not work so 
smoothly as it would have done if it had been fitted together and tried during 
peace. No organised, well-trained, and complete Staff took the field with any 
brigade or division. The Cavalry Division from England was at first, from 
absence of pre-existing organisation, a collection of units and lacked cohesion 
asawhole. No adequate provision was made for keeping cavalry at the front 
up to efficient strength, and at times only a small number of men in regiments 
could take the field owing to want of horses. The mounted infantry was hastily 
organised, and the men at first could hardly ride and knew nothing about the 
care of horses. There was seldom sufficient forage, and in the cavalry and 
artillery unfit and underfed horses carried excessive weights of saddlery and 
equipment. 

It was wise, perhaps, of the Prime Minister of this Government 
to refrain from too loud a blast upon “the trumpet of this 
Government in the matter of Army Reform.” 

We have said that we should not of ourselves have desired 
to revert to or to dwell upon these old unhappy things. It is the 
future which alone concerns us. But when we consider, with 
respectful amazement, the spirit in which the past is regarded 
and the future approached by those in authority, we find no 
ground to believe, or even to hope, that the old disastrous tale 
will not once more be told. The “Never Again” of the War 
seems blotted already from their minds. For it is the essentiai 
vice of the Army Corps scheme that it can only deepen the old 
difficulties and emphasise the old shortcomings ; and while it 
adds enormously to the burden of the Empire, it provides still 
more remotely than of old for the army which the Empire needs. 
Let us choose out, as has been done in the debates, a funda- 
mental question upon which all Army construction and organisa- 
tion must be based, the question of recruiting. On this point 
at least the Prime Minister feels some reasonable qualms. “ Re- 
cruiting,” he says, “is admittedly a difficulty. The difficulties 
of recruiting have not been surmounted. And who can say what 
the future of recruiting may be?” One thing at least may be 
said of the future of recruiting. Recruits, like other articles, will 
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follow the law of supply and demand. And, if you set up a 
demand which, under the voluntary system, the country is not 
so much unwilling as unable to supply—if you set up a paper 
establishment the strength of which you know beforehand you 
can never achieve except at prohibitive cost—why, you are 
deliberately initiating a perilous pretence for to-day, and you 
are deliberately courting a further disaster for to-morrow. Let 
us take the facts and arguments as used in these debates. The 
nature of the case is established by a quotation from General 
Russell : 

The recruiting difficulty is at the bottom of all our army troubles and 
embarrassments ; it is the principal cause of our great expenditure in proportion 
to results as compared with foreign armies. It hampers our army training ; it 
impairs our efficiency ; it imposes endless trammels on the hands of our officials 
connected with army administration, be they military or civilian, in that it is the 
great difficulty we have to solve, and until solved all so-called schemes of 


army reform must be in the future, as they have been in the past, snares and 
delusions. 


Now the normal annual number of recruits is 35,000, and the 
facts of the case are established by the report of the late 
Inspector-General of Recruiting : 


The annual net desertions—it is no use blinking the fact—amount to about 
2500, and the total wastage of men per annum amounts to something like fifty 
per cent. of the annual contingent. Thus it is no exaggeration to say that of 
the 35,000 recruits who should annually arrive in fit physical condition to keep 
our army up to its normal and sufficient strength, we only get about half the 
number of good men ; the rest are mere expensive trash. 

Now in view of these statements let us look at Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme. He has told us that he now requires 50,000 recruits 
as against his normal recruit-income of 35,000, of whom forty- 
eight per cent, are wastage. This increase of number would seem 
likely to lead to a greater cost and a worse quality. Of the 
cost we know enough already and shall learn to know more. 
Of the quality one sentence from the Inspector-General’s Report 
of this year will tell us volumes. “It is unsatisfactory to note,” 
he writes, “that the number of well-educated recruits enlisting 
shows a material falling-off, though the numbers able to read 
and write have increased.” Yes, it is unsatisfactory to note: 
the more so since the war has so loudly told us that character, 
intelligence and consequent initiative are the qualities the most 
desirable in the modern soldier. 

But let us without prejudice measure the mere possibility of 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme by a purely practical test. We have 
seen that, to achieve it, he asks for 50,000 efficient recruits a 
year. We have seen that (so long as we recruit from the same 
class, as we are still doing, though at a higher price) the annual 
wastage amounts to about fifty per cent. And by wastage is 
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meant that, though much money may have been spent upon a 
man, he is not available at the end of three years either for 
Foreign Service or for the Reserve. We may assume, then, 
on the basis of past experience, that only 25,000 soldiers out of 
50,000 recruits will be available for either purpose. Now to 
have the necessary numbers to supply India and the Colonies 
abroad it is laid down that seventy per cent. of efficient three- 
years soldiers must extend their term of service. The Inspector- 
General informs us that of the infantry of the line only thirteen 
per cent. accepted the terms of extension. That is to say that, 
instead of the 17,500 men desired, only 3250 soldiers are 
available. Or, to take other figures, in 1901, 34,000 recruits 
enlisted for seven years and 8000 enlisted for three years. In 
1902, 38,000 recruits enlisted for three years, and only gooo 
enlisted for seven years. Now we ask, and ask in vain, how 
does Mr. Brodrick propose to fill this annual gap of weakness ? 
For, if it be left void, the whole new system goes to the ground 
before the mere sheer logic of facts. 

But, indeed, the primary point to be insisted upon, if the 
public, who pay, are to have any possibility of judging what 
value they get for their money, is a reform of the method in which 
War Office figures are presented. In reply to the charge that 
the provision for the Intelligence Department had rather been 
diminished than increased, the Financial Secretary lightly 
observed, “It does appear so, but it is not actually the case,” a 
masterly remark for one who is responsible for the Estimates. 
Mr. Brodrick has told us, to meet the varying exigencies, that 
his scheme will add 5000 men, 11,500 men and 126,500 to 
our land forces. Recruits from the Militia to the Army are 
counted both as militiamen and regular soldiers. The 
Secretary for War can state the exact strength of the Army, but 
none of the details he has added up to reach his total, because 
they are wholly inaccurate. Meanwhile the unhappy taxpayer 
asks, When shall Wisdom be found ? 

No part of the organisation perhaps has led to such discon- 
certing flexibility of figures as the exploded system of linked 
battalions which Mr. Brodrick proposes to perpetuate. Yet 
when it was vital to reinforce Natal, there was practically 
not a single complete battalion available without mobilisa- 
tion, and as soon as the mass of effective regular soldiers had 
embarked there was nothing left (according to Lord Lans- 
downe) which by any stretch of imagination could be regarded 
as a field army. The organisation had been mainly a defensive 
one, and when called upon for the purposes of an offensive 
war it proved equally defective. A great army of men on 
paper turned out to be largely delusive; the two Army Corps 
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of Mr. Stanhope’s scheme disappeared, and behind them there 
were no organised forces.* 

* A reorganised depét system is undoubtedly the thin end of the wedge 
of reform. 

But Mr. Brodrick forced an open door by hurling himself upon the existing 
depot system, since not one of his opponents has ever defended it, any more 
than any other part of the chaotic administration that depends on Pall Mall. 
Every one knows that Mr. Brodrick has done nothing for the depéts, and that 
they have long been incapable of realising the object for which they were created 
at a cost of three and a half millions. What the reformers humbly suggest is 
the abolition of many small depéts and the creation of a few larger centres 
adequately found for the purpose of supplying drafts for India. 

The Secretary for War takes the case of twenty-three battalions abroad—the 
actual number is of no importance for following out his argument—and declares 
that a better result is obtained by maintaining twenty-three battalions at 
home, each 800 strong, to act as feeders to the twenty-three abroad, than by 
twenty-three depdts 4oo strong. 

This may or may not be true, but it is not the point. The number of 800 for 
the linked battalion at home is correct, but the 4oo for the depét is a 
figment of the War Minister’s imagination, quite apart from the fact that 
the majority of the depéts were only built to hold 250 men, and can therefore 
never have held 400. 

Each battalion in India 1000 strong requires 165 men a year. Why, then 
should we have 400 at the depét? Because Mr. Brodrick assumes that all 
recruits are enlisted at eighteen and must remain two years at home before 
they are of sufficient age to proceed abroad. It has been the rule in the past 
for one quarter of the infantry recruits to enlist at the age of twenty or upwards, 
and there is no reason why all these men should not be sent to India the 
moment they have been taught to shoot and have passed through their recruits’ 
drill ; subject, of course, to the question of the trooping season—that is to say, 
within from three to six months of enlistment. 

But besides this it should not be impracticable, even for the War Office, to 
offer some inducement to more men to engage for India, since the cost of keeping 
men at home for twolyears is far more considerable than would be asmall bonus 
or other inducement offered to men of the right age to take the shilling. 

The regular army at home is the proper and natural outlet for the younger 
men, and there is nothing to prevent a clearer distinction between the allotment 
of recruits to home and foreign service according to their ages. 

It follows from this that there is no reason why we should maintain 400 men 
at a depét to supply an annual draft of 165 men for India ; and with business- 
like administration the numbers might be reduced by more than a half. 

The true comparison should, therefore, be between a battalion of 800 men at 
home and a depot of under 200, the further fact being recalled that the 
battalions require a far more expensive staff, band, transport, and other 
luxuries which the depét can do without. 

But no one proposes to retain the whole of the present small depéts, which 
have all the vices of small detachments and suffer from lack of supervision and 
the dislike of good officers and non-commissioned officers to have anything to 
do with them except under compulsion. 

This can all be changed by the concentration of several units at larger depdts 
and by taking steps to provide a competent instructional staff. There is also 
no reason whatever why these new depéts should not expand in time of war 
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But lack of space forbids the exposition of this outworn 
fraud, and the facts of it are already familiar to the public. 
Let us, for the end of it, bid leave of arguments and principles, 
and catch a glimpse of the Army Corps scheme in the working. 

It will be observed that the six Army Corps and the promises 
which accompanied their appearance on paper are no new 
thing in British military history. There were eight Corps in 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s scheme of 1876, which had an em- 
barrassed and phantasmal existence of five years and then 
vanished from the “‘ Army List.” There were three imaginary 
Army Corps in England down to the time of the war. 

The essence of an Army Corps system is that the units com- 
posing it should be under one commander and one staff, 
accustomed to act together and familiar with one another and 
their leader. They are managed and directed in foreign armies 
entirely by the General in command. If we take as a specimen 
the French Seventh Corps, it has assigned to it the district of 
Besangon. It has three divisions, the 13th at Chaumont, 
the 14th at Belfort, and the 41st at Remiremont, all stationed 
within the command, all in close proximity to one another, 
and within easy reach of their General and staff. The 
points are carefully chosen with the view of obtaining 
good railway communications; they are, as a rule, railway 
junctions. From this example, which represents Conti- 
nental practice, let us turn to Mr. Brodrick’s Corps. The 
First Corps is without the organised cavalry brigade, which 
is supposed to be attached to it; of the five cavalry regi- 
ments required there are only three, and the two others 
are both outside the Corps district, one in the Home district, 
and the other some three hundred miles away in Scotland. 
It is not at all clear that there is any real decentralisation 
in this case, for the colonel of the regiment in Scotland 
has to refer everything to Aldershot instead of to Pall Mall. 
His commanding General and staff are not within a ride or a 
short railway journey, but at the other end of England. Of 
the batteries required under the Corps organisation, the horse 
batteries are all there, but of the field batteries six are quartered 
into efficient units, as they do in some Continental armies, by the umn of 
reserves with the men at the depot and by the addition of a real reserve of 
officers. 

We saw during the fighting in Natal an admirable battalion—which was, in 
fact, a depét battalion—made up entirely of the reserves of the 6oth and Rifle 
Brigade, and led by Major Stuart-Wortley, with the aid of some six or eight 
young second lieutenants almost fresh from school. It took part in all the 
fighting during the relief of Ladysmith and did admirable service, getting home 
once with the bayonet. Is this what Mr. Brodrick has in his eye as “ inefficient 
and absolutely worthless ”? 
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in the South of England or in Ireland, and quite outside the 
command. The heavy batteries are confessedly in process of 
organisation, so that their position need not be discussed. Of 
the twenty-five infantry battalions required, one is missing 
altogether; three others are quartered outside the Corps 
district, in the South of England, and a fourth is away in 
Scotland. There is no mention of mounted infantry, and we 
are left in complete uncertainty as to whether any unit of this 
branch is to be attached to the Corps. The facts which we 
have given in the case of this Army Corps—supposed to be 
practically complete and ready for service—show that its units 
are not concentrated in close proximity, under their com- 
mander, in one district ; on the contrary, the units are scattered 
over England, Scotland, and even Ireland, so that they cannot 
drill together ; they cannot know their generals ; they cannot, 
at an order, assemble, move or embark together. Nothing is 
changed in reality from the state of things before the war ; 
there are the same units, scattered in much the same way, 
still dignified with the same pompous names, but costing more 
than before the war. As for training, the space available at 
Aldershot is not such as to enable modern open formations to 
be practised. The tactics rehearsed must be those of Waterloo 
or Sedan, belonging to a past century, when the extension 
given was one-tenth or one-fifteenth of that now necessary, 
for the simple reason that there are not thirty miles of ground 
on which to deploy the Aldershot command in the open order 
which the war of to-day demands. 

The whole likeness of war is presented in such a mirror, so 
small and so distorting, as to be useless and uninstructive. The 
routine that destroys initiative, the empty formalism of drill 
and parade, is still at Aldershot, but the training that develops 
initiative is of necessity wholly to seek. 

Of the Second Corps, with its cavalry brigade, only two out 
of five cavalry regiments are as yet forthcoming, “ barracks for 
remainder,” in the stereotyped formula, “ not yet available.”* It 
is worth noting in this connection that one inevitable result of 
the Brodrick scheme will be an inordinate outlay on new 
barracks. Of the twenty-seven batteries, one horse battery is 
outside the district ; the twenty-four field and heavy batteries, 
we are told, are available. Of the twenty-five battalions, six 
are outside the district. 


* Mr. Brodrick tells us that he will reduce his numbers when he has an 
adequate Reserve in three or four years. Above one million pounds are asked 
for in the present Estimates for Barrack Accommodation. It will take at least 
three years to build these barracks. When they are built, if Mr. Brodrick’s fore- 
cast be true, they will not be wanted. 
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The Third Corps has the radical defect of being composed in 
part of militia. It comprises three batteries of militia artillery, 
and three battalions which, under the existing system, cannot 
be called upon to fight outside the United Kingdom, Of the 
other three Corps we need not speak at any length. For all 
practical purposes they are composed of units drawn from the 
auxiliary forces, and have only aslight “stiffening ” of regulars. 
They are, by the statement of Mr. Brodrick’s return, provided 
with volunteer heavy artillery. But we read: 

Some doubts exist as to the exact meaning of Mr. Brodrick’s statement in 
reference to the re-arming of Artillery Volunteers, and the point was not cleared 
up by Mr Balfour’s definite statement that “we have provided them (the 
Volunteer Artillery) with heavy guns of the most advanced pattern for which 
they have been asking for years.” The Secretary for War said that £750,000 
had been spent in buying 4.7-in. guns for the Volunteers. It is true that a few 
artillery regiments in the Midlands and on the East Coast have had four guns 
each, but these do not account for nearly all the 200 mentioned by the War 
Secretary. It is somewhat strange, too, that not a single gun of them all has 
come to London. There are several metropolitan artillery corps which are 
allotted to the Thames defences, yet these regiments are still armed with 
smooth-bore 64-pounder muzzle-loading guns, made in 1805! One of them, 
indeed, has got a5-in. B.L. gun, wiich was rejected from the Navy, but as the 
fittings and stores are lacking, the weapon cannot be mounted, and is of no more 
use for drill purposes than a log of wood. 

It would also be interesting to know whether the transport, 
which was to be provided for the militia and volunteers, has 
any real existence outside the brains of the War Office clerks. 
It is further to be observed that the Fifth and Sixth Corps, 
which, being composed almost entirely of auxiliary troops, can 
be employed only for home defence, are stationed in the North 
of England, or in Scotland, where their services are not likely 
to be needed. 

It would seem, then, that the only relish of salvation in 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme is the fact that time and the hour will 
wipe it from the world without our prompting. But let us 
finally sum up the situation of to-day and see what the month 
has brought us. We all desire tosee our England a great and 
puissant nation, not mewing her mighty and perennial youth, 
but standing, as a strong man armed, to punish, to protect, and 
to defend. But it is idle to refuse to face the conditions and 
limitations of our desire, which are cast in terms of men and 
money. 

After the late lessons of our bitter education it might have 
been expected that effort would be concentrated on perfecting 
a moderate-sized regular Army for offensive war, and upon the 
creation of an organised field-force of citizen-soldiers sufficient 
to secure public confidence at a time when all that Army might 
be employed abroad. At the same time, it might have been 
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thought that the Army Corps, which could be justified on 
military grounds only if our regular army were tacked on to 
the tail of one of the vast armies of the Continent, would be 
abandoned in favour of a less cumbrous and extravagant 
organisation. But it was not to be. The main feature of 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme is an enormously increased expenditure 
of men who are not to be found and money which is ill to be 
spared. There has been no attempt to provide troops ready 
to reinforce any distant part of the Empire at a time when, as 
in July 1899, political considerations render mobilisation impos- 
sible. Nothing is done to reduce the vast number of ineffective 
soldiers whose cost inflates the Army Estimates and deludes 
the overtaxed public. The Army Corps reappears in its most 
objectionable form at more than its old objectionable price. 

Finally, at Mr. Brodrick’s passionate request, we are “not to 
confuse our minds by considering the position and action of the 
Navy.” This is to say, and it is true enough, that it is only 
by a sedulous blindness to the facts of the case and to the 
supreme factor of our national defence and national existence, 
that we can properly appreciate the advantages which Mr. 
Brodrick has been good enough to provide. The scheme was 
notoriously begotten of emergency to soothe an anxious and 
indignant public ; and, as the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed, to try to reform the administration of the Army and 
primarily of the War Office, and at the same time to conduct a 
great war, “ could not be done.” 

Mere movement is not of necessity forward. The contortions 
of a Sibyl without her inspiration and the nodosities of an oak 
without its robustness do not of necessity imply progress and 
strength. The country shows a growing distrust and dislike 
of Mr. Brodrick’s plan, and neither indignity nor enmity is 
intended when we claim its modification and. amendment. 
And here it may be permissible to write a word as to the 
attitude of those Unionists who have opposed and will continue 
strenuously to oppose this scheme, Charges of disloyalty and 
self-advertisement are lightly scattered. But it is against the 
sense of man to imagine that a considerable body of Members of 
Parliament, who are bound by the common traditions, common 
interests, and common convictions to a great party in the 
State, would carelessly incur imputations and misunderstanding 
without a sufficing cause. There is a loyalty which transcends 
the laws of the division-lobbies. And, after all, the House of 
Commons is the Great Council of the nation, and not a Bed of 
Justice to register decrees of sovereign power. It is in this 
faith that we have acted and shall continue to act. We can 
afford to wait ; the nation cannot. HENRY CUST. 
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It has long been foreseen by careful observers that the strained 
relations subsisting between France and Siam might ripen at 
any moment into acrisis. It will be fortunate for England if 
the arrival of this critical moment does not find her Government 
unprepared with any definite plan, or hesitating how to uphold 
British interests. A policy of drift, any deficiency of nerve or 
readiness, cannot fail to risk our predominant influence with 
Siam, and to damage our commerce in the East. The safety 
of our Burmese frontier, and even the tranquillity of our Indian 
Empire, may be endangered by the development of events 
during the next few months. On the other hand, these same 
events will probably furnish an opportunity for consolidating 
the position of Great Britain in Indo-China, and for dissipating 
our chief cause for anxiety in regard to the eastern confines 
of India. The adequacy of the knowledge and capacity of 
our Ministers will be tested by their ability to avail themselves 
of the negotiations, which are being re-opened between the 
French and Siamese Governments, in order to bring about a 
definite and durable understanding between France, Great 
Britain, and Siam, in reference to their respective territories, 
and to their political and commercial pretensions, in Asia, 

The southern frontier of the kingdom of Siam is conterminous 
with the Federated Malay States, four native principalities 
which are under British protection, and have been administered 
since 1895 by British Residents. To the west it is bounded by 
the Burmese provinces of our Indian Empire. On the east 
and on the north it is bordered by the French Protectorates of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Annam. By repeated extensions of their 
territorial claims the French have enlarged their colonies of 
Indo-China at the cost of Siam, until at one point they have 
crept up to our Burmese frontier, where the river Mekong forms 
for a short distance the only division between French and 
British possessions. A comparison between the map of to-day 
and a map of Indo-China before 1893 will show the rapidity 
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of the French advance. In 1893 France picked a quarrel 
with Siam, forced the port of Bangkok with a couple of gun- 
boats, and refused to conclude peace until the King of Siam 
had ceded to her the whole of his territories beyond the 
Mekong river. The provinces of Battambang and Angkor 
were only saved to the Siamese by British diplomacy. Lord 
Curzon has denounced this action of France as indefensible; 
Lord Dufferin declared that with as much justice England 
might lay claim to Normandy and Guienne. Nevertheless, 
however arbitrary may have been the conduct of the French 
in 1893, and however disquieting it may have been since 
then, for the present Siam remains a _ substantial buffer 
State between the Asiatic dominions of Great Britain and 
France. The river Mekong, which now is the dividing line 
between the French and Siamese dominions to the north of 
Cambodia, would constitute a satisfactory frontier if it were 
not for an onerous Article imposed upon Siam as a con- 
dition of the peace of 1893. By this Article the Siamese 
Government are bound not to maintain any fortified post or 
military establishment within a radius of twenty-five kilometres 
on the right bank of the Mekong, nor to move an armed 
force within this zone. 

It would be superfluous to insist here upon a maxim which 
is part of the profession of faith of every politician and writer 
who is conversant with Indian affairs. Without exception they 
hold the opinion that the presence of France upon the frontier 
of our Indian Empire would be the occasion of hourly anxiety 
and of incessant intrigue, and that to have an aggressive 
military Power as our neighbour in those distant regions would 
impose upon us the necessity of additional expenditure upon 
defensive armaments. We must entertain, therefore, no 
suggestion which is likely to hurt the independence of Siam, 
or to loosen the ties of gratitude and of amity which unite 
her to England ; but we must continue peacefully to extend 
British influence by friendly offices, and by a scrupulous 
respect for the sovereign rights and susceptibilities of the 
Siamese Government. More especially must we avoid supply- 
ing, in consequence of any action on our part, a pretext or a 
precedent for French schemes of conquest. Our concern lies 
in loyally assisting the King of Siam to consolidate his 
dominions, and to develop their resources. In short we must 
never be tempted to deviate from the pursuit of our main 
interest, which is that of interposing a stable, well-governed, 
and independent buffer State between Burmah and the French 
colonies of Indo-China, Lord Curzon, in his Problems of the 
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Far East, as well as in several speeches in the House of Commons, 
has frequently expatiated on the virtues of this policy. It has 
been respected by successive Chief Secretaries for Foreign Affairs. 
“Her Majesty’s Government,” wrote Lord Rosebery during 
September of 1893 to the late Marquis of Dufferin, who was then 
our Ambassador at Paris, in a despatch combating certain French 
pretensions, “ regard the independence and integrity of Siam 
as a British interest of high importance.” The Blue-Book on 
the Affairs of Siam, in which this letter is printed, will even 
at this date repay looking into. It contains an emphatic pro- 
nouncement by Lord Salisbury concerning the expediency of 
establishing, between the possessions of Great Britain and 
France in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, “a strong independent 
kingdom of Siam, with well-defined frontiers,” besides a 
Memorial from the British Chambers of Commerce to the 
Foreign Office, cordially acknowledging the enlightened com- 
mercial regulations and good administration of Siam, and 
stating the importance attached by English merchants to that 
kingdom being maintained in its integrity, and to the continu- 
ance of a close understanding between it and England. Such 
an understanding has been preserved with scrupulous care 
on the part of the British, as of the Siamese, to the essential 
advantage of both nations. The influence of Great Britain in 
Siam, and the reliance of the Siamese King upon the honesty 
of our intentions and professions, were never more complete 
than they are at the present time. 

The Anglo-French Convention of 1896 has been up till now 
the chief contribution of British diplomacy towards effectuating 
our Siamese policy. Under this convention the British and 
French agreed to respect what may be termed the vitals of the 
country as neutral territory, mutually contracting to send no 
armed forces into the central region of Siam, nor to acquire 
within it any special concessions or privileges not equally 
enjoyed by the subjects of either nation. Lord Salisbury 
accompanied his signature of the Anglo-French agreement by 
a document well calculated to relieve any apprehension enter- 
tained by the Siamese monarch, lest the limitations upon the 
guarantee of his dominions, set out in the treaty, might cover 
insidious designs upon the part of Great Britain against those 
portions of his possessions not included within the scope of the 
guarantee. In a despatch, dated January 15, 1896, the late 
Prime Minister recognised in ample terms the rights of Siam to 
the undisturbed enjoyment of her entire dominions, and gave 
an assurance that nothing contained in the treaty was in- 
tended to detract from the validity of her sovereign rights 
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over those portions of territory which were not affected by its 
terms. 

By negotiating this Anglo-French Convention Lord Salisbury 
aimed at putting an obstacle in the way of the approach of the 
French towards our Indian frontier ; and so long as we preserve 
the good-will of Siam, and the Siamese authorities have the 
encouragement of our support, its provisions will aid us in 
holding at bay the menacing aspirations of the extremists of the 
French Colonial party, whose schemes include the absorption 
of Siam in the Indo-Chinese Empire of France. Nevertheless, 
the sum of Lord Salisbury’s achievement amounted to no more 
than a temporary safeguard for British interests, and a tempo- 
rary relief to Siam. The treaty was a palliative rather than a 
remedy. Although Great Britain and France entered into a 
mutual guarantee of the lands of the Menam basin, the outlying 
Siamese territories to the east and west—comprising the Korat 
plateau, and the Cambodian, as well as the Malay provinces— 
were not included in the covenant. Lord Salisbury indeed strove 
to minimise the significance of this omission by his concurrent 
acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the King over the rest of 
his dominions and dependencies. France, however, did not 
echo that assurance. She kept silence upon her intentions. In 
what they may consist we are left to gather from the utterances 
of her politicians and of her press. ‘ Nous exigeons,” M. Kiiss 
has lately written, giving expression to the views of many of the 
French Colonial party, ‘les deux rives du Mékong, et les pro- 
vinces, jadis cambodgiennes, de Battambang, et d’Angkor.” 
What is to be the attitude of Great Britain should a claim of this 
sort be officially advanced ?—The two banks of the Mekong! 
Once France has pushed her frontier to the north of Cambodia 
across the Mekong river, the buffer State, with which we hope 
to protect the confines of India, dwindles into a phantom. 
New conditions have supervened since the signing of the Con- 
vention of 1896. The most important of these is the comple- 
tion of the line of railway from Bangkok to Korat. Korat is 
now only distant a journey of eight hours from the capital of 
Siam. Yet Korat is situated in a district which is outside the 
guarantee of the Anglo-French Convention. Moreover, even so 
long ago as 1886, M. de Lanessan, in his work entitled L’ Expan- 
sion Coloniale de la France, was disposed to consider it as a 
French possession. There is no defensive position between 
the nearer bank of the Mekong and Korat ; indeed the tributary 
river of the Semun admits of being rendered an easy route of 
inter-communication. Once established on the right bank of 
the Mekong France will have Korat, and the approaches to the 
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Menam basin, within her grasp. Taking advantage of a moment 
when England may be embroiled with another Power, or of a 
native rising which may engage our military forces, under 
pretext of some quarrel with Siam she will be able to swoop 
down from Korat upon Bangkok, and to make herself possessed 
of the Siamese capital by a coup de main. Bangkok is the key 
to Indo-China, the centre of the railway system, the pivot of 
the commerce of the Siamese Gulf, the natural outlet for the 
products of the rich valley of the Menam. The port of Bangkok 
in French hands could be made almost invulnerable. From 
there, in the event of war with Great Britain, France might 
select her own point of attack upon the Burmese frontier, 
and, should she be acting in alliance with Russia, our Indian 
Empire would be exposed to the gravest peril. To France the 
occupation of Bangkok would afford an unrivalled base for 
offensive operations. It is necessary to us for purposes of 
defence. We cannot, it is true, take possession of the city. 
Such an attempt would be an outrage on a friendly nation, and 
must involve us in hostilities with at least one European Power. 
Nor is it our policy to stretch further our Indian frontier. We 
do not wish our boundaries to become conterminous with 
those of France, Our best defence is to be found as heretofore 
in the integrity of Siam. We can insist that her capital shall 
not be exposed to danger by the proximity of a great military 
Power. So long as France is not permitted to cross the 
Mekong river, and Korat, with the approaches to the Menam 
basin, remains in the undisputed possession of a Siamese 
Government which continues well-disposed towards England, 
so long the French will encounter almost insuperable difficulties 
in any attempt to attack, or to molest, our Burmese provinces. 
The political aims of Great Britain in Indo-China are thus 
marked out for us with singular plainness, and we are entitled 
to demand from our Foreign Office an unswerving resistance 
to any pretensions on the part of the French to secure a 
footing north of Cambodia on the right bank of the river 
Mekong, or to exercise any protectorate control in the neigh- 
bourhood of Korat. 

It is to be hoped that our Government have already resolved 
to negative any proposals which may tend to impair the reality 
of the sovereign rights of Siam over her dominions on the west 
of the Mekong. They must not, however, content themselves 
with mumuring a negation ; but should evince some degree of 
intelligence in combating such illegitimate pretensions. Nothing, 
for instance, can be less expedient at the present moment than 
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to the outlying provinces to the east of Siam, by any action on 
our own part in regard to those outlying provinces situated 
within the Malay Peninsula. The Korat piateau and the 
Siamese Malay States are alike excluded from the guarantee of 
the Anglo-French Convention. If England shall ask to exer- 
cise a sort of protectorate through a British Resident in the 
States of Kelantan and Trengganu, France, relying upon the 
‘‘most favoured nation” clause which has been included in all 
Siamese treaties with European Powers, is justified in demand- 
ing a similar privilege for herself at Korat. Already M. Kiiss, 
in his article in La Revue d’ Asie, has adroitly availed himself of 
this opening, and made the most of the indiscreet designs of 
some of our British Malay officials. He chooses to assume 
that the British claim has been pressed and admitted, and that 
English officials are to be imposed as Residents upon the 
Siamese dependencies of Kelantan and Trengganu. Let 
France then, he proceeds to exclaim, insist upon a similar con- 
cession in connection with those territories which—as he 
significantly expresses it—lie within the French zone of influ- 
ence! England has repeatedly, by treaty and by solemn 
assurances, acknowledged the sovereign rights of Siam over 
her Malay dependencies ; and it is to be lamented that, just at 
this critical juncture, our Foreign Office should have counte- 
nanced any semblance of a claim which can be interpreted to 
impugn those rights, and which cannot fail to be used by the 
Colonial party in France as a pretext and a precedent for 
establishing French influence in the neighbourhood of Korat. 
The precedent of our own high-handed dealing with the Shan 
States of the Siam-Burmese frontier hampered our authority 
to resist the French encroachments of 1893. Are we again 
going to disable ourselves beforehand from giving effective 
opposition to any motions by France which may imperil the 
integrity of Siam? It can never be good policy to sacrifice 
some primary far-reaching purpose so as to catch at an imme- 
diate, but inferior, gain. It may be natural enough for the 
advocates of colonial expansion at Singapore—just as it is natural 
for Frenchmen in Tongking and Cambodia—to turn covetous 
eyes towards neighbouring provinces. It is a kind of virtue 
in a British Malay official to be zealous about increasing the 
size and importance of our Malay Protectorate ; so long as his 
zeal does not incite him to force the hands of the Home Govern- 
ment by rash demands, or to show discourtesy towards a friendly 
neighbour. Buta British Minister for Foreign Affairs has to 
take a wider survey of British interests. He would deserve to 
be impeached if, in order to satisfy the local enthusiasm of a 
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single Colony, he should hazard the safety or tranquillity of 
our Indian Empire. 

Hitherto I have been dealing exclusively with the political 
aspect of the Siamese question ; yet it is of scarcely less im- 
portance to British trade. Siam has embraced an enlightened 
commercial policy. The traders of all nations have free access 
to her ports and towns; European enterprise is encouraged. 
Our merchants could not contemplate with equanimity a change 
in the ownership of Siamese territory. The restrictive tariff, 
which is a characteristic of French colonial administration, 
would be a severe blow to English commerce in the East, and 
would impoverish our settlements of Hong Kong and Singapore 
by depriving them of their most accessible and generous 
customer. Moreover, the regulations prevailing throughout 
Siam in regard to land and mining concessions are uniform and 
equitable. They were drawn up under the expert advice of 
Mr. Warrington Smyth, whose services have since been re- 
tained by Lord Milner as Commissioner for the Mining Depart- 
ment in South Africa. They were acquiesced in by the British 
Foreign Office. These circumstances did not, however, pre- 
vent the Foreign Office from recently urging with importunity 
the claims of a single concessionaire to exceptional privileges. 
The Siamese Government were compelled most reluctantly to 
allow their system to be infringed so as to serve the financial 
interests of an English promoter, whose pretensions, however 
greatly they found favour in Downing Street, were regarded 
with scant sympathy by the British commercial community at 
Bangkok. In itself this matter may seem of trifling conse- 
quence. Yet, viewed in conjunction with the other occurrences 
affecting Siamese authority in the Malay Peninsula, it betrays 
how easily the Foreign Office can be squeezed into action that 
is inconsistent with the main principles of British policy. Lord 
Goschen accurately expressed the safe limits of interference, in 
affairs of this nature, in a speech which he delivered when a 
Member of the House of Commons. He urged the House to 
draw a distinction between promoting British trade in its broad 
sense, and pushing the trade of particular firms or individuals. 
“The working out of special advantages for special firms,” he 
went on to say, “often involves the Governments who have 
promoted such business in very awkward claims. The friction 
caused by these claims frequently damages the trade of the whole 
country quite as much as it has been served by granting an indi- 
vidual concession.” By backing the pretensions of a British conces- 
sionaire to ride roughshod over the officials of Siam, our Foreign 
Office cannot have failed to introduce a wholly superfluous 
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subject of friction at a time when a good understanding between 
Great Britain and the Siamese Government is especially desirable. 
The consequences of this tactless blunder may not be con- 
fined to some passing ill-humour. The “ most favoured nation” 
clause of the Siamese treaties with other European countries 
cannot be supplanted by any private understanding between 
Siam and Great Britain. If the British Government can insist 
upon the Siamese bestowing exceptional privileges upon an 
English subject in one of the districts not mentioned in the 
Anglo-French guarantee, the French Government are also 
entitled to claim exceptional privileges for French concession- 
aires within any of those districts, and to convict Siam of a 
breach of amity if their request be not conceded. For a very 
small gain, and a gain in which the community of British 
traders do not share, we have contributed to establish an un- 
fortunate precedent. 

Already the favour shown by the Siamese towards traders 
and capitalists of English nationality is a standing grievance 
with the French. Since 1900, when two British shipping lines 
passed into the hands of a German company, Germany has 
enjoyed the bulk of the carrying trade. As in every other part 
of the globe, German competition threatens to become a serious 
factor. For the present, however, Great Britain and _ her 
Colonies of Singapore, Hong Kong, and India practically 
monopolise the Siamese market. During the year 1go1 British 
imports accounted for nearly twenty-four million, out of total 
imports to the value of twenty-nine million dollars. German 
imports amounted to some two million dollars, while those from 
France and her Colonies did not reach one million, Similarly 
the exports to France were less than a million, and to Germany 
about two millions and a half. Out of exports to the value of 
forty-five million dollars, England and her Colonies were 
credited with between thirty-nine and forty millions. The trade 
of Siam is still in its infancy. Not only does her river Menam, 
the Siamese Nile, fertilise a district as rich as any in Asia, but 
the Menam, with its tributary the Meping, is likely to become 
in time an important outlet for the commerce of Southern 
China. The chief northerly town of Siam, Chiengmai, which is 
situated on the trade-route to China, will besides, before many 
years shall have passed, be in communication, by rail, with both 
Burmah and Bangkok. Our present, and still more, our future, 
commercial interests, therefore, dictate to us much the same 
policy as our political interests require. Neither can escape 
injury should the territories of the Menam valley, and the 
integrity of the Siamese dominions, be threatened by the 
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presence, either actual or potential, of the French at Korat. 
By assisting Siam to consolidate her position, we ensure to 
England her fair share of any future trade developments with 
Southern China. By convincing the Siamese Government of 
the friendly and unselfish character of our intentions, and of 
our resolve neither to encroach ourselves upon the sovereign 
rights of their monarch, nor to permit encroachments upon 
them by others, we shall continue steadily to build up our 
influence at Bangkok, and shall succeed in perpetuating the 
favour with which British residents in Siam are regarded. 
There is only one condition which might invalidate the 
wisdom of this policy. Should Siam asa State suffer from any 
inherent weakness, then its successful pursuit might be rendered 
impracticable, Siam, however, is no moribund or decaying 
nation, Her continued existence as an independent kingdom 
may be menaced by the design of France to create in Indo- 
China an empire to rival that of British India; nevertheless, 
for efficient and enlightened government, she cedes only to 
Japan the first place among Eastern monarchies. Her taxes 
are by no means burdensome ; her revenue is elastic, and shows 
a good margin over expenditure. She has no debt ; the million 
and a half pounds devoted by her Government during the last 
few years to railway construction have been paid out of yearly 
revenue. | am not defending an economy which may well 
seem to be unduly favourable to a future generation of tax- 
payers.® The creation of a national debt, moderate in amount, 
might serve to enhance the international credit of the kingdom. 
Still this circumstance remains a remarkable testimony to the 
prosperity of Siam, and to the thriftiness of her administration. 
Mr. Rivett Carnac, who for twenty-five years served in the 
financial department of our Indian Government, is now Finan- 
cial Adviser at Bangkok. His Budget for the year 1902 to 
1903, a business-like and encouraging document, records a 
progressive outlay upon railways, roads, canals, and other 
public works. Within the last months the Siamese Government 
have successfully accomplished, without assistance from any 
European financiers, the economic feat of establishing a gold 
standard. The Siamese enjoy other benefits, besides an equit- 
able system of finance, beyond what most Eastern peoples can 
boast. With every important department of their Government 
are associated highly paid and competent European officials. 
Many of these are experienced Anglo-Indians. The majority 
of them are of English birth. Of the chief European officials 
at Bangkok, fifteen are Englishmen, while thirteen altogether 
belong to other nationalities. A fact that cannot escape 
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observation, and which not unnaturally gives rise to bitter 
comment in France, is that not a single official of French 
nationality is included in this body of advisers. 

The discussions which are now being renewed between 
France and Siam make it very necessary for the British 
Government to get a clear conception both of the aims of 
British policy, and of the most likely means of realising them. 
The French never appeared to regard their Peace of 1893 with 
Siam as more than a truce. They proceeded to occupy 
Chantaboon, a fortified town well within Siamese territory, and 
to express their intention of remaining there until all the stipu- 
lations of the treaty had been executed. These have long since 
been fulfilled by Siam. France, however, to this hour is in 
occupation of Chantaboon, in spite of giving repeated under- 
takings to evacuate it. On October 7 of last year a Convention 
was signed at Paris by Phya Suriya, the able representative of 
Siam in France, and M. Delcassé, which professes to interpret, 
and, in some particulars, to modify the Treaty of 1893. By 
the provisions of this Convention Siam was at last to be grati- 
fied by the French evacuation of Chantaboon; while the 
restrictions imposed by Article 3 of the earlier treaty, denying 
to Siam the right of erecting fortifications or of moving troops — 
within a zone of twenty-five kilometres from the banks of the 
Mekong, were to be cancelled. To France, on the other hand, 
was to be ceded some territory which had been in dispute. 
Siam besides covenanted to employ no troops within the basin 
of the Mekong other than troops of Siamese nationality under 
the command of Siamese officers. An exception was to be 
admitted in favour of her police, who are now officered by 
Danes ; but the concurrence of France was to be obtained to 
future appointments of officers of European extraction. No 
roads, canals, or railways were to be constructed in the basin 
of the Mekong with foreign capital, except with French 
concurrence. 

This Convention was to be ratified within four months of its 
signature. At first it seemed that the condition would be 
fulfilled ; but M. Delcassé has been unable to maintain his 
ground in the face of the volley of protests, both in France 
and in Indo-China, which greeted the publication of the 
arrangement. Although the real motives of the hostility of the 
Colonial party towards the Convention are capable of justifica- 
tion, the expedients to which some of their number have resorted 
in order to discredit it, and to obstruct its ratification, have been 
thoroughly unworthy. They began by attributing its concep- 
tion to the interested mediation of the royal House of Denmark, 
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and its execution to the intriguing diplomacy of a Danish 
princess of French origin. There is just a modicum of truth 
in this statement, which otherwise is a mere fable. The 
sanguine overtures of a certain princess supplied the initiative 
which set the subsequent negotiations in train. Yet, although 
her enthusiasm may have brought the parties to the treaty 
together, the Convention was not, as M. Delcassé’s critics would 
have us believe, a ready-made document dictated to the two 
signatery Ministers, but a subject of frequent and anxious 
consultations between them, from which the feminine element 
was politely, yet none the less effectively, excluded. Another 
more monstrous, and even more ridiculous, insinuation has 
been circulated by the baser among the Parisian newspapers, 
which have not been ashamed to charge M. Delcassé with 
being bribed by Siam to give his adhesion to the Convention. 
Of course, not a scintilla of evidence is produced to lend 
probability to this gross libel ; and fortunately the reputation of 
M. Delcassé is too good to suffer injury from grotesque slanders 
of this description, Nevertheless the effrontery of these 
misstatements published by a section of the Press, in addition 
to some more plausible matters of complaint which France 
can make against the Siamese Government in regard to their 
attitude towards her, supported as well by the influence of the 
French Colonial party, and of such authorities as M. Doumer 
and M. Beau, the Governor-General of Indo-China, have 
sufficed to secure the postponement of any attempt to ratify 
the Convention, if not to obtain its withdrawal. M. Delcassé’s 
published letter leaves usin uncertainty as to whether we are 
to regard the treaty as only dormant, or as dead. The final 
move made by M. Beau in the campaign of obstruction was 
highly ingenious. Towards the middle of last April he sub- 
mitted to the French Ministry a project for a railway which 
was to traverse for some distance Siamese territory. It was on 
the face of it improbable that the line of railway which he 
proposed could ever be of commercial use to France, or ever 
repay the cost of its building. M. Beau’s object, however, was 
not to get the line constructed, but to elicit a veto by Siam 
upon its construction. The Siamese authorities at Bangkok, 
foolishly enough, allowed themselves to be entrapped by this 
device, and signified their decision to sanction no railroad within 
Siam that was not built with Siamese capital. If they were 
really desirous of getting the Convention ratified no refusal 
could have been more ill-timed. M. Delcassé probably 
recognised how, after this incident, it would be impossible 
to induce the Chamber to ratify the Convention in its present 
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shape. However equitable its terms, they were only accept- 
able to France upon the understanding that the Siamese 
Government were going for the future to extend the same 
favour to French enterprise, which they now reserve for the 
traders and capitalists of other European nations. Once 
again the conditions under which Siam and the French 
Empire are to co-exist as neighbours in Indo-China are 
plunged in the melting-pot ; and it is not improbable that 
pressure will be put upon the Siamese Government to suffer 
new concessions of territory, or to qualify her sovereign rights 
over territory which might still be left nominally under her 
control. 

Certain of the aims of a section of the French Colonial party 
are so inimical to British interests in Indo-China that our Govern- 
ment must be prepared to resist them at all hazards. We cannot 
afford to allow the French frontier to cross the Mekong river 
north of Cambodia, nor can we regard with equanimity any 
description of French protectorate in the Korat plateau. Now 
that negotiations are once more reopened between France and 
Siam, we ought not to delay in acquainting the French 
Government with the importance which we attach to the full 
integrity of Siam being respected. We shall be acting very 
foolishly, however, should our attitude be one of mere opposi- 
tion to the claims of France. The occasion is favourable for 
trying to effect a stable settlement of the Siamese question. 
It is quite clear that without the accord of France we can 
never reach a result which will offer a fair prospect of per- 
manence. Our Foreign Office will be crowning its reputation 
for want of foresight if it does not take advantage of this 
moment to endeavour to arrive at a definite understanding with 
France, which may relieve us of future anxiety on the score of 
India. At the worst the failure of such an attempt can have no 
harmful consequences, while, even in its failure, it might 
operate as a hint to M. Delcassé not to oppress Siam with 
unreasonable demands. There can be no room for perplexity 
as to the settlement that would be satisfactory to ourselves. 
Our purpose would be attained were the guarantee of the 
Anglo-French Convention of 1896 so. enlarged as to include 
the whole dominions of Siam, Thus France and England would 
mutually contract not to acquire any special privilege or 
advantage, nor to enter with an armed force without the consent 
of the other Power, within any part of the Siamese Kingdom. 
Such an extension over the whole of Siam of the guarantee of 
1896 would imply little sacrifice on the side of Great Britain. 
The expansionists of Singapore would indeed be obliged to con- 
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tract their day-dreams ; and we might have to acquiesce in some 
infringement of the practical monopoly of trade which we 
enjoy in the Siamese dependencies of the Malay Peninsula. 
Our commercial preponderance will not, however, be easily 
upset. A fair field for the enterprise of our merchants and 
capitalists is all that we can justly lay claim toin any quarter of 
Siam. On the other hand we shall have ensured tranquillity 
upon our Burmese frontier, and shall have solved a vexatious 
and perilous problem. 

So manifest must be our gain that there might seem to be 
little chance of the French consenting tothis arrangement. An 
influential group, however, of French politicians is as anxious 
as ourselves to set the problem at rest, and as convinced as our- 
selves of the benefit which will result from a stable and 
independent buffer State being interposed between the Asiatic 
possessions of France and England. Such were the views 
expressed by the late M. Waddington, and by M. de Courcel ; 
they are doubtless the views held by M. Delcassé. They are 
shared moreover by many of the most prominent and sagacious 
members of the Colonial party. These are aware how France 
cannot absorb Siam without coming into collision with Great 
Britain. The eventuality of our being so weakened by troubles 
elsewhere as to be unable to resent a French raid upon Bangkok 
seems to them remote and improbable. They are willing, there- 
fore, to resign the possibility of so problematic a triumph, in 
return for more immediate advantages ; while they recognise 
how no advantageous settlement can be arrived at without the 
concurrence of England. Even from M. Kiss—a politician of 
an advanced Colonial type, impregnated with Anglophobia— 
we had last November the following remarkable admission : 
“| faut, il faut absolument que la France s’entende avec 
l’Angleterre au sujet des affaires siamoises, I] faut que I’in- 
fluence frangaise soit sauvegardée au Siam, et elle ne peut 
l’étre qu’ aprés entente avec l’Angleterre.” The conclusion has 
forced itself upon the more reasonable and experienced of the 
French Colonial party—and among them, I believe, upon 
M. Doumer—that little benefit can accrue to France from 
merely extending her boundaries over thinly populated and 
unproductive areas, such as the outlying territories of eastern 
Siam, while she cannot hope to get possession of the fertile 
Menam valley. They have wisely, therefore, come to attach 
more importance to promoting the commercial progress of 
their country within the Siamese frontier than to pushing the 
French frontier forward. Their chief grievance against Siam 
is her withholding from French residents the favour which she 
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shows to the subjects of other European nations, and especially 
to persons of English extraction. They do not dispute that 
this disfavour may be attributed to the suspicion excited among 
the Siamese in consequence of the aggressive policy of France ; 
yet they stipulate that if France should consent to an equitable 
and permanent settlement of the boundary question, she should 
be compensated for resigning her territorial claims by receiving 
some pledge that she will share for the future in the commercial 
and administrative development of the kingdom. On these 
lines they opposed the ratification of the Franco-Siamese treaty 
of last year. It was generally understood how this treaty was to 
be accompanied by an amendment of the Siamese attitude 
towards France. The amour propre of France is still, however, 
perpetually offended. I have mentioned how numerous highly 
paid European officials are in the employ of Siam as advisers to 
various governmental departments. Almost every Power has 
representatives among them—England, the United States, 
Germany, Denmark, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hol- 
land. Only France is unrepresented. Yet France is the 
neighbour of Siam, and, next to Great Britain, has—politically, 
at any rate—the greatest stake in her fortunes and adminis- 
tration. 

We may attribute this state of affairs to the conduct of 
France herself ; yet no explanation can render it satisfactory. 
It is an evil whose permanence can only engender further 
unrest. Patience and conciliation on the part of France might 
in time prove a remedy, and reassure the nervous misgivings of 
Siam. These, however, are just the virtues which it is difficult 
—indeed almost impossible—for French Ministers to inculcate 
or exhibit when they are harried by the clamour of French 
officials in Indo-China, and of their sympathisers at home, who 
point to the virtual disabilities imposed upon Frenchmen, to the 
disfavour which is shown to them, and to the favour which is 
extended to their commercial rivals. They angrily argue that 
they can expect from Siam neither concessions nor amity. 
They exclaim against moderating their territorial demands, 
where they can look for no compensating advantages. Is this 
misunderstanding, then, to be perpetuated? Can Great Britain 
in no way contribute to put an end to these chronic disputes, 
which affect so disagreeably her own position? We can 
cheerfully accept the boundary stipulations contained in the 
still unratified treaty of last year between France and Siam. 
If, then, taking the frontiers as settled in that treaty, we can 
persuade France to enter with us into a mutual agreement to 
guarantee the integrity and independence of the remaining 
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Siamese dominions, abandoning on either side all notions as to 
spheres of influence over any of the outlying provinces, we 
might well engage to use our good offices with the Siamese 
Government to satisfy any reasonable political and commercial 
pretensions to which France may attach importance. There 
are several concessions which could be allowed to French 
enterprise. Especially we should urge upon the King the 
expediency of selecting an equitable proportion of his advisers 
from among Europeans of French nationality. Once France 
will cordially co-operate with Great Britain in determining 
the limits of the kingdom of Siam, and in consolidating its 
territories so that they may constitute a stable buffer State 
between her Colonies and India, all motives for antagonism 
will be removed, We shall be able to welcome her assistance 
in promoting the internal well-being of the country, and Siam 
will cease to live in fear of her aggressive designs, 

I have no doubt that we should be well advised in seizing 
the present occasion to approach the French Government with 
a view to attempting a friendly solution of the Siamese ques- 
tion. A parting caution will not, however, be out of place. 
Such negotiations cannot be too prudently conducted. The 
cardinal principle of British policy must not be lost sight of in 
any eagerness to force an agreement. The principle was 
stated in a sentence by Lord Curzon during a debate which 
took place some years ago in the House of Commons: “ It is 
undoubtedly to the direct interest of this country that Siam 
should be kept an independent political unit in the Asiatic 
system, free from the encroachment and aggression of any 
foreign Power, whoever it might be.” This must be the 
fundamental condition of our mediation. It is not by splitting 
up Siam into spheres of influence, or into protectorates, that we 
can ensure tranquillity on our Burmese frontier. The frontier 
lines of spheres of influence or of protectorates are, for all 
practical purposes, the frontiers of the Powers who exercise 
the protective rights. It is only by preserving the independence 
of Siam intact that we can escape the danger of having a great 
military Power as our neighbour. The first and unalterable 
purpose of our diplomacy must remain the integrity and 
independence of Siam. We must not be tempted into sanction- 
ing any claims which may tend to weaken her sovereign rights, 
or which may alienate from us her friendship. 


LIONEL R. HOLLAND. 


THE BATTLE OF ECKERNFORDE FJORD: 
BETWEEN A DANISH SQUADRON 
AND PRUSSIAN BATTERIES, APRIL 


5, 1849 * 


NoT without deepfelt and painful emotions does the sailor 
grasp the pen to delineate the gloomy picture of a battle in 
which his arms were vanquished—and not with honour—the 
arms to which he belongs heart and soul, although the forces 
were so unequal, So glorious was the victory for shore-batteries 
and for troops who hardly ever before beheld a man-of-war, 
and naturally, therefore, went into action with fear and trem- 
bling. Nevertheless, as even disaster must be borne with 
fortitude by every true friend of the Naval Service, in order to 
gain therefrom experience and lessons in times to come, we 
have deemed it of some interest and consequence to sift all the 
matériel concerning the events of this unique naval battle in 
order to get as near as possible to the truth. 

The war between Denmark and the Central Government in 
Frankfurt respecting the possession of the Duchies broke forth 
anew in April of the year when the peace negotiations came to 
naught. The Danish nation stood alone; the justice of its 
cause was its only ally. Its Army, although increased during 
the winter to some 30,000 men, could not in strength 
come up to that of Prussia, which daily received reinforcements 

* By Oscar Fredrik (H.M. Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway). Trans- 
lated, with special permission, by Carl Siewers. With Sketch Map by his 
Majesty. This review of the battle in Eckernférde Fjord, by King Oscar, who 
is himself a born sailor and has spent half his life at sea in all parts of the 
world, as the “ Sailor Prince of Sweden,” is of more than ordinary interest at the 
present day, as it throws a striking light on the tremendcus progress made by 
Prussia and the German Empire in the development of her Navy, as his Majesty 
tells us that at that day, a little over fifty years ago, she had not a sail at sea, 
at all events in the Baltic, and Denmark then held undisputed sway there, even 


loruing it over Russia, whilst now the Kaiser might justly claim the title of 
“ Adiniral of the Baltic,” if not “of the Atlantic.”—C. S. 
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and whose losses were easily made good, so that 50,000 strong 
stood already in the Duchies. Yet the Danish fleet held 
undisputed sway at sea, where not a sail of the enemy’s was to 
be seen. Besides, the fleet-—the old Danish walls of oak—had 
the nation’s confidence since days of yore. Indeed, for several 
centuries the Army had been under the protecting wing of the 
Navy, and that service was ever the more popular with the 
Sons of Vikings. Its officers were famed throughout Northern 
lands for their nautical skill, yet more so for their bravery and 
daring. True, there was great scarcity of good sailors when 
so many ships had to be equipped, but, on the other hand, the 
enemy had nota sail at sea. Thus everything promised well. 
To Commodore Garde was given the command of the Baltic 
squadron, which was to blockade Swinemiinde and the shores 
of Prussia, partly Kiel and Liibeck, and partly attack the coast 
of the Duchies on the left flank of the army. Attention was 
particularly directed to Eckernforde Fjord, delineated in the 
accompanying sketch. The idea, although hardly credible, seems 
to have been this: that, whilst destroying the fortifications, 
take the town by storm, entrench the forces there, and then, 
according to favourable opportunities, operate against Kiel (!) 
and Friedrichsort(!), or, at all events, to force the Prussians to 
evacuate North Schleswig, through this force on their left wing, 
in order to enable the two Danish army corps from Jutland 
and Als to join hands at Sundeved. To accomplish this great 
task with such a small force, which seems to have been but a 
thousand men, was of course impossible ; even with 10,000 it 
would have been a daring venture. 

Be this as it may, Captain Palludan had, as he himself states, 
received orders from the “ High Commando,” or Danish Admi- 
ralty, to enter Eckfernforde Fjord, destroy the batteries and 
seize the town. The narrow fjord is two German miles in 
length, reckoned from the edge of the so-called Middel Flack— 
a shallow—to the steep rising shores just south of the little 
town of Eckernférde, which is situated on a promontory 
between the sea and a small lake. The course of the fjord, by 
the compass, is nearly east-west. At the mouth the width 
is about four miles and at the middle about two, whence it 
rapidly narrows, closing abruptly in a creek to north-west, 
The depth at the entrance is some twenty fathoms, but only a 
few cable-lengths from the shore the depth is only from seven 
to ten fathoms. The shores are very steep, and rise to high 
ridges in some places, whilst in others they are intersected by 
valleys and depressions, forming lakes and pools. The troops 
allotted to the defence of the coast of South Schleswig were 
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principally Saxons, with some Nassau and Schleswig-Holstein 
garrison artillery, all under the command of Prince Ernst of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.* At Eckernforde the Prince himself 
was posted with three to four battalions of infantry and half a 
battery of four Nassau 18-lb. guns. In addition, for the chief 
protection of the coast, two earthworks had been constructed, 
the northern at A armed—as the most reliable reports say—with 
two 84-lb. battery guns of Paixhan’s construction and two 
24-lb. or 18-lb. ordinary cannon. Mortars for the firing of 
red-hot bombs were also mounted during the day, at all events 
in the Southern Battery. Thus everything was ready for the 
attack.t 

Several Danish sail had already, on the afternoon of April 14, 
been signalled from Labder earthworks at Kiel, standing west 
under a stiff easterly breeze, which anchored for the night at 
the mouth of the fjord, three-quarters of a mile from the 
innermost battery. The squadron of Captain Palludan con- 
sisted of the line-of-battleship Christian VIII., 84 guns, flying 
his flag; the frigate Gefion, Captain Meijer, 46 or 42 guns; 
the brig Sz. Croix, 16 guns; and the paddle-steamers Hek/a 
and Geiser, Captains Alchlund and Wulff, armed each with two 
heavy bomb cannon and some big 24-lb. guns, the former 
vessel of 200 h.p. and the latter of 160 h.p. Another steam- 


vessel and three transports are also said to have taken part 
in the fight, but, with the brig, sheared off early and stood 
away. 

The following morning, at four o’clock, on “ the fatal Easter 
Thursday,” so disastrous in Danish naval history,{ the weather 
was fair and the wind light, but blew on shore. Yet the com- 
mander decided to attack. We give his plan in his own words: 


I shall myself, with the ship-of-the-line, advance along the line drawn on the 
sketch and take up position at L., whilst the frigate takes up position at F. 
Meantime the two steamships are to keep outside the fire of A Battery and, 
advancing along the southern shore and the lines indicated, throw bombs at 
B Battery, but still be prepared when signalled to haul the respective battle- 
ships out of the fire.§ 


* Brother of the late Prince Consort.—C. S. 

+ According to some reports there was a ¢hird battery, and Lieut. Baron 
Fredrik Wedel-Jarlsberg even mentions a fortification lower down armed with 
six 18-lb. guns, so that B Battery should have had ten guns. But neither 
Palludan or the Prussians refer to this. Indeed, he mentions even a great 
number of 12-lb. and 6-lb. field-guns mounted in different places along the 
shore, north and south of the town. (See Sketch.) 

} On that day, too, was fought the terrible battle of Copenhagen, April 2, 1801, 
Nelson’s immortal victory. 

§ This sketch never reached Copenhagen, but was no doubt retained by the 
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At half-past seven the squadron was under weigh and stood 
in under main sail, when A Battery at once opened a lively 
fire, which was as quickly responded to by the flag-ship as she 
ran by. At the allotted spot, z.e., probably W.S.W. of A Battery 
(nearer the south-west shore, and thus N.E. of B Battery), the 
vessel hove to under starboard anchors afore and warp-anchor 
with catch astern, in such a position that her broadside guns 
could be fairly brought to bear on both batteries at once. 

The frigate Gefion appears to have anchored a little ahead, 
so that her heavy guns could not be brought to bear fully ; 
yet this is a moot point in the reports. 

The fight now began in earnest, firing proceeding without 
cessation when it was possible to see for the smoke, the Danes 
firing partly broadsides and partly single shots in quick succes- 
sion, But we shall let the Danish commander speak: “The A 
Battery was soon silenced (although, as we have shown, heavier 
armed), whilst the southern B Battery kept up a furious fire on 
the Gefion, and our guns were, in spite of all efforts, unable to 
silence it.” * 

“Presently Captain Meijer hoisted signals for the steamship 
Geiser to come to his assistance and swing the stern of the 
frigate up into the wind, so that the warp-anchor might be 
dropped and her broadside brought to bear on the battery. 
But the cable had hardly been hauled taut when it was struck 
in halves. I observed this and that Captain Meijer purposed to 
be towed out by the stern, an intention which I must commend 
the more as he had previously signalled for more men in order 
to continue the fight. But it seemed that the day was shorn of 
all ‘luck,’ which is an element to be considered in every 
victorious battle, as at almost the same moment that Captain 
Wulff had got the cable taut, he cast it off and stood out, 
signalling that Gedser was damaged so much that she would 
have to be repaired in port. I then ordered him to withdraw.” 
Moreover, the large number of troops then massing ashore 
convinced Palludan of the impossibility of effecting a landing, 
and now, but alas! too late, he also signalled to Azs steamer to 
come in and tow him out. The reply from Heé/a, in her turn, 
was ‘ greatly damaged’ ”’! 

Palludan now continues : “There was now nothing to be 
done but to try to warp the vessel out of the fire, which I thought 
might be done successfully, as the wind was then still light. 
Prussians. My sketch is therefore the product of probability and the most 
reliable reports. 


* I venture to suggest : Would they not have succeeded in doing so with a 
slower and better directed fire by the officers themselves ? 
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But during the operations a stiff breeze sprung up, and the Gefion 
presently reported herself so damaged as to her running tackle 
that her sails could not be set, also a surgeon was required.” 
He was at once despatched, with seventeen men, and the 
warping was continued under a steady fire. ‘“ The time was now 
past noon, and, in spite of all our efforts, we had not succeeded 
in disabling more than one gun in B Battery. (Of this Prussian 
reports do not contain a single word.) I then sent Lieut. 
Ulrich ashore, offering to cease fire if the ships were allowed 
to withdraw unmolested, but if not the town would be destroyed.” 
The Prussians received the truce party courteously and the fire 
ceased at one o’clock, when a calm supervened, but such a calm 
as is but the forerunner of a storm. For three hours Lieut, 
Ulrich was detained, which the wily Prussians employed in 
repairing all the batteries and in calling up field artillery 
from Kiel and placing it in position with “ great skill and fore- 
sight” (as their reports have it), on the top of the ridges just 
south of the town, whence they could sweep the ship’s deck with 
their 12-lb. grenades. The Gefion’s warping, on the other hand, 
was very slow on account of the increase of the breeze. The 
flag-ship appears to have done nothing during these lengthy 
negotiations. Yet at four the envoys returned with the reply 
“that cessation of fire could not be granted ; that if the town 
was bombarded it would be an act of vandalism ” ; still, the 
mayor, on behalf of the citizens, declared that if the weal of the 
Fatherland demanded it, they would put up with the horrors of 
it. And at half-past five the firing from shore was again 
resumed with red-hot bombs, and much more fiercely. Palludan 
continues thus : 


My ship lay so that I could sweep the batteries with the broadside and the 
town with the stern guns, as the wind was now on the port side (N.E.), so 
that I, by sacrificing the frigate, might bring the flag-ship safely out of the fire, 
set sail immediately, and stand south on the port tack. And this plan I was 
eventually obliged to carry out when firing began with red-hot shot and more 
artillery appeared to be coming up. I then brought the starboard guns to bear 
on the artillery and the stern guns on the town whilst setting sail ; but I had 
hardly done so and got the vessel under weigh when such a grenade fire was 
opened upon us that in a few minutes all the running gear and the great main 
sail were shot away, so that the ship lost her steering and drifted ashore at south 
of B Battery, and within musket range. Even before we went ashore, I saw the 
Gefion strike her colours, and Lieut. Michelsen immediately came aboard with 
a message from Captain Meijer to the effect that he was forced by circum- 
stances to do so, being unable to defend the ship any longer and as every 
moment the number of dead and wounded increased.* 


* Lieut. Wedel-Jarlsberg of the Gezser adds that “ when the Gefion had fired 
80 rounds there was no more powder” ; yet the chief does not mention this. 
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About half an hour after the stranding of Christian VIII. 1 was obliged 
to abandon all hope of saving the ship, as every shot told on hull and tackle 
under a hail of red-hot shot and grenades, whilst sailors fell all around; in 
addition to these disasters, fires were reported in several parts, which I 
personally found to be so serious that it would have taken the whole available 
crew to put them out. I then called a council of the officers, which was of 
the unanimous opinion that it would only be a sacrifice of more lives to continue 
the fight and that there was no other alternative but to surrender, to which, 
with deep regret and pain, I was obliged to agree, and at six o’clock I gave the 
sorrowful order to strike the colours. 


The bottom valves were then opened and everybody engaged 
in putting out the fire. With this we were all busy when an 
order came from the shore that the commander was to leave at 
once, and the crew as quickly as possible, or firing would be re- 
opened. In vain Palludan remonstrated, and indeed happily 
(we say this with a feeling heart), as thus the gallant Danish 
sailors were saved the humiliation of seeing the Prussian colours 
flying fore and aft! The second officer was left to superintend 
the embarkation, and Palludan thus concludes: “I then left 
with heavy steps for the last time my gallant officers and men 
and the noble ship I had been so proud to command.” 

Ashore Palludan was received by one of the adjutants of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha with a carriage, and presently 
by the Prince himself, who, in the most courteous terms, asked 
for his sword, but it, as well as Captain Meijer’s, was returned 
the next day.* 

He was then ceremoniously conducted to an apartment, 
where, he says, he “ awaited events in great trepidation.” He 
continues: “At dusk I heard some more shots, and was told it 
was firing on the Gefion, whose chief had not yet come ashore. 
Then all was again silence, when suddenly a fierce cannonade 
broke out followed by a terrific explosion, and it became at 
once clear to me that Christian VIII. had blown up, and my 
ardent prayer to God was that all lives were saved, But alas! 
such was not the case, as the loss was appalling, though we shall 
never know how great.” The most heartrending grief and 
fearful anxiety must have torn the mind of the commander at 
that fatal hour, prompting these sad words ! 

Of officers aboard two first lieutenants, the commander of 
the landing-force, a surgeon, many petty officers, and some 
200 men were blown to pieces, many being wounded! Yet 
the Lieut. Ulrich referred to escaped, whilst a prisoner ashore, 
and dressed as a peasant drove with the German transports 
through Schleswig, and reached Als. The loss of the frigate 

* The report in the German papers that Meijer had shot himself through 
grief was not true. 
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Gefion on the other hand was about fifty killed and wounded 
and those of the Hek/a and Geiser about twenty. The escape 
of Lieut. Wedel-Jarlsberg, a Norwegian, from death was most 
remarkable, and is related by Palludan thus : 


This very brave officer came ashore with me, but at dusk went out again to 
help in the rescue, and when alongside he saw a sudden flame shooting up from 
the fore-hatch as he was hurrying the men into his boats. Yet with rare presence 
of mind he jumped overboard at the very moment the ship blew up, dived, but 
rising, dived again as splinters were flying in all directions around him. Still 
he reached the shore unharmed, and came to me dripping wet, to confirm my 
sad apprehension. 


The commander closes his report by expressing great satis- 
faction and praise of his officers and men, and, whilst deploring 
the fearful calamity, offers—nay demands—to be submitted to 
a court-martial The report is dated Rendsburg, April 8, 
1849. 

According to one report the fire on board might have been 
extinguished, which indeed was in a fair way of being done (to 
which also the official report testifies), when a boat-load of 
troops came aboard with the object of hoisting the Prussian 
Standard on the burning ship and the First Lieutenant, 
Kreiger, well known for his extraordinary bravery and coolness 
of mind, hit upon the frightful expediency to avoid the 
humiliation by blowing up friend and foe alike! Otherwise, 
indeed, it would be almost impossible to explain how the fire 
could burst forth so suddenly from the fore-hatch, near to the 
powder magazine. No doubt, therefore, it was done deliberately, 
and the report is true. Such deeds are judged differently ; by 
some absolutely condemned. We, for our part, must express 
for the heroic Kreiger our warmest admiration ! 

Still, to German honour be it said, prompt and very brave 
assistance was rendered by the troops who hastened aboard the 
burning ship to save those who were foes no longer. Indeed, 
many fell themselves victims to their bravery and humanity— 
among others a Holstein “Ober-Feuerwerker” (over bom- 
bardier), who had led the Southern Battery, which, as we know, 
decided the day. The town of Eckernforde suffered not a 
little, the southern part the most from the stern guns of the 
flag-ship. 

That the Prussians gloried over their victory is but natural ; 
indeed, they had good cause to do so. For here were soldiers 
from the inland who had never seen the sea, yet far less these 
noble ocean-citadels (which at first they had to fight with only 
a tenth of their gun-power), and yet in a few short hours gained 
a complete victory, whilst destroying a line-of-battleship and 
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taking a big frigate, the Gefion, “the darling of the Danish 
Navy,’ famous for her splendid build and armament! 
Naturally, therefore, the German accounts never cease to 
eulogise the brave Schleswig-Holstein artillery, which with 
only twelve guns, and of these some but field-pieces, gained 
such a glorious victory.* They dwelt enthusiastically on the 
spectacle of the vessels equipped at such expense and 
sacrifice and with such hope and confidence lying a mass of 
shattered wreckage on the powder-smoked shores, or the 
noble Gefion, Sealand’s hope and trust, flying the Prussian 
colours where the Dannebrog, Dana’s Standard, just now flew, 
and descanted on a Prussian commander standing where a 
Danish stood before, or Prussian gunners directing Danish 
guns On Danish tars should they again come within range! 
All this and variations of the same theme boasting of a splendid 
victory were poured forth in plenitude. And such glory had 
been purchased with a loss of only one killed and thirteen 
wounded! Truly an unparalleled instance in the world’s Naval 
history! Such was the end of Denmark’s calamitous fight at 
sea, the second on her “fatal” day of Naval battles. Great 
was the loss in material and men ; yet greater still the loss of 
Denmark’s Naval prestige. Her glorious fame at sea was 
dimmed, the lustre of her Naval annals tarnished, her pride of 
ocean sway struck low at one fell blow, and German fear of 
Denmark’s mastery at sea transformed into one of self-reliance 
and even arrogance. That the Danish nation should deeply 
feel its sudden downfall was but natural. Yet “great mis- 
fortunes temper courage.” Nor has the adage failed in this 
instance. And, let us hope, with benefit in times to come. Nor 
can we refrain from the pleasure of quoting a touching trait of 
old-world faith and love of fatherland. The venerable Admiral 
Holstein, a sea-dog four-score and ten, who had himself fought 
Nelson on that other fatal Easter Thursday of 1801, on 
learning the sad news burst into tears and gave up the last 
sparks of an expiring life in lamenting the loss of that Danish 
honour for which he had fought so nobly and so well of 
yore | 

Nor can it be denied that the Danish Squadron of Eckern- 
forde had great misfortunes which could not have been 
anticipated, but which came from various quarters and 
contributed one and all to the sad result. Yet, on the other 
hand, neither can it be denied that, on closer examination, 
several grave mistakes in the plan of action become painfully 
clear to the Naval student. 


* During the action the number was increased to twenty all told. 
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We shall attempt to demonstrate some of them, even on the 
chance of having the old but very correct taunt thrown at us, 
“It is easy to be wise after the event.” 

What was the object of the expedition? Was it to destroy 
the shore-batteries ? Nay, for that so great a force was not 
required. To attain an object no larger means should be 
employed, no greater force in battle, than can be to the full 
developed. What should we say ashore if a whole regiment 
was ordered into action to destroy a fore-post? The destruction 
of a few shore-batteries is in itself, when connected with more 
serious operations, no great strategical undertaking, we should 
say. Was.the object, then, the taking of Eckernforde? But 
surely a town so insignificant, and without commerce or 
strategical importance, was not worth such extensive prepara- 
tions, such a risky venture, in which the result might be one’s 
destruction and the burning of one’s own ships? Had the 
Danes intended to make a landing, on having silenced the 
batteries, which seems their most probable object, they would, 
we should imagine, have carried a proper landing-force ? Yet, 
they had only 200 men, or, in Palludan’s own words, “a 
company of soldiers aboard three sloops, in tow of the Gezser.” 
And they did not even enter the fjord! Even assuming that 
the Danes had had a landing-force of say 2000 men, there 
was no cover for it in an open town. Cover or entrenchments 
would have to be constructed while the enemy gathered in 
overwhelming strength. The situation of such a force would 
then have been very precarious, exposed between a fjord open 
to the wind, where re-embarkation would be dangerous, and to 
a strong enemy commanding the heights around. We must, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that the whole undertaking 
was open to the gravest censure, yet censure which cannot 
in the least be cast upon the commander. Still the execution 
thereof itself cannot either be wholly approved, if reviewed 
calmly and impartially. 

Was it, for instance, exactly prudent to run in such big 
ships, with the wind on shore, where the turning area was so 
limited? Was it not yet still more risky when we consider the 
poor marksmanship and training of the Danish gunners on the 
whole, which was clearly shown during the bombardment, as 
most of their shots fell much beyond the third battery, and 
only some 200 out of quite 8000 in or near it? It would 
have been far better, in our opinion, to have run in with 
the steamers, however exposed paddle-ships might be, and 
having destroyed the batteries with a steady and well-directed 
fire, to have effected a landing with all available forces. And, 
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again, should the more heavy artillery of the sailing-ships have 
been considered more advantageous for the purpose, the steam- 
ships should unquestionably have been kept out of range, so that 
in the hour of need, as was the case, they were not themselves 
hors de combat. Had, for instance, the Hek/a been uninjured, 
the flag-ship, most probably, would have been saved. In any 
case ought the sailing-ships, under whatever circumstances, 
to have sailed beyond the line between the batteries and into 
a natural cul-de-sac, where they could not heave anchor again 
without fear of drifting ashore, and where the auxiliary vessels 
were greatly exposed when attempting to take them in tow (as was 
demonstrated by the Gezser); and where, finally, the ships were 
subject to an all-round fire which they could return but badly? 
To these queries the answer must be a positive ““No!” A 
“No” emphatically endorsed by that smoking wreckage ashore 
and the flying of a Prussian standard from the masthead of the 
proud Gefion! They ought, it appears to us, to have com- 
menced from outside the creek, silenced the North Battery 
from its outer side first, if that were possible, and then to have 
attacked B Battery and the town along the southern shore, 
This would have made the squadron master of the fight, instead 
of the enemy becoming so. But it is easy to decide after the 
event. 

The negotiations ashore at noon, too, suited the Germans 
exactly, as they not only enabled them to repair their works 
and remount their disabled guns, but digging besides, during 
these three hours, kilns where red-hot shot might be prepared, 
which presently decided the battle, although none were over 
18 lb. The Danes gained little thereby ; on the contrary, as 
he who in such cases begins to parley practically admits 
himself half vanquished. 

Yet this disastrous fight yielded useful lessons to the Naval 
Powers at the time. For instance, it demonstrated that the 
bomb cannon then in use were hardly of any real value, whilst 
both ships were soon rendered hors de combat with cold shot of 
very small calibre ; and it taught, too, that first important 
lesson in Naval construction of placing all machinery, boilers, 
&c., below the water-line of steam-vessels.5 The German 
artillery, it appears, was very well handled, and, firing slowly, 
well directed. The steam-vessel Geéser had, when retiring, 
thirty-six shot in the hull, of which ten were below the line ; 
yet a single shot in the centre-disc crippled her completely. 
All the shots were 18 lb. On the other hand, the Danes 
naturally, on account of the eastern swell in the bay, did not 
fire so well, Their gunners, indeed, were too few and some- 
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what untrained, for a service may furnish a fair crew, but not 
efficient sailors and gunners in eight days! May this teach us 
how highly important regular and incessant gunnery practice 
is in times of peace, and how important, too, to have an ample 
and well-drilled Naval force ever ready in times of peace ! 

Our task is ended. But, before laying down the pen, may 
we be permitted to express the sincere wish that, just as we 
should gather from disaster valuable lessons for times to come, 
our conclusions should be carefully and deliberately carried 
out, which is not always the case. 

We have delineated this remarkable fight to the best of our 
ability and frankly expressed our opinion as to the tactics on 
both sides, but the open-minded reader must himself decide 
whether our views are correct and sound. 


A RAILWAY MONOPOLY AT WORK 


- 


THREE years have passed since the public was aroused by an 
article from the pen of “‘ A Shareholder ” in the National Review 
of February 1899 to the danger of the railway monopoly which 
threatened the south-east corner of England. This monopoly 
was created by the working union of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham railways, which had been quietly carried into effect 
on January 1, 1899, without the sanction of Parliament. In 
the Session of 1899 a Working Union Bill was presented to the 
House of Commons, and finally passed into law on August 5, 
1899. 

At the outset it is well to bear in mind the original intentions 
of the promoters of this “ union of interests,” Although it is 
often spoken of as amalgamation, no actual amalgamation has 
occurred. The South-Eastern and Chatham are still separate 
Companies in the eye of the law. Considering the disastrous 
results of the union it might be worth the while of the separate 
shareholders to try and sell their particular railway to a strong 
Northern Company, or, at any rate, to disband the joint 
directorate and each Company work its line for its own hand. 
On January 2, 1899, there appeared an obviously inspired 
article in the 7zmes, which began thus : 

The working union which has been established between the South-Eastern 

and Chatham and Dover railways came into practical operation yesterday in 
relation to all trains engaged in what has hitherto been regarded as competitive 
traffic. . . . Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, M.P., the chairman of the committee appointed 
to carry out the new arrangement, has stated that it will undoubtedly work in 
the interests of the shareholders in the first place, because it will render possible 
great savings, which have hitherto been out of the question ; and, in the second 
place, because of the increased business which both are sure to secure through 
the improvements offered to the public. “It is not the intention,” Mr. Bonsor 
further declared, ‘‘ to decrease facilities and increase fares, as has been suggested 
in some quarters, but to decrease fares and increase facilities.” 
On August 25, 1898, Mr. Akers Douglas, M.P., the present 
Home Secretary and deputy-chairman of the joint railways, 
who was at that time deputy-chairman of the Chatham, spoke 
at Deal to the same effect. 
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I will presently show the manner in which these intentions 
have been utterly broken and ignored both from the point of 
view of the shareholder and of the public served by the South- 
Eastern and Chatham railways. For the moment a cursory 
glance at the events which led up to this monopoly is desirable. 

“‘ The railways of the south-east corner of England have been 
marked during the last twenty years by two special differences 
from those of the rest of England. These two differences are : 
first, that the standard of their tariff has been higher ; and, 
secondly, that the standard of their accommodation has been 
lower.” With these words “ A Shareholder” commenced his 
article in this Review three years ago—an article in which he 
clearly pointed out the danger of departing from the general 
principles which had hitherto governed the British Legislature 
in railway matters by sanctioning a complete monopoly in any 
district where separate and really competing lines existed. 

This evil notoriety of the Kent railways was used by the 
promoters of the monopoly as their main argument in its 
favour, an argument, strange to relate, which had the support 
of the Board of Trade. 

Yet another strange contention carried great weight with the 
Committee of the House of Commons, which after a long 
inquiry passed the Bill sanctioning the working union. It was 
the fact that certain agreements existed between the South- 
Eastern and Chatham railways which, so the promoters endea- 
voured to maintain, had already abolished competition. This 
contention was, of course, a weak one, since similar agreements 
exist between almost all railways. No one was better aware of 
its weakness than those who so deftly wielded it. Mr. Bonsor 
had committed himself to this statement in July 1898: 


We have powers of pooling with the Chatham Company, and also to a smaller 
extent with the Brighton Company, but I am bound to say that in the words of 
the Act of Parliament neither of these pooling arrangements nor the action of 
that committee has worked efficiently for the public nor economically for the 
shareholders of either Company. The position was more or less to me, as a 
man of business, intolerable. I do not wish to blame our Company or the 
Chatham Company. /f zs absolutely human nature that when you have got two 
entirely different systems carrying people and goods to exactly the same localities, 
competition must ensue. 


Hard though counsel tried in the Committee-room to gloss 
over this palpable and unpleasant truth, which Mr. Bonsor, “a 
man of business,” had publicly admitted, it would persist in 
obtruding itself. 

The principal pooling arrangements referred to were two in 
number. There was the Continental Agreement of 1865, which 
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the Companies had managed to keep secret until after their 
Working Union Bill of 1899 became law. It is now scheduled 
to that Act. Its preamble runs: “Whereas the South-Eastern 
Company and Dover Company have the means of competing 
with each other for continental and other traffic as hereinafter 
defined ; and whereas with a view of avoiding the injurious 
effects of undue competition and of working traffic of the two 
Companies more economically and efficiently,” &c. &c. This 
Continental Agreement, while it prevented the reduction of 
fares without the mutual consent of both Companies, never 
contemplated killing the competition which arises from a better 
service of trains and steamers and a more efficient system of 
through bookings, or even from adding third-class carriages to 
trains hitherto not carrying them or from through services from 
the north and west uf England, The beneficial influence of this 
competition in providing better accommodation in every form 
for the travelling public was making itself felt when the Working 
Union Bill was first introduced. Now it is dead, stone dead, 
and no saving has ensued to the shareholder. 

The second pooling agreement was sanctioned by a clause 
slipped into an unopposed Act of 1894 which permitted the 
two railways to “revise” their passenger fares between all 
competitive points. The result of this so-called revision was a 
wide increase of fares, more especially of third-class fares, on 
January 1, 1895, an increase which has never been lowered, 
but continues to the present day. 

The case for the working union—no amalgamation, bear in 
mind, in the strict sense of union of capital—laid before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, of which Lord 
Stanley was the Chairman, in the Session of 1899, may be 
tersely summed up as follows: 


The South-Eastern and Chatham are so bad that they cannot be worse. 
Competition, in so far as the public derive benefit from it, has been killed by 
previous agreements. More money is required to develop the two systems. 
The crecit of the Chatham is exhausted, the South-Eastern can still get money. 
Combine the two weak Companies and you will make one strong one ; sanction 
a partnership between a solvent and a practically insolvent concern and you 
will enrich both. 


The objections against amalgamation were well summed up 
in the concluding passage of “ Shareholder’s” article, which 
may be reproduced here : 


I venture to think that good reasons have been given for the rejection by 
Parliament in the next Session of the Bill introduced by the two Companies for 
amalgamation under the name of working union, because it runs counter to 
public policy and precedents as declared by Pa iament in recent years, and 
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would offer a dangerous example to other railways in future ; because the Com- 
panies concerned have taken it upon themselves to carry out virtual amalgama- 
tion before bringing this Bill to Parliament ; because the fares and rates by 
land and sea are at present exorbitant and unintelligible, and there is actually 
no offer of reduction made in this Bill ; because the treatment of the public by 
the principal partner in the past has been most unsatisfactory, and there seems 
no justification for thinking that it is capable of managing a larger system 
better ; because it tends to hinder the linking-up of north and south, which we 
have shown that existing competition was beginning to bring about ; because 
the passing of the Bill would hand over the south-east of England to a railway 
monopoly for many years to come and would put all the short sea routes to 
Europe in the hands of one Board of Directors ; and last, but not least, because 
the rejection of this Bill as it stands would force the shareholders to an alterna- 
tive which we have shown has acted elsewhere with great advantage to the 
public and to the Companies—the alternative of changing their administration, 
setting their house in order, and developing each their own business by shaking 
themselves free from the trammels of the past, and operating their lines with the 
spirit and skill which has in other parts of Great Britain given such satisfactory 
results. 


Parliament, however, accepted the case of the promoters. 
It laid down a precedent for future working unions, a precedent, 
however, which no Railway Company will ever dare to use, 
so absolutely detrimental has it proved to the interests of both 
the public and the shareholders, and so fully has the truth of 
every argument used against the Bill been verified by time. 

Perhaps the most astounding feature of the Parliamentary 
Committee in respect to this working union was its refusal to 
follow the usual procedure and exact concessions from the 
railways in the shape of lower fares and better facilities as the 
price of the advantages which the Companies anticipated to 
gain out of the monopoly, which Parliament alone could assure 
to them. Numerous cases were quoted in this Review three 
years ago, when lower maxima fares were fixed in exchange 
for union or amalgamation. 

It will be remembered that the Daily Mail took up the case 
against amalgamation strongly. It organised the opposition, 
and it enabled the opponents of the Bill scattered over Kent, 
part of Sussex, and the southern suburbs of London, to be 
represented by counsel in the Committee room. Mr. Pembroke 
Stephens and Mr. Vesey Knox, who appeared for the petition, 
sneered at as the “ Daily Mail petition,” but which rendered 
a signal service to the public, caused evidence to be put on the 
Parliamentary records which will not only prove an insuperable 
bar to future amalgamation, but may possibly even yet work 
for the partial salvation of Kent. For instance, Mr. Pembroke 
Stephens raised the very important point whether the Chatham 
had tried any other way of obtaining capital beside union with 
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the South-Eastern. The question was put to Mr. James Staats 
Forbes, but it will be noticed that Mr. Worsley Taylor, counsel 
for the promoters, and Lord Stanley, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, successfully prevented the chairman of the Chatham 
giving an answer to it. However, the question may yet be 
raised by the shareholders, and then there will be no evading a 
direct reply. 


Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS: You have not, as a matter of fact, tried to bring 
about any union arrangement or strengthening of the existing position by 
alliances with any of the Great Northern lines that come to London? 

Mr. WORSLEY TAYLOR: I do not find anything about that in the Bill. 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS: I want to know if they have tried it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it mentioned in your petition ? 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS: Yes, my lord. 

Mr. WoRSLEY TAYLOR: If it is, my lord, it is about something not in the 
Bill and therefore not before the Committee. 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS : What we say in express terms is this, that putting 
together two weak Companies will not do any good whatever. What they 
ought to have done was to go to a strong one; _I raise the point ; that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it is not a point we had better go into. 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS: My only object was to raise the point for 
future dealing with, and to bring before your mind that there is another side to 
the case. 


The original intentions of the promoters of the working 
union in so far as the public are concerned may now be 
examined. Decreased fares and improved facilities were Mr. 
Bonsor’s promises in 1898. Let us search for them. The Kent 
railways have three distinct aspects—suburban, local and 
Imperial. The first refers to the service provided for the great 
mass of London workers—men and women of all classes—who 
live on the line and travel daily to and fro. The local aspect 
affects the rural districts and seaside resorts, the Imperial the 
short sea route to the Continent which is now the monopoly of 
the Companies. In this short sea route, every possible conti- 
nental traveller, no matter whether he lives on the banks of 
the Tweed or the Thames or the Exe, has a direct interest. 
When Mr. James Staats Forbes, chairman of the Chatham, 
was being examined on the preamble of the Bill regarding the 
future efficiency of the Continental Service this dialogue 
occurred : 


The CHAIRMAN (Lord Stanley): May I ask you one question? Your conti- 
nental traffic of both lines is very large? 

WITNESS (Mr. J. S. Forbes): Yes. 

The CHARIMAN: Would it be worth your while to in any way diminish the 
efficiency of the service ? 

WITNESS: Impossible. 
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This is explicit enough. What do we now find? In May 
1899 there was a through service between the whole of the 
north of England by the London and North-Western railway 
and Dover, vi@ Willesden and Herne Hill, with through 
carriages. There was also a through competing express from 
Liverpool and Birmingham to Folkestone for Paris, &c., vid 
Reading and the Great Western. Both of these through 
services were abolished with cynical indifference to Mr. Forbes’ 
undertaking to the Committee as soon as the Bill passed. 
Thus Kent and Sussex are the only counties in England to 
and from which and the great Midland towns no direct through 
services are given. Equally of course the north and west 
of England are cut off from the short sea route to the 
Continent. 

This is one most serious diminution of those facilities which 
Mr. Forbes declared it would be impossible to diminish. The 
advantages which the public were to derive from being able to 
make use of each and every terminus of the combined South- 
Eastern and Chatham Companies were iterated and reiterated 
in such loud tones three years ago that in this direction at 
least one would not have expected any decrease of facilities. 
But again disappointment! All boats to and from Dover used 
to have, before the working union, express trains to and from 
all these London stations—viz., Charing Cross, Cannon Street, 
Victoria, Holborn, St. Paul’s and Herne Hill. Now what is the 
case? The g.o A.M. service starts from Charing Cross and 
Cannon Street only. The 11.0 A.M.from Victoria and Holborn 
only. The night mail from Charing Cross and Cannon Street 
only. But on the return journey it is far worse. A similar 
Chinese puzzle is arranged as to the London termini with 
various services. But suppose you have registered your luggage 
to, say, Charing Cross from Bale, and the Swiss express is delayed 
so that you have to catch the later train to Victoria instead, your 
luggage being registered to Charing Cross goes there, and you 
have to spend a happy day in London waiting to see where it 
has got to. It should also be mentioned that an express which 
formerly left Victoria for Dover and Northern Europe and the 
boat in connection to Calais has, with the return service, been 
absolutely abolished. 

When the draft of the Working Union Bill was drawn up, 
the Companies had the audacity to ask for power to raise the 
steamboat maxima from 8s. first class and 6s. second class to 10s. 
and 8s. respectively. The previous rates were already exorbitant. 
They were higher than from Holyhead to Dublin, more than 
three times the distance, though the steamboats were inferior, 
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and first-class passengers were not allowed the use of a private 
cabin, without extra charge, as on the Holyhead steamers. The 
Board of Trade for once took a firm stand on this question of 
steamboat maxima, The late Sir Courtenay Boyle, then Per- 
manent Under-Secretary, declared they ought not to be 
permitted. He moreover advised the Committee to include 
transhipment charges from the train to the boat and registration 
of baggage in the 8s. and 6s. maxima. The Committee, how- 
ever, did not specifically include registration, being apparently 
under the impression it was a very trivial charge. Clause 29 of 
the Working Union Act now runs : 


The maximum rate of charge to be made by the two Companies or either of 
them or by the managing committee for the conveyance of passengers upon the 
steamboats of the two Companies passing from Dover or Folkestone to Calais 
or Boulogne, or vice versa, shall not exceed the following: 

For every first-class passenger eight shillings ; 

For every second-class passenger six shillings ; 
and every passenger shall be entitled to carry with him free of charge his 
ordinary luggage, not exceeding one hundred and twenty pounds in weight for 
first-class passengers, and one hundred pounds in weight for second-class 
passengers, without any charge being made for the carriage thereof or for its 
transhipment between train and steamer. 


The ordinary man on reading this clause would imagine that 
a first-class ticket gave him the right to carry 120 lbs. of 
luggage free as far as Calais and Boulogne, that is to say, up 
to the limits of English jurisdiction, no matter how much 
farther he was travelling. That was the intention of the Board 
of Trade when they suggested the clause ; that was the intention 
of Lord Stanley’s Committee when they framed it; that was 
the intention of Parliament when it accepted it. But the Com- 
pany ignores these intentions. This paragraph appears in the 
Continental Handbook of January 1903 : 

“ Passengers registering luggage from London to Boulogne 
or Calais only are granted a free allowance of 120 lbs, 1st class, 
100 lbs. 2nd class, and 60 lbs. 3rd class.” 

Then there is a registration fee of one shilling on every 
package, charged apparently without any legal sanction, which 
renders this free allowance of luggage practically inoperative. 
So far as 99 per cent. of the Continental passenger traffic is 
concerned, that is to say to all other Continental towns except 
Calais and Boulogne, only 56 lbs. is allowed free and a regis- 
tration fee of 6d. is also imposed. Previous to the working 
union the lowest charge for a private cabin between Dover 
and Calais and Boulogne varied from ros. to 15s. high 
enough in all conscience since the Belgian boats only charge 
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5s. 8d. from Dover to Ostend, treble the distance. At the 
present time it ranges from £1 1s. to £1 10s. The Companies 
have raised a great shout over the quicker service between 
London and Paris. But the “newexpress” vid Folkestone and 
Boulogne travels on the South-Eastern at a lower rate of speed 
by ten miles an hour than on the Nord Railway. “They order this 
matter better in France.” So far as the Continental service is 
concerned, we may search in vain for the promised decrease of 
fares and increase of facilities. The full maxima fares, first- 
class and second-class, are still charged by the express trains, 
and the South-Eastern and Chatham railway still stands alone 
in England in penalising the local third-class traveller by re- 
fusing him admission to those expresses. Yet on July 25, 1898, 
an inspired letter appeared in the 7zmes to this effect : “(I am 
glad to be able to announce that one of the first proposals 
which Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, M.P., will, as chairman, submit to 
the Joint Management Committee of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham is that all express fares by the Dover and Folkestone 
route to the Continent be abolished on and after October 1, 
1898.” They still exist,and the Dover Harbour Board having 
got the Company to divert all the traffic which they could to 
Dover, has obtained the sanction of Parliament to tax each 
passenger 2s. 6d. on landing or embarking. Monopoly is 
bearing the very fruit its opponents have always predicted. 

Turn we now to Kent, and watch the local monopoly at 
work. Maidstone supported amalgamation in the spring of 
1899. In the autumn of 1g00 its Mayor, in a published inter- 
view, Said : 

“T was one of those who supported amalgamation, and to- 
day I am very sorry I did. The fast trains promised for the 
passenger service have never come. The service has grown 
more unpunctual. But it is the goods traffic which is worst of 
all. It is simply chaotic.” The following letter, dated January 15, 
1903, was written by a leading resident of Maidstone and a 
justice of the peace : 


In 1899 we decided to petition in favour of the fusion of the two Companies at 
a meeting of the Council by 15 votes to 3. It was felt then that this course pre- 
sented the only possibility of better railway facilities for the borough, and it 
would enable the Companies to raise more capital, which alone the Chatham 
could not do. Moreover, then we had every confidence in Mr. Willis, who 
had, we believe, done his best for us. We could not foresee that his health 
would give way. They gave us a guarantee that rates and fares should not be 
raised. The other promises were in the usual future tense of the Company. 
For the last thirty years we have been promised a better train service 
when the line to Cannon Street is widened. And as this proceeding is still 
going on, the better train service is still a thing of the future. I donot think 
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we can say that they have broken their promises ; if they had we should have 
gone to the Railway Commissioners. But they certainly did paint the future 
accommodation which we were to look forward to with a very vivid rose colour 
which is certainly at present far from existing. In fact our train service at 
present, with the exception of a down train from St. Paul’s, with one stop 
within the hour, is worse than it was thirty years ago. 


This letter is obviously written in no hostile spirit, yet after 
monopoly has been at work for three years, the only conclusion 
the writer can come to is that Maidstone has a worse train 
service than thirty years ago. Many other places can beat 
even this record, and were better served forty years ago. 

The hopeless despair with which Kent regards its railways 
is almost pathetically illustrated in a letter from a friend not 
far from Maidstone: “Though we all suffer more or less from 
living on this line, just at this moment the trains are running 
very punctually, z.e., they have in most cases altered their time- 
table to suit the pace of their trains.” (Imagine any one 
feeling grateful for punctuality on such terms !) 


The carriages are vile, especially on these loop lines and on the Chatham, the 
second-class being about equal to third on other and northern lines. We have 
experienced great difficulty in letting our house in consequence of the train 
service, one gentleman giving that as his sole reason for not looking at it. 


One of the promised improvements to be effected by the 
working union was the better cross-country service. Before 
the working union an express ran from Reading to Folkestone 
with through carriages in three hours—a distance of about 110 
miles. To-day no train takes less than five hours with two 
changes. Yet these places are on the same system. Further- 
more, through expresses formerly ran twice a day from Deal, 
Ramsgate, Dover, &c., to Hastings, Brighton, and Portsmouth 
since these places were in competition with the Chatham route 
vié@ London. In 1900, immediately after the Bill passed, these 
trains were abolished, and a passenger from Dover to Brighton 
has now to change twice and stop at every station between 
Ashford and. Hastings. Goudhurst lies on a _ loop-line— 
42 miles from London. To go down there and return 
even by the next train takes five hours, Hastings, the 
nearest seaside watering-place, is 22 miles by road from 
Goudhurst, yet it takes two hours to go by train, and four 
hours to Eastbourne. These facts are recorded by a retired 
doctor of the Indian Medical Service, who, expecting to 
find in Kent a train service at least the equal to what he was 
accustomed to in India, invested his money in a nursing home, 
and now finds that patients who would like to make use of it 
are debarred by its inaccessibility, though it is but 42 miles 
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from London! Other instances might easily be quoted where 
property in Kent has been depreciated by the wretched train 
service, and the knowledge that, the last shadow of competition 
having been removed so long as the working union lasts, there is 
little hope for reform. 

The Isle of Thanet has been well called the seaside playground 
of London. Ramsgate, with its invigorating North Sea breezes, 
is probably unrivalled as a health resort. But however 
desirable may be a visit there, its popularity must depend upon 
the railways. This letter speaks for itself : 


Borough of Ramsgate, 

January 14, 1903. 
My dear Sir,—There has been no change for the better in the train service 
since the amalgamation of the South-Eastern and Chatham Companies. Uni- 
versal discontent exists in the districts at the way we are treated. The growth 
and development of the coast towns depend upon the facilities the railways 
offer. The most serious obstacle in the way of our progress is the train service. 
The only change in fares, so far as I know, is the slight reduction in first and 
second-class tickets. You are quite at liberty to use my name with this infor- 

mation if you wish. 
Faithfully yours, 
MATTHEW JOHN POOLE, Mayor. 


The actual reduction of fares referred to by the Mayor is as 
follows: First 13s. 2d. to 12s. 4d., Second 8s. 3d. to 7s. 9d., 


Third 6s. 7d. to 6s. 2d. ; Return—First 235.10 215. 7d., Second 
16s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. On the other hand cases can be quoted 
where seaside excursion fares have been raised, for instance to 
Sandgate and Hythe. 

Many complaints were made by the fruit-growers in the 
summer of 1901 concerning the lack of facilities for putting 
fruit on the London markets. Last year, it must be admitted, 
few were heard, but then it was one of the worst fruit-crops 
on record. We may round off this examination of the 
decreased fares and increased facilities with which Kent was 
deluded into accepting the working union by these letters from 
the Town Clerks of Rochester and Dover. The former writes: 

I certainly cannot see that there has been any improvement whatever in the 
service of trains since the amalgamation was entered into. On the contrary, 
one very good train has been taken off in consequence of the burning down of 
Queensborough pier, although we understand it will be restored immediately 
after the pier has been rebuilt. There has been no reduction in the fares. 
The Flushing boat-train which is referred to here actually 
takes now thirty minutes longer from Victoria than four years 
ago. The Town Clerk of Dover, Sir Wollaston Knocker, C.B., 
writes: “So far as the Mayor is aware no complaint has been 
made of any decrease in the facilities given by the companies. 
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The circumstances of the borough certainly demand an increase 
in the facilities for the transmission of goods and in station 
accommodation.” 

One question before we leave the subject. Does any reason- 
able person believe that widespread discontent could continue 
for three years throughout Kent had the interests of the county 
been adequately represented on the directorate of the joint 
railways ? 

Little need be said regarding the suburban passenger traffic. 
The last three years have witnessed no far-reaching reforms, 
nor even any intelligent endeavour to meet the convenience of 
London’s army of workers. The service continues slow and 
unpunctual, the accommodation most wretched, and the over- 
crowding as bad asever. Already the joint railways are feeling 
the competition of electricity, although, as a matter of fact, it 
cannot be said to have seriously begun. It is hard to suppress 
a sympathetic sigh with the South-Eastern shareholder, remem- 
bering the heavy price he has paid to eliminate the competition 
of the Chatham only to find himself confronted with anew and 
truly active competition. 

The manner in which it will be met may be judged from 
Waterloo Junction. To compete with the Waterloo and City 
Tube, its platforms have been lengthened and long corridors 
have been constructed, roofed in, and glazed, but not yet red- 
carpeted. Thousands of pounds have been lavishly expended, 
But one detail has been forgotten. The man who wants to get 
to the City from Waterloo is always in a hurry. For once he 
may give the South-Eastern a trial (I describe an actual experi- 
ence). He wishes to get a ticket. There are two open windows, 
about 18 inches square. One is crowded, the other is vacant. 
To the vacant one he dashes, to be confronted by a booking 
clerk carelessly picking his teeth. ‘Cannon Street return,” he 
cries. ‘*Next window” is the retort, uttered in a Treasury 
clerk tone of voice. So he has to await his turn, irritated 
beyond endurance, and listen to his train rumbling out of the 
station. Never again does he go vid Waterloo junction. Yet a 
very trifling expenditure of money and ingenuity would obviate 
this annoyance, which every day of the week turns away scores 
from making use of this connection with the City, on which 
the Companies have spent thousands. But this ignorance and 
neglect of detail permeate the whole management. No attempt 
is made to attract and please the public ; on the other hand, no 
effort is spared to extort the uttermost farthing from those who 
are compelled by circumstance to use the railways, in return 
for the least possible consideration. Just as the tone of a 
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regiment may be learned from five minutes’ conversation with 
a drummer boy, so may the administration of a railway be 
judged from a brief association with its subordinates. Cynical 
indifference and contempt for the comfort and convenience of 
the travelling public are the bedrock of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham’s present policy. 

Nemesis is on their track. Electricity will not be confined 
to the suburbs unless the railways reform. Already they are 
constructing steel highways in the United States, at a cost of 
£4000 a mile. Kent, with its present railway service, would be 
an ideal district for such arteries of traffic. “The great, the wise, 
the eminent,” who direct the aifairs of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham may grin at the thought of steel highways and motor- 
lorries ; but did not their fathers smile broadly when it was 
predicted that the ship of the future would be an iron pot pro- 
pelled by a steam kettle ? 

How have the intentions of Mr. Bonsor, ‘a man of business,” 
been fulfilled in regard to the shareholders ? There were to be 
great savings and increased business, and of course better divi- 
dends and higher price for stock. No words could be so 
eloquent as these figures, showing the price of South-Eastern 
Deferred and Chatham Second Preference on Febuary 5 for the 
last five years :-— 

1899. 1900, Ig0I. 1902. 1903. 
South-Eastern Deferred ‘ 112 go? 64 552 543 
Chatham Second Preference 124 108 703 64 61 


Since 1901 no dividend has been paid on South-Eastern De- 
ferred. The great savings to be effected were absolutely 
mythical. Expenditure has risen and business has fallen off. 
Every half-year Mr. Bonsor has had to tell the same tale of 
woe ; nor can the shareholders expect a happier one while the 
present administration continues. Cold comfort does he ladle out 
tothem. At the recent half-yearly meeting, held on January 29, 
he said : “ They had often heard that the Working Union was 
a great mistake, but without it he did not know what the 
position of the South Eastern Company that day would have 
been.” Surely a surprising admission of nescience, for in the 
same hour he confessed that only £60,000 had been subscribed 
for the new issue of one million sterling. Before the Working 
Union the price of South Eastern ordinary stock was £152, of 
deferred stock £107, and its financial reputation excellent. 
After three years of the Working Union its ordinary shares 
have fallen to £92, its deferred to £54, and when it places a 
new loan on the market only 6 per cent. is subscribed. Yet 
its chairman cannot imagine how the company would have 
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stood but for this disastrous monopoly! If Mr. Bonsor had 
been merely an ornamental director the matter might have been 
disregarded, but he stands forth as a man of business, and in 
that character he was responsible for the Act of 1899. On 
February 3, five days after the South Eastern meeting, Mr. 
James Staats Forbes, the chairman of the Chatham, met his 
shareholders. According to the report of the meeting in the 
Times he said in reference to the Working Union : 


He did not think that the Chatham Company got terms sufficiently good, 
but he was convinced of the absolute doa fides of Mr. Bonsor, and that he had 
not intended to do anything that was unjust in connection with the negotiations. 
He thought that the Chatham Company got a little the worst of the bargain in 
the terms, and what he hoped might come into Mr. Bonsor’s mind was the 
feeling that the spirit of equity might involve some readjustment. For the 
rest, they were much better off combined, looking to the future, than they 
would have been in remaining open to all the dangers of competition. 


This banter between Mr. Forbes and Mr. Bonsor would be a 
pleasant little comedy were not such large interests at stake. 
Mr. Forbes, by the way, does not suggest how the public are to 
fare in the future now that “all dangers of competition ” are 
removed. Nor is it to be assumed that there is anything 
personal in his complaint about the Chatham getting the 
worst of the bargain. A clause in the Working Union Act 
created Mr. Forbes general adviser to the Joint Board for 
a period of ten years. His remuneration was not stated. 
But it has been publicly admitted to have been fixed at £3000 
a year, which, at Mr. Forbes’ suggestion, was commuted to 
a single payment of £32,000. Mr. Willis has been retired 
on a considerable pension. This pension has been openly 
affirmed to have been his full salary of £4000. It has been 
denied, but the Directors have never had the courage to 
declare the precise amount which Mr. Willis draws annually. 
Mr. Stevens has been added to the Board of Directors, in the 
capacity of consulting solicitor, on his full salary. And in face 
of these lavish payments, Mr. Bonsor bewails that the Board 
of Trade insists on the Companies maintaining an adequate 
staff of porters. 

The Board of Trade secured the passing of the Working 
Union Act, Had Mr. Ritchie, then President of the Board of 
Trade, declared against it, or had he put his foot firmly down 
and said that his Department would not accept a working 
union except at the price of lower rates and fares, the public 
might have reaped some benefit. The Department now looks 
on with unconcern. It is high time a Government return was 
published of the unpunctual trains on the different railway 
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systems. It would constitute some slight protection to the public. 
At present no safeguard exists. The Courts have held that a time- 
table does not constitute a contract between the Railway Company 
and the passenger for a train to reach a certain destination at a 
certain hour, as is the case in France. To hope that any radical 
railway reform may be instituted by the Board of Trade is perhaps 
a too sanguineview. Its Presidents have before this stated at West- 
minster that they have no power on the question of unpunc- 
tuality. After all a Government Department is what Parliament 
makes it. Surely the time has arrived when Parliament, over- 
burdened with Imperial responsibilities, should delegate to the 
Board of Trade full powers of supervision and publicity, 
especially by means of an annual report to Parliament on the 
services rendered by the different railways. The Department 
should further be empowered to call for information from 
County Councils, District Councils, and Parish Councils and 
Chambers of Commerce concerned, and to make specific recom- 
mendations. These recommendations, if laid on the table of 
the two Houses as Provisional Orders, should become law. At 
the same time the Board of Trade should not have the power 
to order anything of itself, Parliament reserving this prero- 
gative. 


One word in conclusion, It must not be supposed that the 
general mismanagement of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
monopoly is exhausted in this article. I have but touched 
lightly on a few salient points. 


FRANCIS STOPFORD. 


THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION 


IT is with the greatest feeling of diffidence that I bring myself 
to express an Opinion on the merits of the stage as a profession ; 
firstly, because I have the knowledge that there are so many 
better qualified to do so; secondly, because I lack the literary 
merit necessary for the pages of the National Review. 

I can only hope, therefore, in answering the question as 
to the chances of distinction, or even of livelihood, on the 
stage to-day, to do so in the very simplest manner possible, 
avoiding academic discussion, or propounding theories which 
I have no doubt far cleverer people than myself could 
easily brush aside. I suppose that of all the arts there is 
not one of which the public knows so little, and of which 
there are so many erroneous ideas. Why this should be it is 
difficult to understand, for an audience at the theatre has 
perhaps greater opportunities than any other class of students 
to study this particular art continuously and watch the best of 
its exponents actually at work. But so the fact remains, that, 
as a rule, although a layman may have been an ardent playgoer 
for fifty years or more, once he steps through the iron door 
leading from the stalls to the prompter’s box, he will probably 
be found to know as little of the real side of the actor’s life, 
his worries, his struggles, and the conditions under which he 
plays, as a child who has been taken to the pantomime for the 
first time. To the layman, therefore, the iron door is the key 
to a Chinatown where the habits, customs, and mode of daily 
life are different to any other calling. The rules which govern 
the Cinderella of the Arts, as acting as been so prettily 
called, never have been, and never can be, set down. For, 
generally, cases that arise in this community are dealt with by 
the individuals themselves, who can only hope, not for the 
advice of their fellows, but at best the armed neutrality of their 
friends, even if they are lucky enough to escape the fierceness 
of a fight from which few emerge unhurt to bear tidings of 
victory to the town. 

How many, I wonder, would commit so heroic—I was 
almost going to write desperate—an act as to peep behind the 
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green baize curtains, and peeping step among the scenery, and 
stepping there want to remain, if they knew that for the twelve 
actors who stood around them, there were twelve times twelve 
hungering at the stage door eager through necessity to under. 
bid each other, and, in taking less salary, to attempt harder 
work; in fact, to do anything to take the place of any one of the 
twelve just mentioned—so great is the competition. Is it 
because of the ignorance of the conditions that surround the 
theatre, I wonder, or the fact that everything looks so happy 
when the lights are up, and the band is playing, that makes so 
many an occupant of the auditorium, from the velvet stalls to 
the dear old gallery, think it so easy to become, and succeed as 
an actor? Ignoranceand vanity I suppose (for we are all vain 
in degrees), and the fact of there being no standard to compare 
the gems which we think we are bringing to a profession, is 
that which makes it more difficult to convince the eager 
aspirants for dramatic honours of their lack of capability. 
The draughtsman holds his copy next the original, and his own 
eyes tell him what his friends perhaps may not have done; the 
amateur author writes, and a business firm refuses publication, 
a hard criticism which is perhaps the kindest there could be if 
the leaving of steady employment is contemplated ; a woman 
sings, and finds she cannot reach the note she would—that 
informs her of her shortcoming ; but the budding actor or 
actress—she creates her own comparison, naturally not 
unfavourably to herself, and who can say “you lack this or 
that” with any degree of definiteness? There is no Plimsoll 
mark in our art to say “yes” or “no” by. The weights and 
measures of fitness, even were they made, have not yet the 
Conservatoire built in which to keep them. The thought that 
comes to the stalls or to any section of the audience of “Oh! 
I could do it as well as that,” while a performance is being 
watched, has only to have the mother’s or the friend’s echo, 
“Yes, my darling, 1 believe you could,’ and the weed that 
destroys is sown. The wish becomes fostered by a teacher of 
elocution, and the next stage in this sad eventful history is the 
Amateur Dramatic Club (which for professional purposes is 
about as useless as anything could possibly well be), and then 
the wild career is started, and the young Thespian walks in 
unarmed, to do battle in the most desperate fight that perhaps 
rages in any of the professions, not excluding the oft and most 
quoted case of the Bar. . 

The whole subject is such a comprehensive one that it would 
be indeed difficult to deal with it in anything like a thorough 
manner in so short a space, and all I can do is to try and tell 
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you, whether you be the parent of, or the would-be artist in 
person, some of the difficulties to be encountered ; or, at any 
rate, if | cannot point them all out, some of the trials that are 
in store for you when you make this leap in the dark, perhaps, 
out of the sunshine of a very comfortable home, and find your- 
self suddenly on the floor of a sort of artistic stone-house at 
Omdurman, where a man who falls seldom gets up. If only 
one person is saved from entering the most appalling of pro- 
fessions for those who are its failures, any trouble this poor 
effort has put me to is repaid many times over. The aspirants 
for theatrical honours, be they young or old, and unfortunately 
they are of all ages, from the hopeful zugénue of forty-three to 
the passionate beginner of five and forty, seldom, if ever, ask 
themselves, “‘ Why should I be an actor ?” but generally, “‘ Why 
should I not be one?” And here comes the first puzzler, 
for it is as difficult to say why he should not as it was for 
Lord Kelvin, at the end of a learned discourse on electricity, to 
answer the question of the child of five, who lisped gently, 
“What is electricity exactly?” The aspirants will say as they 
read this, ‘Is the stage the only profession which is appalling 
for its failures? Are not all professions equally so for the 
failures that are necessarily in them?” And here one can 
answer more readily, and almost without hesitation, “No!” for 
the morass which that will-o’-the-wisp, the footlights, leads on 
its victims to, is one, perhaps, which has no equal. It is that 
Bourne End from which no traveller ever returns, even on 
Monday. Men may throw aside the sword for the barrister’s 
wig, a literary career for that of a mining expert, the position of 
a younger son at home for the Church Militant abroad ; but 
once let a man hear a round of applause for an individual 
effort (generally undeserved, by the way), let him have stood 
for one short hour dressed as some great soldier in a drama 
under the glaring sun of an ogen Uime, and nothing will ever 
make him give up the calling which he thinks has been his 
since the hour of his birth, nothing will make him fit for 
another and totally different profession. The great danger of 
the stage is that it unsuits a man or woman for every other 
calling, for “ method,” that bed-rock of every other life, is con- 
spicuous only by its absence. Its whole atmosphere is artificial, 
the question is one purely of temperament, and so, once the 
eager amateur has put his hand to the till, he becomes, like the 
fraudulent cashier, unable to let go of it. There are no regular 
business hours during the day. Rehearsals are a movable 
feast, especially under the banner of an actor-manager, and as 
there are no auditors of an actor’s time, and accuracy as to 
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quality and quantity are only needed in the absolute business 
of acting, the general conditions are those of every man his 
own master. The pleasant companionship of one’s fellows, 
even during the hard work necessary for the presentation of a 
play, is so happy and congenial as a rule, lightened as the 
burden is by a jest here or a kindness there, and the society of 
the many brilliant people who either write or work for the 
stage, makes the return of the business man to the City, after 
having once tasted the charm of work away from the drudgery 
of daily routine, obviously a thing not to be expected. What 
I mean by method being lacking is not the method of the theatre, 
for that naturally exists, but its method is so unlike that of any 
other business that perhaps it would be well to try and find it 
a new name. 

I do not intend, in writing, to say nothing but ‘‘ Don’t, don’t, 
don’t,” but before any young man or woman makes up his or 
her mind to “rush in where artists fear to tread” I want them 
to think why they want to be an actor? The majority of the 
letters I have received (as every one does, doubtless, whose 
name is at all familiar to the public), with the object of getting 
advice as to adopting the stage as a profession, have come 
from clerks in good permanent work, soldiers who are sick 
of soldiering, girls who are one of a large family and must do 
something, and the Pittite I love, who has earned distinction at 
the local amateur club of which he is a member. One soldier’s 
reason for becoming an actor is generally the same as his ten 
other friends who wish to forsake the army for the stage. It 
generally runs as follows: “You see, 1 have just come back 
from India ; {I cannot afford to live at home in a line regi- 
ment, and my father can't afford to give me an allowance. I 
am determined to throw it over and become an actor—rather 
jolly, don’t you think so? I know I am all right, because our 
colonel’s wife, who knew Wilson Barrett rather well ten years 
ago, told me I was topping, and, mind you, she’s a judge! 
We did the M/zkado at Poona, and a lot of fellows who were 
there said it was ever so much better than the Savoy. Heroic 
parts are my line, I think, but I made a great hit as Butter- 
cup, in Pinafore ; in fact, I did more than Gilbert intended.” 
And so on, and on, and on, saying nothing to urge his pro- 
ficiency for his new task, only probably showing his deficiency 
for his old one. 

Given that the young lady mentioned who wishes to act 
does not do so from inordinate vanity, which, alas! is only too 
often the case, her reason is a praiseworthy one, if nothing 
else, outside the artistic merits of the case. There are five at 
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home—one is a governess, one is a typewriter, one paints, one 
does nothing—so she must do something. She is a pretty 
creature, gentle of manner and soft of voice. She dances very 
nicely with straight feet ; her little imitation of some popular 
star is ladylike in the extreme, and while she smilingly sings 
last year’s coon success with a Panama hat trimmed with lilies 
of the valley, she asks you, “Shall I do any more?” Is it 
possible to say, “ No, my dear, you, with your gentle manners 
and promise of little, are totally unfitted for the struggles and 
disappointments you are so anxious to rush into?”’ One has 
not the heart to, so something kind is murmured, and the next 
thing you hear of her is that she is walking on at a guinea a 
week at some fashionable theatre and has been promised an 
understudy. And so she, like so many others, starts off 
towards a phantom Klondike totally unequipped, and when 
the hard lesson is learned, totally unfitted for any other 
occupation. 

One may ask, then, what are the attributes of the actor? 
How can any one know whether to adopt the stage as a 
profession or not? I suppose there is no calling that asks so 
many perfections. Personal appearance, which next to that 
magic called “magnetism” is the first thing to look for; an 
excellent education, a fine voice, grace of manner, a sense of 
humour (oh! look for that in every corner of your being), a 
strong constitution, a capacity for grappling with every difficulty, 
a courage to face the bitterest disappointments, and a knowledge 
of men and women off the stage, for till success is reached, and 
very often then, an actor’s life unfortunately is, and must be, a 
clever all-day show. These are the attributes, and at once I 
hear the eager aspirant for Thespian honours say: “Is Mr. So- 
and-So such a fine fellow to look at that Bassano’s English 
Types of Beauty fade into insignificance? Voice! Good 
Heavens! Has the great Mr. Smith got a voice? Sense of 
humour? Would the successful Mr. What’s-his-name display 
himself as a Roman lictor if he possessed a particle of it? 
Grace of manner? Has the great Mr. Jones got it?” And so 
on. No! I do not say any of them have any of these things in 
a superlative degree, far from it perhaps, but then they are 
successful because they have the one great quality which can 
dispense with every attribute—“ magnetism.” Be possessed of 
that ovly and you can afford to forget all the rest. Be without 
it and you may earn a living as long as your youth and good 
looks are with you, but when they are fleeting you will sorrow- 
fully discover that the more lines you get on your face, the less 
you will find in the parts that are given you. Sixty minutes of 
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cleverness without magnetism leaves you—pleased, but un- 
moved ; fifty minutes of magnetism will bring in its wake ten 
with something extraordinary! You have not noticed the 
length of the fifty—you have praised the hour thankfully for its 
ten. No successful artist has ever been without it, and I doubt 
if it is possible to fail to have a knowledge of its presence in 
watching a beginner, even though his efforts are crude, and as 
they must of necessity be without experience, naturally faulty, 
And so it must be apparent very easily even to the lay mind 
that to find a veason for advising an individual not to go upon 
the stage is well-nigh impossible, for while by ocular demon- 
stration you can prove to he, she, or z¢ that they are lacking in 
all the natural acquirements before mentioned, they at the end 
of your uninterested harangue can turn and, agreeing with you 
in everything you have said, reply: “ You are quite right but I 
have magnetism.’ And who is to convince them they have ot 
that magic, which is a thing not of substance and of no tangible 
shape or form. It only remains, therefore, before trying to help 
the budding Thespian on his way, to point out not the reasons 
for his giving up what he cherishes, but a few of the circumstances 
which really surround a calling of which he, as an ordinary 
playgoer, can have no possible idea. 

Do not think I am unkind; indeed, there are so many interested 
people, agents, promoters of theatrical syndicates, and a hundred 
others, ready to tell you, if you have the money to invest, of all 
the charms of the stage as a profession, that one is almost 
tempted to err on the side of painting the difficulties in darker 
colours than one need to counterbalance the other side of the 
picture. The enthusiast’s general impression of the stage is 
Fairyland as a rule! Beautiful music, lovely ladies, magni- 
ficent clothes, the adulation of the multitude, the praise of an 
always enthusiastic and encouraging press, and his fellow 
workers helping him at every turn. A day which is his own, a 
night in which his vanity is tickled by the applause of an 
admiring public, London all the working year, his holiday on 
the Riviera, and then when the sun is setting, and at sixty he is 
spoken of as ¢his promising young actor, a possible knighthood, 
and peace at last in Westminster Abbey, where a yearly 
pilgrimage is made by a remembering majority, who dropping 
their blossoms with their noisy tear, file sorrowfully away, and 
with bated breath whisper one to the other: ‘‘ When shall we 
see his like again?” “What!” cries the enthusiast, “in life 
can compare with this? Always ex evidence and a memory 
perpetuated.” Indeed for you, for me, for all of us—would 
that it were so! 
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Of the many people who are interested enough to paint such 
a picture there are, I think, few more culpable, when the negli- 
gence zs culpable, than the many so-called teachers of elocution. 
The number of young ladies and also men whom I have seen 
come to the theatre totally unfitted, physically very often, for 
the stage, and say, “I have been studying with Mr. So-and-so 
for a year, and he says I am quite prepared for the stage now,” 
is not only disgraceful, but wicked in the extreme. It means a 
year’s tuition fees to the teacher, but what does it mean to the 
poor young lady, who is, as I say, very often physically unsuited 
for the parts in which she has been coached ? Only heartbreak 
and despair at the end of that year, and perhaps the means of 
her being made quite unsettled for life, whereas had she not 
been encouraged by those who must have known better, she 
would have married and settled down without any regrets as 
to what she has been deluded she might have been. In nearly 
all cases the sign over the teacher of acting’s door can be 
interpreted, without the aid of a dictionary, into, Enter and I 
will teach you how to succeed—with the methods by which I have 
failed. And the theatrical agent who puts the enthusiast on his 
books at a fee, and then sends him to some elocutionary friend 
to receive instruction—beware of him also. This whole subject 
of the stage, How to go on it, and why to keep off it, is se 
very large that in re-reading what I have written, I feel I am 
hardly answering the question as to whether there is a possi- 
bility of distinction, or even a livelihood on it as a profession. 
Charles Dickens’ answer about there being “plenty of room at 
the top,” of course, holds in everything. On the stage there is 
plenty of room—hotels full of it; but the gap, between distinc- 
tion and mediocrity, mediocrity and a living, are so wide and so 
deep that they will accommodate legions who fall, and greedily 
“cry for more.” The question of luck, I think, can be ruled 
aside without a thought in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
A man or woman has first to make the opportunity and then 
take it, and the hundreds of unsuccessful actors and actresses 
who have not succeeded have done so because, alas! they 
should never have hoped for success. It may seem hard to 
write so—I, who am but a minnow in the art to which I have 
the honour to belong—but I do this to beg the lady or gentle- 
man who is anxious to act, not to think it an easy profession 
simply because, through its lack of competitive examination, it is 
open to all comers. Given, too, that a man or woman Ze clever, 
it is not possible as an actor or actress to do what a painter or 
singer can do in the sister arts. Paper and ink in a garret is all 
that is needed by the clever musician, canvas and oils by the 
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artist, and their work is on view to the highest bidder. But the 
actor is unable to exercise his art, or show his fitness without 
the elaborate and expensive accessories of the theatre, which 
run into thousands of pounds ; and so, even though he has 
the power, he must wait and wait, and perhaps then never get 
the opportunity of showing what is in him, unless he have the 
business capability, after waiting, as I say, for Heaven knows 
how long, to find a frame for his portrayal of the human 
passions. And let it never be forgotten that waiting and 
starving are very frequently brother and sister. Briefly this is 
the gloomy side of a fascinating life, where, if success be 
attained, the pleasure is, I venture to think, equalled by few 
other delights in this world. Personally I have only to be 
profoundly grateful to the public for allowing me to entertain 
them, my talents are by no means out of the ordinary, and as 
to why I have been treated so kindly in my work I do not seek 
to ask, lest it might send droves of young people into what I 
would try to keep them from. 

But let us look now at the brighter side of the theatre, when 
the opportunity has been made, and has been taken, and success 
is at the helm and all going well, where the young lady and 
gentleman have, under sound advice, and after grave considera- 
tion, become actors and are succeeding. And they wé#d/ succeed 
—if they have talent ; nothing in the world can hold them 
back, the art of acting being such a rare gift that there are 
always a hundred managers with telescopes on the theatrical 
horizon scanning it eagerly for any strange craft that ‘looks 
likely.” Let no one imagine for a moment that the object of 
the powers that be in a theatre enterprise is to keep the young 
blood back ; indeed, the first hope of the manager is that one 
of the extra young people who walk on and play small parts, 
can understudy—and here comes their chance—but, alas! how 
few are found of the slightest use? What is the percentage 
that it is obviously impossible to attempt to mould into any- 
thing ? A very large one, unfortunately, I know from experience. 
But given that the beginner has the instinct of acting, and has 
chosen his profession rightly, it is certain that with hard work 
he can earn a living. 1 say a living, because that was the 
question asked, and if he has more than the ordinary aptitude, 
then he cannot fail to win distinction, for, once he has shaken 
off the ruck around him in the race, he will find that at the 
distance he has a very limited number of competitors. If he is 
wise, he will out-distance his fellows of equal merit at the start, 
by never wasting his time by the hour in clubs and the like, 
discussing what excellence he has within him, and “ what could 
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have been done with such a part had he had it.” Let him 
always remember that people who glue themselves to the club 
fireplace, and do nothing but grumble, love to hail the young 
artist to the circle of King Carp; for as long as he remains so 
long he is wasting his time, and often, if he is not strong, 
getting his good ideas ruined by idlers who ought never to 
express an opinion on anything. Don’t let any one discourage 
him, and don’t act anywhere for the sake of acting. At the 
outset the beginner is bound to make mistakes, but let him do 
it among those by whom they can be corrected. Lucky is the 
young man or woman indeed who can join the company of 
such great artists as Mrs. Kendal, Sir Charles Wyndham, or 
Mr. John Hare. Offer but the slightest promise, and display a 
keenness, and neither one of those great people would hesitate 
to show you at rehearsals technique, the like of which is not 
excelled by any living artists, no matter what their tongue. 
To-day the school of country acting is, as a rule, very bad 
indeed, and it would be well to avoid any combination of that 
sort unless the play has been rehearsed at a London theatre by 
the original producer or the author, as is generally the case, for 
then a constant eye is kept upon it, and faults eliminated ; 
whereas the ordinary country acting is so different from that 
expected in the metropolis that the beginner might easily 
develop faults at the outset which no one would take the 
trouble, or perhaps have the power, to correct, and which 
might debar him from London for life. 

And now, before I bring this inadequate article to a close, 
let me tender a few words of advice, which perhaps may be 
of service, to the young persons who are getting a living, and 
we hope ultimately distinction. Never listen to praise of any 
kind whatever, unless it comes—and then it will come in a 
sensible and dignified form—from some one in whose judgment 
you set great store. Never allow yourself to develop an eager- 
ness for reading press criticism ; one bad notice will live in 
your memory for months, and make you self-conscious at 
some portion of the play, continually most probably, and not 
all the good notices will erase the knowledge of it from your 
mind. If you will read them, get to know who it is writes 
them, and then you will feel that the gentlemen who are 
criticising you are doing so with the idea of helping you; 
make a point of always buying those particular papers, and 
hope as you open them that you have pleased those whose 
judgment you have elected to stand by. But as for reading 
and taking notice of all that is written about you, why, you 
would be compelled, were you sensitive, either to leave the 
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stage at once or become a candidate for the nearest asylum, 
Don’t, because you happen to have adopted the stage as a 
profession, become owfré in your dress and manners. Acting is 
paid for by the public when they see it om the stage—not off it. 
Talk about yourselves as little as possible, for always remember 
that your plans are of little or no interest to any one else. Try 
and be as kind as you possibly can to every one, and especially 
those that are not doing as well as you may happen to be, and 
above all be loyal to those for whom you work. And lastly, 
in dealing with a question that is hurled at the stage by the 
nonconformist conscience, and the wilfully bigoted and ignorant 
non-theatre goer, ‘‘ What of the theatre’s morals”? Let them 
be answered at once by “ What of the World's Morals?” The 
condition of the theatre is absolutely that of any other com- 
munity, and I cannot recall a single instance of the downfall of 
any young girl decause of her connection with the theatre, and 
I have acted continuously in London for sixteen years. If a 
girl is flighty and silly, that she will be no matter where she 
goes ; and so, if you are a parent or guardian, have no fears 
on this score. If trouble ever comes don’t make the theatre 
the excuse, but be very sure that in nearly every case the same 
would have happened had the playhouse never been entered. 
And do not jump at hasty conclusions because actresses (and I 
mean actresses, not people who make the theatre a shop 
window for themselves, and by foolish behaviour bring 
discredit on a very large number of women) perhaps go about 
unchaperoned, and in a more open manner than is usual in 
society. It is in many cases a necessity that they should do so, 
and there are comradeships between working men and working 
women which are nothing more than sincere friendships, born 
of sympathy and respect, and the pleasure of which can never 
be known outside the artist’s life, and so never understood by 
those who have not to earn their living. Yes, indeed, I 
answer with the greatest conviction, there zs a living to be made, 
and there are distinctions to be gained, upon the stage, but only 
by those whose qualifications are undoubted. To those who 
possess the necessary attributes, and enter into the splendid 
work of an actor’s life, I wish the greatest success and 
happiness ; to those who, less fortunately endowed, determine 
to go on, and continue, I offer my tenderest and deepest 
sympathy, and may they have strength given them to meet the 
sorrow which is strewn along the cruel road they will have to 
travel. 
ELLALINE TERRISS. 
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RECENT events in the United States emphasise what has so 
often impressed European observers. Here in the United 
States of America is a civilisation one of the most complex and 
advanced the world has ever known, which is always in a state 
of flux and is constantly changing. The civilisation of the 
old world is the result of centuries of evolution, of the gradual 
process of adjusting new requirements to new conditions, and 
slowly, very slowly, taking that which is best or which the 
necessities of the case force upon society, and only making a 
change when a change is shown to be absolutely necessary. 
In the United States there has been no such evolutionary 
process. Civilisation has come with a rush. Great questions 
which no other countries had to grapple with have pressed 
themselves upon the attention of the people of the United 
States and have had to be met and solved in a manner 
peculiarly their own. It follows that the American is watching, 
so to speak, a cosmic evolution. He is creating a new social 
order, the work of his hands is ever before him, and frequently 
no sooner has he built up a part of the social fabric than he is 
dissatisfied with it, or it is not as perfect as he expected it would 
be, and he proceeds ruthlessly to tear it down and to rebuild. 
Consequently in the United States there is no stability ; there 
is a perpetual movement of the social forces, and no one feels 
certain that the verdict of yesterday will not to-morrow be 
overturned by the tribunal of last resort for the time being— 
public opinion. 

What has happened of late has demonstrated that the people 
of the United States are becoming broader, perhaps even one 
may say more philosophic, in their attitude ‘towards affairs; they 
are breaking away from some of the trammels of democracy ; 
they are becoming more world wide and less parochial. To 
claim as a virtue that they are escaping from some of the 
narrow restrictions of democracy may arouse derision and 
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scorn, especially from those persons who believe that all the 
virtues exist only in a democracy. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood as meaning that radically or fundamentally the 
American people are less democratic than they were, or that 
politically there is a tendency to sanction any other form of 
government. What I wish to be understood as saying is that 
democracy with its advantages also has its disadvantages, 
Among its disadvantages may be numbered the inherent con- 
viction which produced contempt for one’s neighbours, and 
especially for those neighbours who believe in another form of 
government. Democracy also, or rather that kind of demo- 
cracy which was taught in the schools, which young America 
was encouraged to venerate, fostered the belief that a certain 
defiance of the conventions and indifference to the feelings 
of other people was necessary if democracy was to be pre- 
served pure and undefiled. Because of their boundless 
resources and because of their enormous potential strength 
and wealth, the Americans of a decade or two ago believed 
with absolute sincerity that they were able to exist and to 
prosper and to be all great and powerful without the assist- 
ance of the rest of the world, and that the rest of the world 
could go hang so far as they were concerned. It was their 
pride no less than their boast that while all Europe was to a 
very large extent dependent upon them they were independent 
of Europe. They could do as they pleased. For that reason 
they saw no necessity of concerning themselves in the political 
affairs of other nations, and they asked only that they be let 
alone. 

Any one who has carefully studied American affairs during 
the closing years of the last century cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fact that a great change has been wrought. The 
American has gloried in the Federal Constitution. Itis the one 
thing above all others in which he has always taken pride, and 
he has been taught to believe that it was one of the works of 
man that commanded the admiration of the entire world and 
would endure for all time. The Constitution of the United 
States has been regarded by many foreign observers, notably 
Mr. Bryce, as an instrument so perfect that its framers must 
have been endowed almost with prescience. In view of these 
encomiums it would be presumptuous to challenge the work of 
the men who drafted the Constitution, and yet one may be 
permitted to suggest that the written Constitution has had not 
a little to answer for in fostering this narrowness of spirit to 
which I have previously referred. When changed conditions 
have necessitated a broader or a more modern reading of the 
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fundamental code, the high priests of democracy have always 
protested against an invasion of the sanctuary and a profanation 
of the holy of holies. The Constitution was too sacred to be 
touched by the hands of the unanointed, and this fear of com- 
mitting sacrilege has often been the bar to progress. The 
irresistible force of progress has finally proved itself too potent 
to be withstood by the frail barriers raised by man or the hair- 
splitting dialectics of scholastics, even if the Constitution must 
be wrenched. The Constitution has proved itself sufficiently 
elastic to reconcile itself to those things that were required 
of it. 

When the United States became, for the first time in its 
history, a Colonial Power and acquired possessions in Asiatic 
as well as in West Indian waters, the question was seriously 
discussed whether, under the limitations proposed by the Con- 
stitution, such possessions could be legally held. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, which is the interpreter of the 
Constitution, decided that question in the affirmative, not, how- 
ever, by a unanimous Bench, but by a divided Bench of five 
to four. The majority, of course, was right. Of necessity a 
majority always must be right until it is reversed, and as five 
out of the nine justices pronounced in favour of the United 
States being able to hold the Philippines and keep them outside 
of the Union, the right of the United States to do so cannot 
be questioned ; but how about the verdict of the four dissenting 
justices ? If they were right, then the other five were wrong; but 
if they were wrong in this case why may theynot have been wrong 
in other questions affecting the Constitution? In other words, the 
written Constitution of the United States is not very dissimilar 
in its practical application to the unwritten Constitution of 
Great Britain. In the one case, as in the other, constitutional 
rights and liberties depend on the interpretation of a majority ; 
no more, no less, The Constitution of Great Britain is what- 
ever a majority of Parliament may make it; the Constitution 
of the United States the elucidation that may seem to be proper 
to five out of nine justices of the Supreme Court. 

Only a few days ago the Supreme Court once more ex. 
pounded the Constitution to meet a new condition, and ina 
way that, had it been done fifteen or twenty years ago, would 
have aroused the entire country; and had the new version 
been read by justices appointed by Mr. Bryan, the news- 
papers and men opposed to him would have thrown up 
their hands in horror and declared that revolution had been 
sanctioned by the Court. Again, by a divided bench, by a 
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the power to exclude lottery-tickets from inter-State commerce. 
The far-reaching importance of this decision will be at once 
apparent to English readers when they understand that the 
power of Congress to regulate trusts has hinged on the inter- 
pretation put upon the Constitution as to whether Congress has 
the power to supervise commercial operations between the 
various States. 

It is necessary here, so that the question may be properly 
understood, briefly to explain the rights granted to the several 
States by the Constitution and the power surrendered by the 
States to the general Government. Each State of the American 
Union is a sovereign commonwealth, and except in the matter 
of federal taxation, the coining of money, and the other rights 
surrendered to the Federal Government, is sovereign within its 
own boundaries, The State can, by appropriate laws, control 
commercial and other operations within State limits, but the 
power of that State ceases at its border. For example, the 
State of New York can determine the rate to be charged bya 
railway company for passengers and freight within the limits 
of the State of New York; but the instant a train crosses the 
State line and enters the adjoining State of Pennsylvania the 
power of the State of New York ceases and becomes invested in 
the State of Pennsylvania so long as the train is within the State, 

There is a clause in the Constitution of \the United States 
which gives to Congress the power to regulate “commerce 
between the States.” The ordinary reader of the English 
language would be justified in contending that these words mean 
exactly what they say, ze commerce that is not confined to 
one State, but is inter-State in its character, falls under the 
purview of the general Government, and Congress has the power 
to regulate that commerce. The Supreme Court has seen fit 
to place its own construction upon this clause; and in a cele- 
brated case decided by the Court a few years ago, which has 
been the precedent governing other like suits, the Court held 
that the right of Congress to regulate commerce did not apply 
to manufacturing operations in which an article was manu- 
factured in one State and sold in another, but affected solely 
railway and other traffic inter-State in its nature ; a decision, it 
may be added, which has never been acquiesced in by some of 
the greatest lawyers in the United States. Inthe present lottery 
decision the Court has once more taken an advanced step. 
The majority of the Court held that Congress has the 
power to regulate commerce between the States, and _ that 
commerce embraced “navigation, intercourse, communica- 
tion, traffic, the transit of persons and transmission of 
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messages by telegraph.” The logical deduction from this is 
that a lottery-ticket is a thing of value, hence a matter of traffic, 
consequently an article of commerce. That being the case, 
the power to regulate inter-State commerce is vested in Con- 
gress by the Constitution; it is absolute and plenary, and 
necessarily carries the power to prohibit or exclude, or to do 
that which is essential to effective regulation. The morality or 
immorality of lotteries was not considered by the Court. Con- 
gress had enacted a statute prohibiting all traffic in lottery- 
tickets and denying to lotteries the use of the mails. The 
question before the Court was not whether, in the interest of 
the public and of morality, the law should be sustained, but 
whether Congress had not exceeded its functions and had not 
unconstitutionally interfered with the rights of the citizen. 

The importance to be attached to this decision is that the 
power of Congress to regulate the trusts is immensely 
strengthened. It has been contended by the defenders of 
the trusts that they have nothing to fear from Congress because, 
under the decision of the Supreme Court already referred to, it 
is without the power of Congress to regulate manufacturing 
operations inter-State in their character, and Congress cannot 
by taxation or licence bring companies engaged in inter-State 
business within the scope of the federal law. The Supreme 
Court, however, by logical inference has said to Congress that 
the authority which has lain dormant it can exercise whenever 
it shall see fit. If Congress may deny the use of the mails to 
lottery traffic, it has, pari passu, the same right to deal a like 
blow at a trade monopoly. It may tax certain corporations, 
or require them to make certain returns, or prohibit their 
operations unless they comply with the requirements of the 
law. Viewed in this light the lottery decision is one of the 
most far reaching ever enunciated by the Supreme Court ; it is 
another proof that the United States is as yet in the formative 
stage of its social development, and it demonstrates anew the 
ability of the Government to adjust itself to the changes of 
time and circumstance. It also marks a greater flexibility of 
ideas and a comprehension of the necessity of the Government 
being something more than “a mere night watchman.” It is 
becoming recognised in the United States that the functions of 
Government are greater and more important than merely to 
collect taxes and punish the perpetrators of crimes, 


Although many newspapers question the soundness of this 
decision, which is one of the unfortunate things about a Consti- 
tution that rests on judicial interpretation, and especially when 
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the highest judicial authorities differ among themselves, the 
Press, as a rule, accept the decision because they hope it will 
enable Congress to lay a restraining hand on the trusts. The 
country is bitterly disappointed at the failure of Congress to 
enact legislation that will effectively curb or control the trusts, 
The people had been led to believe that whatever President 
Roosevelt asked for would be granted, and that he would 
compel Congress to accept his recommendations and give the 
country the relief which it so ardently desires. The adjourn- 
ment of Congress without having provided this legislation, and 
the acceptance by the President, after a faint show of resist- 
ance, of the sham measures of reform that Congress placed on 
the statute books, has caused extreme dissatisfaction, and con- 
vinced the country that the trusts are so strongly entrenched 
and wield such enormous power both in and outside of the 
halls of Congress that they cannot be reached. It is now 
realised that the talk of. anti-trust legislation is simply humbug. 
It is dust thrown in the eyes of the voters at a critical moment, 
and the ante-election pledges so freely made are forgotten 
immediately the election is over and the party’s lease of power 
is ratified. This discontent is rapidly growing. So long as 
the country is prosperous and men’s attentions are otherwise 
engaged, they are not disposed to make an e:rnest effort to 
throw off the shackles in which they have allowed themselves 
to become enmeshed, but any changes in present conditions 
would undoubtedly quickly manifest themselves in a tremendous 
agitation and a determination to regain the rights of which they 
have been robbed. The trusts and their plutocratic political 
allies are blind to their own peril. They fail to see that they 
are placing in the hands of their adversaries a weapon so 
powerful that it will be used with remorseless ferocity when the 
time comes for them to grasp it. Some day that time will come. 


Probably significant of what is coming is the general un- 
rest in labour circles. Agitators are busy among working men, 
and the talk of strikes is heard in every great industrial centre. 
The iron and steel workers throughout the country are discussing 
a gigantic strike on May 1, and the masters have leagued them- 
selves to resist the demands which will be made upon them, 
and have determined not to accept a compromise or to yield 
quarter. I am told on excellent authority that the great coal 
strike of last year which brought John Mitchell, the president 
of the Coal Miners’ Union, into such prominence, has proved 
infectious, and that among the iron and steel workers, whose 
wages average higher than those of any other working men in 
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the world, is a man who is ambitious to emulate Mitchell’s 
example and like him demonstrate his power. The iron and 
steel workers have no fault to find with their rate of wages or 
their hours of labour or employment, but they are resolved to 
make their employers recognise the Union and respect its 
influence. When President Roosevelt last summer virtually 
compelled the colliery owners to recognise Mitchell and his 
Union and bring the strike to an end, manufacturers were afraid 
of the effect of the President’s interference and predicted that 
it would not be long before John Mitchell had his imitators. 
These persons now believe that their forebodings are unfortu- 
nately about to be realised. They fear that the country is on 
the eve of one of the most bilter contests between labour 
and capital that has ever been known, which will not be 
terminated until millions of dollars have been lost to both sides, 
and almost irreparable injury done to business. 


By a coincidence McClure’s Magazine recently contained 
three articles which the editor said might properly be called 
“The American Contempt of Law.” These three articles dealt 
with the iniquities of the Standard Oil trust, the way in which 
Minneapolis, one of the most important of the Western cities, 
was debauched by a gang of corrupt politicians, and the 
despotic, brutal and unrestrained power exercised by Labour 
Unions whenever there is a difference between labour and 
capital. In one article, the editor pointed out, the writer 
showed capitalists conspiring among themselves, deliberately 
and acting shrewdly upon legal advice to break the law so far 
as it restrained them, and to misuse it to restrain others who 
were in their way. In the second article, labour, “the ancient 
enemy of capital and the chief complainant of the trusts on 
lawful grounds, itself committing and excusing crimes ;” and 
in the third article the reader was told how the city officials of 
Minneapolis were leagued with and employed criminals for the 
profit of the elected officials, while the citizens knowing what 
was happening stood by complacent and made no attempt to 
correct this state of affairs. 

Wherever one turns he sees this same callous indifference on 
the part of the American citizen and this same contempt of 
law. Testimony taken before the Commission appointed by 
the President to investigate the great coal strike proves that 
as between the masters and the men there is little to choose, 
and that both were guilty of flagrant violations of the law. The 
masters either contemptuously ignored the law or nullified it. 
The men on strike were guilty of the most dastardly crimes. 
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Non-Union miners were murdered and their houses dynamited, 
their children stoned, their daughters thrown out of work and 
their wives insulted ; women could not buy bread because their 
husbands were not members of the Union ; one man was torn 
from the arms of his bride; another was driven from the 
coffin of his mother; a physician who was called to attend a 
woman in the pangs of maternity was threatened with death if 
he went near the house. Even the person of the priest 
administering his last offices was not sacred. The mining 
region of Pennsylvania was given over to anarchy and was a 
scene of terror ; and the men who committed these crimes were 
the men of the Union, who had so savagely denounced Mr. 
Baer and his fellow colliery owners for their violation of the law. 

Turning from ignorant, brutal and semi-civilised miners to 
men of presumable refinement and education and certainly 
great wealth, one finds conditions existing little better. You 
have already been told of what happened in Minneapolis, where 
a corrupt mayor formed a partnership with criminals and 
deliberately looted the city. In St. Louis, a city which has 
been prominently in the eyes of the English people during the 
last few weeks, because of the visit to London of Mr. Francis 
to exploit the World’s Fair to be held there next year, a state of 
affairs has existed even more appalling than that which 
prevailed in Minneapolis. In Minneapolis the tools used by 
the mayor and his assistants were the outcasts of society. In 
St. Louis men prominent in business and financial circles were 
either bribed or bribers. Never, perhaps, has civic morality 
been at such a low ebb. By accident an honest man was put 
in office, and that man determined to clean out the Augean 
stable. He has succeeded, and St. Louis to-day is comparatively 
clean ; and yet so deep is the rottenness that there is much yet 
to be done before the city, which is inviting all the world to 
visit it next year, can feel itself rehabilitated in the eyes of 
decent people. And here again one notices the indifference of 
the average American to the crimes of those whom they put in 
authority over them. The people of St. Louis were not ignorant 
of this municipal corruption. They knew that their aldermen 
and their city officials were in league with bribers ; they knew 
that huge amounts of money were being improperly used ; and 
yet they did nothing to arouse the public conscience or to bring 
the guilty to justice. They simply shrugged their shoulders 
and appeared to regard it as inevitable and inseparable from 
the system. Evidently the inhabitant of a great American city, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, has 
come to the conclusion that he is bound to be robbed and 
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despoiled by those whom he elects to office, and that it makes 
no difference which particular gang of thieves does the looting. 

Take again the disgraceful spectacle of Addicks trying to 
buy his way into the United States Senate by debauching an 
entire State. There is no concealment of that. Everybody 
knows that Mr. Addicks went to Delaware, and by the lavish 
and most scandalous use of enormous sums of money sought 
to elect a legislature that would make him the Senator from 
Delaware. And yet Mr. Addicks, known to be a briber and 
known to have corrupted an entire State, is not ostracised or 
denied the fellowship of decent men. He is still in good 
standing, and if he is thought any the worse of it is because he 
has been found out. 

Turn to South Carolina and see there the reverence in which 
the law is held. In that State in 1902, according to the report 
of the Attorney-General, there were 223 homicides and 
murders ; that is to say, that number of men and women were 
arraigned for the taking of human life ; the persons who were 
not tried is not given. Of the 223 arraigned 102 were 
acquitted, and of the remainder only three suffered the death 
penalty. The population of South Carolina is about 1,400,000, 
which means there was one homicide for every 5000 inhabit- 
ants, men, women, and children, in the State ; or, on the basis 
of London’s population of about 7,000,000, there would have 
been 1400 murders committed in the metropolitan police area. 
Think what that means. This is the Southerner’s contempt of 
law. Americans talk of the cheapness with which the Chinese 
hold human life, but surely after this revelation can life be 
held much cheaper in any other quarter of the globe than in 
South Carolina? It is to be remembered, moreover, that these 
official figures of the Attorney-General refer only to legal trials 
for murder. The number of persons lynched, mostly negroes, 
are, of course, not included in this terrible recital. 


It is the very rich in America who are largely responsible for 
the breaking of law. In the eyes of the rich perjury is a sin 
so venial that it does not sear their consciences. In every 
American city people pay a tax on their personal property, and 
if they believe that the assessment levied on them is too high 
they can escape it by going before the proper authorities and 
under oath declaring that it is excessive. It is a favourite trick 
of New York millionaires to escape their just burden of taxation 
by swearing that they are residents of other States, and as such 
they are not properly taxable in New York. Recently one of 
the very richest of Americans, whose wealth is estimated in the 
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millions, went before the Tax Commissioners and calmly said 
that if he were assessed on the value of $400,000 he would pay 
his taxes, but if they attempted to make his assessment higher 
he would “swear off,’ on the ground of being a non-resident. 


The conferring by the King on Sir Michael Herbert of the 
Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George gives great satisfac- 
tion in Washington, and is commented on by the newspapers as 
a fitting recognition of the valuable services rendered by the 
British ambassador in his skilful handling of the delicate 
Venezuelan negotiations, and the ability he displayed in treating 
with Mr. Bowen. 

It must be doubly gratifying to Sir Michael Herbert to receive 
this mark of royal favour, because it is the emphatic answer to 
the efforts that were made in some quarters to prejudice him in 
the eyes of the American peop'e. There were times during the 
protracted Venezuelan negotiations when Sir Michael Herbert 
would have been perfectly justified in breaking off relations 
with Mr. Bowen. Mr. Bowen’s peculiar methods have not 
escaped the attention of those American newspapers mindful of 
the dignity of their country and the restraint imposed upon an 
American Minister. The Washington Z7mes, reviewing Mr. 
Bowen’s course, severely takes him to task for using “his 
position for the dissemination of biased statements and giving 
out to the public press what he conceived to be facts or sup- 
pressing others in order to create prejudice against friendly 
Governments.” Sir Michael Herbert, however, was more 
interested in effecting a settlement of the awkward Venezuelan 
zmbroglio than he was in standing on the strict letter of the 
code; and although he was compelled on more than one 
occasion to protest vigorously against certain things done by 
Mr. Bowen, he handled himself with admirable self-control and 
displayed such excellent tact and diplomacy that he at once 
established himself in the front rank of the diplomatic circle, 
and won the admiration and respect not only of his colleagues 
but also of the President and the Secretary of State. On one 
occasion the Press was deliberately inspired to make the state- 
ment that Sir Michael had been severely reprimanded by his 
Government for failing to obey instructions. Every one knew, 
of course, that this was a malicious invention, and Sir Michael’s 
G.C.M.G. proves, if any proof were necessary, how satisfied his 
Government is with what he has accomplished. 


The Session of Congress just closed crystallised the sentiment 
of the country in favour of making the United States one of the 
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world’s great naval powers in the near future, a fact to be borne 
in mind by European statesmen in all future calculations in 
their rearrangement of the political equilibrium. Congress not 
only appropriated for the construction of five battleships, three 
of 16,000 tons each and the other two of 13,000 tons, but 
practically doubled the number of line and staff officers, as well 
as adding to the enlisted force of sailors and marines, For 
some years past the Navy Department has been hampered by 
the shortage of officers and men, and has been compelled to 
lay up ships in reserve because there were no officers and 
crews to man them. By the legislation of this year that diffi- 
culty is overcome, and the country is now so thoroughly com- 
mitted to the policy of naval extension that no future Congress 
will undo the work. 

The friends of the navy are thinking of presenting a solid 
silver loving cup or some other appropriate gift to the German 
Emperor as a slight recognition of their obligation, for they 
feel that he did more to secure this legislation than all the 
speeches of members of Congress or the work of editorial 
writers. The Venezuelan affair was the object-lesson that the 
country needed, and it impressed upon everybody the necessity 
of strengthening the navy. The position of the United States 
as the guardian of South America made it self-evident that if 
this country is to compel obedience to its mandate it must be 
in a position to enforce its fiat with something more effective 
than paper pronunciamentoes, The American has no fears 
about not being able to “ wallop all creation” if the necessity 
arises, but he feels he can make a much better job of it if he 
has a fleet of battleships in commission. The declared deter- 
mination of the German Emperor to have a great navy was 
the deciding influence upon Congress and the country. The 
President believes in a navy and especially in big battleships. 
At a meeting of the Cabinet after the passage of the Naval Bill 
the President, I am told, remarked to the Cabinet, that “ Bill 
has helped us immensely,” which tersely expressed the general 
feeling. 

Naval authorities and public men do not compare the 
American Navy with that of either Great Britain or France, 
and they are frank enough to say there is no reason why their 
navy should be gauged by that of England, as a war with 
England is too preposterous even to be the subject of idle talk. 
But they are equally frank in saying that the German Navy 
must be the standard of comparison for the American, and that 
it is the part of wisdom for the United States to keep a trifle 
ahead of the naval strength of Germany. American naval 
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officers assert that the American Navy to-day is superior to 
Germany’s, and that in the next few years, when the ships 
under construction and authorised are afloat, Germany will be 
outclassed by this country. According to the calculations made 
by the Navy Department the American Navy, including ships 
building and those about to be begun, ranks next after France 
and is superior to Japan, Italy, Russia or Germany. 


A curious phase of American social development has been 
watched by close observers in large cities during the past year 
or two, and especially in New York and Boston, where there 
is an enormous Irish population. Hitherto the Irish have 
practically monopolised the keeping of public houses, or, as it 
is known here, the saloon business. During the last year or 
two, both in New York and Boston, it has been noticed that 
the Italians are encroaching on the hitherto strictly Irish pre- 
serve, and the number of Italian saloon keepers is now large 
enough to have attracted attention. It used to be said that 
the saloon keepers formed the only leisure class in America, 
and if that is so it is probably a good thing for themselves that 
the Irish are devoting their undoubted talents and great abili- 
ties to other occupations of more value to the community. 
Whether the Italian will eventually supplant the Irishman and 
drive him out of business, and if he does, what effect this will 
have on politics in large cities, where the Irish vote has always 
been an important factor, and the power of the saloon exercises 
such great influence, cannot of course be determined ; but it is 
a subject interesting enough to be studied, especially as Irish 
immigration to the United States has rapidly dwindled during 
the last few years, and Italian has correspondingly increased. 
In 1901, Italy sent 135,996 immigrants to the United States, 
and Ireland only 30,561 ; in 1902 the Italians were 178,375, 
and the Irish 29,138. The Irish almost to a man are Demo- 
crats, the Italians are less clannish, politically, and because 
they detest the Irish are perhaps more inclined to affiliate with 
the Republicans ; and, like the Irish, the Italians flock to the 
large cities. It would be curious if this latest and least intelli- 
gent element in the heterogeneous mass that goes to make up 
the American people should exercise a dominating influence 
on politics and rob the Irish of their power. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


LOCAL MISGOVERNMENT 


IN a speech delivered at Chelmsford in December the President 
of the Board of Agriculture took an opportunity of expressing 
his great regret that the need of more and better houses in 
rural districts was much increased by the obstructive building 
by-laws to which many districts are subjected.* Mr. Han- 
bury expressed his desire to assist any farmers who are 
suffering from the effect of these by-laws. The need for 
such assistance is indeed urgent. In very many districts there 
are no houses available for the would-be inhabitants ; in very 
many more there are numbers of old, ruinous cottages which 
no medical officer could cail fit for habitation if they were not 
the only houses available for the population. It is the rarest 
possible event for any rural cottage to be condemned. Yet 
there are very few districts where the medical officer does 
not find cottages with damp floors, leaking roofs, and wholly 
inadequate ventilation. 

Instances of country people being driven to the town by lack 
of houses are common in all parts of the country. The case of 
Penshurst is well known. There a careful census was taken, 
and twenty families were found to need accommodation. After 
years of effort the parish council succeeded in building four 
cottages. This is not an exceptional case. Everywhere old 
cottages are falling to pieces. The truth is, farming is a 
struggling industry, and cannot afford outlay on housing. 
From some villages the young men have gone ; in others they 
remain, overcrowded and with little hope of obtaining a house 
of theirown. Wages, of course, have risen, but they do not 
yet make a real rent possible. Country people have been 
accustomed to pay Is. to 2s. a week for a cottage and garden. 
This was never a remunerative rent. The cottage was given 
at this rate as part of the man’s wages. If the rent had been 
calculated on what the labourer could afford, however, the rate 


* A Building By-Law Reform Association has now been formed of which the 
office is at 45 Parliament Street, S.W, 
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could scarcely have been higher. His wages were starvation 
wages, and his family had not enough to eat. 

Now, in better times, when he gets perhaps 16s. a week, 
what can he afford? The answer seems to be as follows: A 
sanitary cottage is essential, but the man’s family needs more 
than 16s. a week for food and clothes, and cannot spend in 
rent a penny more than is unavoidable. If the cheapest satis- 
factory cottage and garden cost £150 or £200, he must pay 
the rent that will secure this cottage ; but his family will have 
less food than is desirable, even if he pays no rent at all. The 
remunerative rent on a £180 cottage is certainly not less 
than £9 a year, and this means 3s. 6d.a week. It follows 
that every possible effort should be made to reduce the cost 
of building cottages. This point deserves special emphasis. 
Under normal circumstances a labourer with a family 
earning the market wages cannot pay even Is. a week in 
rent, without a sacrifice of necessaries; and the cost of 
building is such that he cannot be housed for less than 
3s. 6d. a week. There are several inferences to be drawn 
from this statement. I am concerned only with this one: 
that every possible encouragement should be given to new 
inventions and new methods for the cheapening of building. 
If building by-laws are found, as they are found, to check 
building and make it costly, they are proved to tend to the 
increase of overcrowding. 

It is, I suppose, agreed by doctors that sanitary housing, 
good ventilation, sufficient air space, freedom from damp, and 
satisfactory drainage are important for the health of the nation. 
To make the race strong and healthy we must keep them well 
housed. It has been suggested not infrequently that loans 
granted on easy terms by the State might do much to forward 
this end. And although the small rural district councils have 
little inclination to expend even borrowed money in this way, 
it is very likely desirable to make the access to Government 
loans convenient for local authorities. It is preferable, probably, 
to grant such loans, wherever this is possible, to private owners. 
For applying these loans economically, however, energy and 
invention to devise new methods of building are urgently 
needed. Unfortunately, as things stand at present, in all the 
thriving parts of the country where new cottages are especially 
wanted, the existence of building by-laws checks and thwarts 
new methods. 

The theory of the framers of by-laws certainly seems a 
curious one. It appears to be somewhat as follows : Good 
cottages such as our model depicts are desirable everywhere, 
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but we admit that in many places they are unattainable. In 
really badly housed districts, such as Ireland, where the cottages 
are as they were a hundred years ago and have one or two 
rooms only, or in the west of Scotland, where the cattle often 
enter by the same door as the people, we cannot hope to bring 
in such rules. Reform is more urgent there than anywhere 
else; but reform is out of the question. So, also, in the wilder 
part of the English and Welsh counties people must be left to 
do as they like. The houses are bad, and there is no chance 
of making them better by legislation. What we can safely do is 
to press the small tradesman and farmer who sit on district 
councils, in counties which have some reputation for prosperity, 
to make regulations if they choose to do so, The responsibility 
will be mainly or wholly theirs. If they require lofty rooms 
and three bedrooms to each cottage, we will assume that 
building is cheap enough to make this regulation desirable. If 
they forbid thatch, forbid wood, forbid bedrooms less than nine 
feet high, require a fireplace to every room, they are the judges 
of what is feasible, and not we. 

This is, it would seem, the theory of the Local Government 
Board.* As events have turned out, there certainly appear to 
be grave objections to it. Its result is well known to all who 
have struggled to build under District Councils. The District 
Councils know little or nothing about building. They have 
adopted their rural regulations from an urban model. They 
have made additions here and there of varying absurdity. The 
country is frequently treated as if it were a growing suburb, 
shortly to be laid out in well-defined streets. The houseless 
labourer must have a £250 house or remain houseless, He 
must have a house which is as incombustible as material 
can make it. Its woodshed and closet must also be 
incombustible. 

It is not uncommon, apparently, for District Councils to 
decline to pass plans which are strictly in accordance with the 
by-laws, and to ask for alterations. If the building is begun, 
a danger of legal proceedings will hang over the builder, which 
he is not likely to face. He submits, therefore, with little or 
no protest. Quite recently a case came to my knowledge 
where, after an expensive trial before the Bench, it was decided 
that the building in question was perfectly legal. It had cost 
the owner £20, however, to defend it against the destroying 
hand of the Council. 


* It is diverting to observe that the cottages built on Government property 
and therefore exempt from by-law restrictions, are frequently so planned that 
the stricter Councils would decline to pass them. 
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Far more guidance, far stronger supervision, is needed to 
keep District Councils in a reasonable path. After all, the 
number of sensible, honest, fair-minded men of business is not 
very large in any country district. Those who are to be found 
have generally plenty of work on their hands, and are not at all 
willing to stand for election and sit on committees. They are 
managing their own businesses, and sensibly engaged in making 
money for their families. The large farmers and business 
men have no time to spare for Councils, and do not find their 
way there. The work is not exciting enough for the more 
public-spirited of the gentry. The places are filled, therefore, 
by persons who have little more special knowledge of the 
business to be done than the central authority at Whitehall, 
and any advantage they have in knowledge is much outweighed 
by their inexperience in the questions they have to deal 
with, their petty parochialism and general dislike to change 
or improvement. Unfortunately, the Local Government 
Board treats these bodies with deference, and accepts their 
views. 

Yet the Board has at its disposal trained experts and well- 
paid inspectors. These inspectors can report what is amiss in 
each district ; the experts can give advice how to cure the 
disease. But in practice it would appear that neither experts 
nor inspectors are made full use of. 

It is worth while to describe the unconscious manner in 
which a free and self-governing rural district is subjected by its 
law givers to the restrictions of by-laws. 

The District Council of Muddlington will probably be com- 
posed as follows : Two farmers and a tradesman represent three 
long straggling country parishes. Four or five shopkeepers and 
its parson represent the country town. Barely two of the 
Council know the outlying district. None of these, or perhaps 
a single one of them, has had experience of building. This 
one has had a cottage or two built for him, and thinks he knows 
a great deal more than he does. The Clerk of the Council, a 
pushing official on a salary of perhaps 30s. a week, who has 
every desire to magnify his office, suddenly becomes aware that 
the Council can have by-laws if they like, and that by-laws will 
bring more power, more work, and more salary. It may be 
that a local builder has scamped one or two cottages. The evil 
might be met by declaring the building insanitary. This course 
is too bold, says the Council. Do not let us punish the builder. 
Let us punish rather the whole community by making by-laws 
which will worry every one who builds. A few letters and 
forms are exchanged with the Local Government Board, a few 
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notices are published in a part of the local newspaper that 
nobody reads, and in six or seven weeks the district becomes 
aware that no house can now be built until expensive plans 
have been drawn and passed by the sages of the District 
Council. 

The new rules were suggested from Whitehall. But so 
complete is the delegation of responsibility that the change is 
made without calling on any inspector to report. A time is 
given for objections, but as every one is asleep and unsuspect- 
ing no one objects. 

The district awakes and finds that its half-educated legislators 
have treated all its wildest and most isolated farms as embryo 
streets in urgent need of safeguarding against conflagration, 
and that only the smallest alteration can be made without the 
sanction of a surveyor, who is paid a salary quite insufficient to 
secure honesty and intelligence. This: method of doing busi- 
ness appears to be regarded as local self-government. 

It is, of course, important to remark that the Local Govern- 
ment Board has now at last clearly realised that harm is being 
done, and that rural districts have been misled into mistaken 
legislation. The new rural code is far more suited for country 
districts than any code that preceded it. It is often unneces- 
sary, | should say generally unnecessary, but at any rate 
it is a most desirable substitute for the by-laws generally in 
force. 

Unfortunately, there is little inclination on the part of the 
District Councils who have secured power to harry country 
districts with urban by-laws, to take any of the lashes off their 
scourge. In a recent case at Eynsford, when a district council 
was endeavouring to destroy a much-needed wooden cottage, 
an inspector was sent by the Local Government Board to press 
reform upon a local council. This action shows the new and 
satisfactory spirit in Whitehall, The department has acknow- 
ledged its error, and has openly expressed, through its inspector, 
the view that in rural districts such as Eynsford the by-laws 
ought to be changed. 

Unfortunately, the Eynsford case is also an excellent instance 
of the difficulty caused by former unwisdom. The Councillors 
were very recalcitrant. The Local Government Board had 
changed its opinion, but the rural tyrants had not changed 
theirs. Other people could afford brick houses, why should 
not the people of Eynsford? Poorer districts had nine-inch 
walls, why should Eynsford be content with wood? Stupidity 
very nearly triumphed. Only by a majority of one did a small 
measure of reform slip through. 
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The moral is that the Local Government Board should take 
a different view of local government, and should acquire power 
to undo what has been so unwisely done, It should be recog- 
nised that these little councils are quite unfit to use the power 
confided to them, It should be recognised that, rural housing 
being what it is, almost any builder is a benefactor. The main 
object should be to encourage building, to cheapen it, to give 
facilities for it, for in this way only shall we avoid the costly 
alternative of building at the expense of the rates, and in this 
way only have we a chance of improving the scandalous condi- 
tion of rural housing. 

The maximum of freedom should be insisted on by the 
Local Government Board. It should not be permissible for 
one Council to allow bedrooms of a height of 4 feet 6 inches 
and another Council to forbid any room under 9g feet. It 
should not be possible to forbid thatch or wood in isolated 
positions. Interference with outbuildings should be forbidden 
altogether. Drains should not be required, as they now are, 
where there is no intention or need of using them. A man who 
wishes to live on a ground floor, or in a house of two rooms, 
should not be forbidden to do so for fear that some other man 
will buy his house and overcrowd it. The rules that brick 
walls should have solid foundations should not be made 
ridiculous by enforcing it when the wall is built on rock. 

All these and many other abuses should be dealt with 
vigorously and quickly, for the simple reason that in the places 
where people could earn a living, and wish to live, there are 
often either no houses for them to inhabit, or only hovels where 
cleanliness and decency are impossible. 

I have referred only to rural districts and the housing of the 
working classes. The wrongs resulting from badly made and 
badly administered by-laws to those who build larger houses 
and build in towns are not less severe, though perhaps less 
injurious to the country. It throws discredit on local govern- 
ment that in some rural districts a man may not build a green- 
house adjoining his residence. It is ridiculous that in others 
he may not build a bicycle-shed without submitting a plan. 
It is vexatious that, owing to the difficulty of classification, a 
covered tennis-court should have to be reckoned as a building 
of the warehouse class, and therefore to be constructed with 
walls that cost £100 more than is necessary. 

I will conclude by quoting from a remonstrance recently 
addressed by leading architects and surveyors in Southampton 
to the Town Council: ‘‘ We can easily show that the application 
of these by-laws as they stand is practically impossible without 
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the sacrifice of many valuable sites; and also that it is now 
interfering with the development and improvement of business 
properties in the town, because the owners know that they 
would lose a large part of their land for building purposes if 
the present premises were interfered with.” 

One result of this remonstrance has been that the Town 
Council have deliberately passed plans which were obviously 
not in accordance with the by-laws. 

A. H. CLOUGH. 
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PRINCE KOMATSU 


THE death of His Highness, Prince Komatsu, has deprived 
Japan of another of the great soldiers and statesmen to whom 
she owes her marvellous elevation, within the short space of 
One generation, from conditions of feudalism and impotent 
anarchy to her present proud position as a strong consolidated 
military power, able and determined to make its voice heard 
among the great nations of the world in all matters of Far 
Eastern policy. In England, the news of his death was 
received with special regret, not only on account of the warm 
sympathy in domestic affliction which is due to the Imperial 
family of an honoured ally, but also because, of all the 
members of that family, the late Prince Komatsu was the best 
known to Englishmen, the one who has visited England most 
frequently, and has stayed here longest. Still more so, because 
in him Japan has lost a brave and capable soldier, an ex- 
perienced statesman, scholarly, gentle, and refined, who has 
played a great part in her modern history, and has faithfully 
served the best interests of his country with ability, unflagging 
industry, and patriotic devotion. As a soldier, he four times 
commanded armies in the field ; to him the administration and 
training of the Guards Division, the corps d’elite of the army, 
was from its inception entrusted ; he was commander-in-chief 
of the Japanese forces in the war with China ; and subsequently, 
as chief of the general staff, he was responsible for the reorganisa- 
tion of the entire military forces and their expansion toa degree 
of strength commensurate with the growing responsibilities 
of theempire. At atime when all other members of the Imperial 
family, from the Emperor downwards, were bitterly opposed to 
the admission of foreigners to intercourse with Japan, he 
showed, at a very early age, keen perspicuity as a statesman, 
in recognising that it was in Japan’s best interests to cultivate 
foreign friendship and acquire the modern scientific knowledge 
of Western nations, in which she was lacking. Throughout 
his life he steadily adhered to the principles of his youth, and 
was ever one of the foremost in urging and promoting the 
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foundation and maintenance of the schools and colleges that 
now give to Japan, from her own people, experts in every 
science, not inferior in skill or learning to those from the most 
famed universities in the world. 

The Imperial throne of Japan has, according to the terms of 
the Constitution, enjoyed “the Grace of Heaven, and been 
everlasting from ages eternal in an unbroken line of succession. 
The fundamental rules of the Imperial family were established 
once for all when the foundations of the empire were laid, and 
are even at this day as bright as celestial luminaries.” They 
are embodied in the Imperial House Law, by which “ the 
Imperial House shall be founded in everlasting strength, and 
its dignity for ever maintained.” Succession to the throne is 
confined to male descendants in the male line of Imperial 
ancestors, and in the case of the failure of direct descendants 
of the Emperor, to members of five Imperial Princely Houses, 
or Families, in order of seniority. To these houses is also 
limited, though in this case not to male members only, the 
choice of regent during the minority of the reigning sovereign, 
or his incapacity, without a living son or grandson of full age, 
and the claim of the male members to the Regency takes 
precedence of that of the Empress or Dowager Empress. Prince 
Komatsu was the head of the junior of these Houses, the 
others, in order of seniority being ARISUGAWA, KATSURA, 
KANIN, and FUSHIMI. The Japanese titles which are translated 
“prince” are of three degrees, the highest, held only by sons 
and grandsons of the reigning sovereign and by the heads of 
the five Houses we have just mentioned, being that of Imperial 
prince. The second is that of prince, which is held by 
descendants of the sovereign in the fifth generation. It carries 
with it no right of succession to the throne, though the 
holders are addressed, as are the Imperial princes, by the style 
of “ Your Highness,” and are all included among the members 
of the Imperial family. The third, and last, is more of the 
nature of the highest rank of nobility than of royalty, and, 
strictly speaking, corresponds to the English title of duke, but 
all its holders at the present day, of whom there are altogether 
eleven, claim an unbroken descent from ancient occupants of 
the Imperial throne, the two Princes TOkUGAWaA, for example, 
both members of the family which, prior to the revolution of 
1868, for over 250 years ruled Japan as de facto sovereigns, 
tracing their descent from the Emperor SEIWA, who reigned 
from 859 to 876. 

From a very early period in Japan’s history it was the custom 
to devote the younger members of the Imperial family to the 
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priesthood with the view of preventing rival claimants to the 
throne. Born in 1846, when the Imperial Court was still 
buried in seclusion at Kioto and dependent both for its 
protection and for the supply of its revenue on the powerful 
Tokugawas, who, as regents in the Emperor’s name, exercised 
at Tokio or Yedo, as it was then called, the entire government 
of the empire, Prince Komatsu was in his infancy consigned to 
the monastery of Ninnaji in Kioto, there to be trained for the 
life of a Buddhist priest. This monastery, which was founded 
in the ninth century by the Emperor Koko, was in very early 
days the residence of emperors who forsook the throne for the 
priesthood, not an uncommon incident in Japanese history, and 
it was constituted by Imperial decree a benefice for priests of 
Imperial birth. Thirty-three princes in succession had already 
ruled it, when Prince Komatsu entered it, with no other prospect 
before him than that of spending his life, as his predecessors 
had done, in monastic seclusion. The reigning Emperor was 
fanatically opposed to any departure from Japan’s ancient 
policy of isolation from the world. The entire Court was 
animated by the same spirit, and when the revolution, which 
culminated in the overthrow of the Tokugawas and the 
restoration of the administration to the legitimate and divinely 
descended Emperor, reached its head, the watchword of its 
promoters, the cry most successful in bringing recruits to their 
standard, was “‘ Expel the Foreign Barbarian.” But when the 
revolution was accomplished, and the Emperor Komei, in whose 
name it had begun, had been succeeded on the throne by one 
who was only a boy in years, the spirit quickly changed. It 
was seen that the expulsion of aliens, the closing of the ports 
which had been opened to foreign trade, and a return to the 
time of strict isolation, were chimerical ideas, unsuited to the 
new order of affairs, and that Japan’s proper course, her only 
hope even of maintaining her national independence, lay in the 
cultivation of foreign relations and taking her place as an active 
member of the family of nations, 

Foremost from the first, notwithstanding his conservative 
upbringing, in sympathy with the new policy, was Prince 
Komatsu. While still in the monastery, instead.of devoting 
himself to Chinese classics or yielding to the seductions of 
contemplative indolence offered by the marvellously beautiful 
surroundings of one of the fairest spots in fair Kioto, he passed 
his time in the study of the history of his own country and of 
such manuscript translations of foreign works as could be 
procured. He saw that Japan’s crying need lay in a strong 
central government under the rightful sovereign, and forsaking 
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the monastery he threw himself with ardour into the revolution, 
utilising until it was over the cry which was one of the main 
elements of its success, 

In the summer of 1868 the capital of the Tokugawas was in 
the military possession of the Imperial forces. The last of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns had tendered his submission to the Emperor 
and retired to the life of a private country gentleman in the 
province of Suruga. His forces had been defeated and scattered, 
and his fleet, such as it was in those days, surrendered. But 
the great Aidzu clan, which had always been among the 
staunchest supporters of his family, still refused to recognise 
the new government, and withdrawing to the capital of their 
feudal lord, the fortified town of Wakamatsu, they prepared 
themselves for a final struggle. Wakamatsu is about 200 miles 
north of Tokio. The town lies in a large plain, but the 
approaches to it are through steep and narrow mountain passes, 
which in winter are blocked with snow, while, even in the 
valley itself, snow frequently lies to a depth of from eight to 
ten feet. Military operations in winter in such a district would 
be impossible ; the feudal castle, by which the town was com- 
manded, was strong enough to stand a seige, and it was of 
urgent importance that the obstinate clan should be brought 
into submission before the winter began. To Prince Komatsu 
was assigned the chief command of the Imperial army. He 
had already acquired experience in military operations during 
the earlier struggles of the revolution, and soon showed himself 
worthy of the confidence now placed in his skill and bravery. 
Fighting its way almost step by step, opposed at every stage by 
veteran soldiers struggling with the courage of despair, the 
Imperial army at last, early in October, reached the town, which 
was quickly occupied. But the castle continued to defend 
itsel{—not only the men but the young boys and women 
fought among its defenders—and it was not until after a siege 
of thirty days, during the whole of which Prince Komatsu 
directed all operations in person, that the defenders were driven 
by starvation to capitulate. With that event the Imperial 
authority was established throughout the whole of the main- 
land of Japan, and the first struggle of the revolution was 
over, 

The establishment of peace turned the Prince’s thoughts to 
what had long been his desire—to visit Europe for the express 
purpose of study. The accomplishment of his purpose was full 
of difficulties. No prince of the Imperial family had, throughout 
the history of Japan, ever left its sacred shores, and conservatism 
was sufficiently strong to render such an act almost sacrilegious 
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in the minds of many of the old gentry. But it was recognised 
by the leading men that amicable relations must be cultivated 
with foreigners according to the ordinary practices of inter- 
national comity. The Imperial Court, heretofore the most 
unswerving opponent to every foreign concession, became the 
leader inthe new movement, The Emperor himself, the direct 
descendant of the gods, forsook the life of seclusion led by his 
predecessors: descending from their pedestal of divine and 
mysterious sanctity he was taking an active part in the govern- 
ment, openly appearing among his subjects and ratifying the 
treaties with foreign Powers, and the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
first foreign visitor to Japan of royal birth, had just been 
received by him on terms of equality. It was in accordance 
with the new order of affairs that a prince of the Imperial 
House of Japan should in turn visit foreign lands and see the 
world for himself, and the Imperial sanction having been given 
Prince Komatsu sailed for England in December 1870. 

In England he was received, as became his rank, by the 
Queen, but his stay was unostentatiously passed in quiet study. 
In 1873 he returned to Japan, and on his arrival was again 
promptly called into active service by the outbreak of what is 
known as the “Saga” rebellion, when one of the ministers of 
the Imperial Government, dissatisfied with the extent and 
rapidity of its reforms, attempted to raise the southern island 
of Kiusiu in revolt. The outbreak was suppressed with little 
military difficulty, but Prince Komatsu remained on the spot, 
and the civil measures taken by him were effectual, not only in 
restoring order but in reconciling the goodwill of the people. 

Four years later the Satsuma rebellion occurred, and a very 
different task to that of the suppression of the Saga outbreak 
faced the Government. The whole military strength of the 
empire had to be called into requisition, and peace was not 
restored until after nearly twelve months of constant and 
severe fighting, with enormous loss of life. Throughout it all 
Prince Komatsu commanded his own division of the Guards, 
and won the highest encomiums for military skill and personal 
bravery. In succeeding years he devoted himself to the steady 
development of Japan’s military power, specially to the bringing 
of his own division to a high state of efficiency, and in the war 
with China he was Commander-in-Chief of all the Japanese 
forces in the field. In 1887 he visited England for the second 
time, as Japan’s representative at the first Jubilee of her late 
Majesty, and his last visit at the coronation of the King is still 
fresh in memory. To all who had then the honour to meet 
him he seemed in the very prime of health and vigour, with, 
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in all human probability, many years of useful life before him, 
and the news of his death was as totally unexpected as it was 
full of sadness. In him Japan has lost not only one who, as a 
prince, was loved and revered for his benevolence and devotion 
to works of charity and the amelioration of the conditions of 
the people, but cne of the ablest and most enlightened of her 
sons, who never spared himself any labour or sacrifice in his 
country’s interests, whose experienced guidance would have 
become inestimably valuable in Imperial councils as the older 
generations of statesmen, all his seniors in years, so few of 
whom are now left, gradualiy disappear from public life. 

For England and English institutions the late prince had a 
strong regard. Geniality is one of the most marked traits of 
all members of the Imperial family of Japan, but it was intensi- 
fied in Prince Komatsu, and he leaves among all who had the 
honour of personal association with him, the memory of a 
kind, courteous, chivalrous gentleman, as well as of a prince 
worthily displaying at the proper season all the highest attributes 
of Imperial dignity. 

JOSEPH H. LONGFORD. 


THE LABOUR QUESTION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL 


So much has been said and written, both in England and South 
Africa, during the past year on what is termed the Labour 
Question, that it would not be difficult to suppose its various 
aspects to be now so thoroughly familiar to every one interested, 
whether pecuniarily or otherwise, in South Africa, as to render 
further discussion unnecessary. It is, however, impossible for 
any one acquainted with the exact position of affairs in 
Johannesburg not to see that in England there is a tendency 
either to ignore the vital importance of a speedy settlement of 
the question, or, if this is appreciated, to suggest remedies 
which, however attractive in theory, more intimate knowledge 
of the conditions obtaining in South Africa would show to be 
in practice impossible, 

The following pages, therefore, are an attempt to show as 
clearly and concisely as may be the difficulty of the present 
position, and the reasons which make an early solution of that 
difficulty imperative, and to offer some useful criticism of the 
various methods of solution which have been put forward. 

In July 1899, when, though war seemed almost inevitable, 
there had as yet been no disorganisation of work on the Rand, 
there were in operation 77 mines, crushing with 5930 stamps. 
The number of natives employed on these crushing mines 
and on the mines still in the developing stage together 
amounted to 97,000. The average monthly pay of these 
natives was about 49s. 9d.; the cost of obtaining them about 
£4 per head ; and their total cost to the mines, including cost 
of food, accommodation, medical attendance, &c., about 615s. 
per head per month. At the same time there were employed 
on these mines some 13,000 skilled Europeans, few of whom 
received less than 17s. per diem. The proportion of natives 
to skilled Europeans was, therefore, about seven to one. What 
is termed unskilled white labour was practically non-existent. It 
is well to state here that the 97,000 natives then employed were 
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by no means sufficient to supply the demands of the mining 
industry, a fact which is not infrequently forgotten or con- 
veniently disregarded by optimists, who appear to believe that 
if in the course of the next two or three years a like number 
are once more available, the position of the industry will leave 
nothing to be desired. On the contrary, a perusal of the 
reports of the Chamber of Mines or of the various Mining 
Companies covering the year preceding the war will show at 
once how inadequate was the supply, and how great in conse- 
quence were the obstacles in the way of the industry’s 
progress ; while, if further proof is needed, it can be found in 
the schedule of the complements of the various mining-groups 
and their companies, drawn up last year by a committee of the 
consulting engineers, and adopted by the Chamber of Mines 
and Native Labour Association as the basis on which available 
natives should be distributed. According to this schedule the 
total immediate requirements in 1902 were 141,000 “ boys,” a 
number which must obviously be increased by at least 100,000 
as the development proceeds of the Far Eastern and Far 
Western Rand, and of other so-called outside districts. 

Such, therefore, was the position of affairs before the war, 
and such it appeared in the early part of 1900 would be the 
position to be faced when the resumption of work on the 
mines should become possible. Obviously some improvement 
was to be expected from the appearance on the scene of a 
British Government, of which the members would be at once 
honest and sympathetic to the development of the mines. The 
illicit traffic in liquor would be put down, the Pass law would 
be properly administered, and desertion rendered less easy. 
The taxation of natives in the Transvaal at all events might be 
readjusted, or at least properly supervised ; while, on the other 
hand, the native, no longer mulcted of his savings by rapacious 
officials or maltreated by the Hollander employés of the 
Netherlands Railway Company, might be expected to find fewer 
obstacles and disagreeables in the course of his journeys to and 
from the Rand. 

These anticipations have all been realised. Indeed, it is only 
fair to state at once that no one but a most captious critic 
could accuse either Lord Milner or Sir Godfrey Lagden of turning 
a deaf ear to any definite demands for assistance addressed to 
them in respect of the native labour question by those responsible 
for the conduct of the mining industry. The illicit traffic in 
liquor has been abolished, and has given place to the provision, 
in the mine compounds, under proper regulations and with the 
entire approval of the medical authorities, of Kaffir beer, 
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containing not more than three per cent. of alcohol; the Pass 
law works well, additional railway facilities have been granted, 
the hut and other native taxes have been consolidated into 
a poll-tax on adult males of {2 per annum, with a further 
£2 for every “extra” wife, while, in sharp contrast with the 
policy till now pursued, by order of the Colonial Office, in 
Rhodesia, the officials of the Native Department have instruc- 
tions to inform the natives in their respective districts of the 
conditions under which work on the Rand is obtainable, and 
let them see that in coming forward for such work they merit 
the approval of the Government. On such points as these, 
assistance from the new Government of the Transvaal was 
expected, and has been obtained. 

The leaders of the industry, moreover, rightly considered 
that a good deal might be done to improve the conditions 
prevailing in 1899 without recourse to Government assistance. 
Accordingly, during the period of enforced stagnation caused 
by the first nine months of the war, after protracted discussions 
at Cape Town, it was resolved to introduce two important 
innovations in the conditions governing the recruiting and 
payment of the natives employed on the mines. 

In the first place it was decided to do away with the system 
of indiscriminate touting, by means of which natives had 
hitherto been collected, and to form a central organisation, of 
which all the mining companies would be members, which 
would be the only recruiting agency employed or recognised, 
and which would distribute the natives recruited at as nearly 
as possible cost price. The Association thus formed exists 
to-day. Its rules and regulations, despite much hostile criti- 
cism, have been loyally observed by the entire industry, and as 
Sir Percy FitzPatrick recently stated at the annual general 
meeting of the Chamber of Mines, there is no intention of 
abandoning it. Undoubtedly the work of the Association has 
been hampered by the efforts of the unscrupulous touts whom 
its establishment deprived of a lucrative occupation. Well 
acquainted with the natives and their ways, they have used 
all their influence to render ineffective the work of the 
recruiters employed by the Association, trusting that disap- 
pointment at the small number of natives obtained would 
bring about a return to the old system under which many of 
them, at the expense of the mines, were able to reap a golden 
harvest. This evil, however, may be expected to diminish as 
time goes on, and meanwhile no effort is being spared to make 
the organisation more complete. A new Managing Director 
and Chairman, Mr. F. Perry, for the last three years Imperial 
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Secretary to the High Commissioner, has, with Lord Milner’s 
approval, recently been appointed, while the fact that the salaries 
paid by the Association to its officials amount to upwards of 
£50,000 per annum, affords proof that no money is being 
spared to make it a success. 

Secondly, it was decided that when work should be resumed 
on the mines, the wage paid to the Kaffirs should be so reduced 
that the average daily pay would be about 1s. 2d. instead of 
1s. 9d. the average paid before the war. 

It may be admitted at once, though there are still some men 
of great experience in labour questions who hold a contrary 
view, that this reduction was a mistake. It was not foreseen 
that the end of the war would bring about a greatly increased 
demand for labour for purposes other than mining, and that 
work on the mines, being probably the hardest form of work 
for which natives are required, the mining companies could not 
afford to place themselves, as it were, outside the conditions of 
the labour market. 

At the time, however, there was unquestionably much to be 
said in favour of the change. In the first place, a similar 
wholesale reduction from an average monthly wage of £4 to 
49s. 9d. had been successfully carried out in June 1897. 
Secondly, it is probable that had a general return to the Rand 
then—in June 1900—been possible, comparatively little diffi- 
culty would have been experienced in obtaining the great 
majority of the natives previously employed. In the face of 
the declaration of Lord Roberts and the Home Government 
that the war was over, it was not easy to imagine then that 
hostilities would last for nearly two years longer, that during 
that time the natives, aided by successive good harvests, would 
become more and more accustomed to the habit of doing 
nothing, and would in addition have ample opportunity of 
earning from the military authorities pay on such a scale as to 
render them independent of work for a long time to come. 
Thirdly, the prospect was attractive of bringing about without 
delay, and without hardship to the native, an economy in 
working costs equal to a gain of about {1,000,000 per annum 
to the industry as a whole, I say advisedly “ without hard- 
ship to the native,” because whatever wage it may be necessary 
to offer the native in order to obtain his services, it is impossible 
seriously to contend that having regard to the degree of civili- 
sation he has attained, and to the fact that during the period 
of his employment he receives gratis food, lodging, and medical 
attendance, the native, even at the reduced rate, did not receive 
a remuneration ample for his requirements. As has been 
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frequently pointed out, the unskilled workman in England, 
having regard to his requirements, is not nearly so well off. 
Thus, though experience has shown the reduction in the rate 
of pay to have been a mistake, it was not brought about with- 
out what at the time seemed, and probably was, sufficient 
reason for the change. The mistake has been remedied, and 
the old scale of wages is now in force. 

Such then are the alterations in the conditions under which 
natives are recruited for and employed on the mines, brought 
about since the war either by Government or by the mining 
industry itself. The actual position is, that at the present time 
there are on the mines some 50,000 natives as against 97,000 
before the war, and as against 150,000 who, if they were 
available, could at once be advantageously employed. There 
are now in operation some 2900 stamps as against 5930 in 
July 1899. The output for January, though 3400 ozs. more 
than that for December, is still only about five-twelfths of that 
of July 1899, while it is certain that on the great majority of 
the mines contributing to the output their results are only 
maintained at the sacrifice of a considerable amount of develop- 
ment. 

Making every allowance for the dislocation caused by the 
war, it is impossible to pretend that this state of affairs is 
satisfactory. There are, however, people whose optimism is 
so pronounced that, while dwelling with legitimate satisfaction 
on the improvement in the efficiency of the native which 
necessity has stimulated the mine managers to bring about, 
they maintain that on the whole good progress is being made, 
and deprecate what they term unnecessary clamour for violent 
remedies, If there were any reason to suppose that such 
progress as is now being made would be appreciably accelerated 
within a reasonable time, such easy-going optimism might be 
allowed to have its way. Since, however, all obtainable 
evidence tends to show that owing to the construction of new 
railways, and other public works, the discovery of new gold- 
and diamond-bearing areas, and the active development of the 
agricultural resources of the country, which it is hoped will 
result from the altered conditions brought about by the war, 
the demand for natives for purposes other than mining is daily 
increasing and is practically certain to be permanently in excess 
of the supply available, it is, in the face of the experience of the 
last twelve months, extremely difficult to see how any such 
acceleration is to be brought about. Meanwhile there is 
comparative stagnation. What this stagnation means, both to 
Johannesburg and to all South Africa, is perhaps not so easy to 
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realise in London as on the spot. South Africa, as Mr. 
Chamberlain said at Cape Town, needs capital. No one would 
deny that the prosperity of the coast colonies, their ports and 
their railways, are due in the first instance to the successful 
exploitation of the mines of the Rand, while it is safe to say 
that had it not been for the wealth won at Kimberley, the 
occupation and civilisation of Rhodesia could not have been 
attempted, and the main road to the north would never have 
been kept open. Obviously it was capital which made these 
results possible, and it is capital which, directed by men of 
energy and ability, and aided by a progressive and honest 
Government, will bring about that further development of South 
Africa to which every one now looks forward. People who 
talk glibly of the iniquities of the “mining magnates” and 
“financial houses” are apt to forget that the cost of equipping 
and developing a deep level mine is nearer a million than five 
hundred thousand pounds, every penny of which has to be found 
and expended before an ounce of gold can be obtained. It is 
idle to pretend that if the present condition of affairs is indefi- 
nitely prolonged, the flow of capital into South Africa will not 
receive a serious check. 

As to the mines themselves, the reports of the various mining 
companies and the speeches made at their annual meetings 
show plainly enough the effects of the present scarcity of 
unskilled labour. 

To take some typical cases : one company has a debenture 
debt of £500,000, on which it has had to pay interest throughout 
the war. Owing to scarcity of labour, the time at which 
development and equipment will be sufficiently advanced to 
enable crushing to be commenced and profits made, is pro- 
longed by at least a year exclusive of the war period. Another, 
when prospects were more favourable a year ago, raised 
£500,000 for working capital The money is lying in the 
bank, because there is no labour available to proceed with the 
development of the mine. A third, a large but low grade 
property, has 1600 “ boys” in place of its proper complement 
of 5000. Its monthly profits average less than a third of what 
they should be were it possible to keep the whole mill at work. 
A fourth, formed just before the war to work a deep level pro- 
perty, has its financial position assured. It cannot even com- 
mence the four years’ task of sinking its shafts. And so, 
throughout the industry, though conditions vary, all the com- 
panies have substantially the same tale to tell of enforced 
stagnation ; shareholders become weary of waiting for a return 
on their money, and the result is already sufficiently shown by 
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the scanty support given by the public to the share-market. 
That prices are as well maintained as they still are is indeed 
a proof that the average shareholder trusts to those responsible 
for the conduct of the mining industry to see that the labour 
question is settled within a reasonable time. 

That stagnation on the mines means loss of revenue to 
manufacturers and importers of mining machinery and stores, 
to general merchants and shopkeepers, and consequently to 
railways and customs, goes without saying. How serious that 
loss really is has hardly been sufficiently understood, because 
owing to the need of repairing damages caused by the war and 
replenishing stocks, to the presence in the country of large 
military and police forces, to the repatriation both of town and 
country people with their belongings, and to the advent of a 
considerable new population comprising settlers and Govern- 
ment officials, and others who have crowded into Johannesburg 
since the war, the traffic on the railways and the customs 
receipts have hitherto been highly satisfactory. There are 
signs, however, as Lord Milner has just pointed out to the 
Railway Conference at Johannesburg, that this abnormal traffic 
is coming to an end ; already reductions in local railway rates 
have been made with the object of bringing down the excessive 
cost of living on the Rand; the demand for heavy reductions in 
through rates can hardly be resisted much longer, and until 
there is greater activity on the mines, in other words until there 
is sufficient unskilled labour available to bring about that 
development to which all South Africans look forward, it is not 
too easy to see how the large revenue is to be raised which will 
shortly be required to meet the interest on the loans arranged 
for during Mr. Chamberlain’s visit. Even for a country so rich 
in natural resources as the Transvaal, a debt of £228 per head 
of the entire white population cannot be regarded as a trifle. 

If, however, it is a matter of vital importance to the mines 
themselves, to the vast body of shareholders in mining companies, 
to trade throughout South Africa, and consequently to the 
financial position of the Transvaal, that no time should be lost 
in finding a solution of the present difficulty, it must surely 
appear of equal importance when considered from what may 
be termed the political point of view. In the opinion, indeed, 
of many competent judges, it is in the early resumption of 
really active work on the mines, and the prosperity naturally 
resulting therefrom, that there lies the best if not the only 
chance of bringing about that hearty co-operation between the 
Boers of the Transvaal and the new administration which is 
essential to the permanent settlement of the country. Even 
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Lord Kitchener, whom no one has yet accused of being over 
friendly to the mines, and who for many months declined to 
take any responsibility for their protection, could not but recog- 
nise the certain influence on the Boers of an active Johannesburg, 
and therefore gave facilities for the resumption of mining while 
the war was still in progress. 

Prosperity in Johannesburg must inevitably have its effect 
upon the country districts. It means that money, public or 
private, according to circumstances, is available for irrigation 
and for improvement of means of communication ; it means 
that an impetus is given to prospecting, and that there is money 
for options on mining properties ; it means an increased market 
for agricultural produce, and it means an appreciation in the 
value of land. It helps, therefore, to bring about more frequent 
intercourse between town and country, to break down the 
barrier between English and Dutch, and thus becomes the 
most effective means of rendering the Transvaal Boers contented 
with their lot, and preventing them from falling willing victims 
to the insidious organisation of the South African party, which, 
while abandoning boycotting in return for the release of political 
prisoners, is steadily pursuing its policy of gathering, by strictly 
constitutional means, now that open violence has failed, the 
whole Dutch population, from Cape Town to the Limpopo, 
within its fold. It cannot be supposed that when, at no distant 
date, representative institutions are established in the Transvaal, 
the towns will be able to out-vote the country districts. It is 
equally idle to imagine that by that time the British population 
settled on the land will be a really appreciable factor; it is 
only by giving the country Boers in the new colonies practical 
proof that under the new régime they can attain a higher level 
of material prosperity than under the old, that the operations 
of the South African party can be checked at the Orange 
River. 

To furnish such proof while the memory of the war is still 
fresh must obviously be a difficult task ; without the assistance 
of a prosperous Johannesburg, a steady influx of capital, and a 
full Treasury, it will be nigh hopeless. The measure of this 
assistance must, it is clear, depend entirely on the measure of 
activity attained on the Rand. 

These considerations may possibly appeal to politicians who 
condemn any suggestion regarding the labour question as being 
only put forward in the interests of Park Lane. To many of 
those who have been compelled to follow with special attention 
the progress of events in the Transvaal since the conclusion of 
peace, they seem to afford an almost unanswerable argument 
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against a policy of drift, and in favour of vigorous action on the 
part of the mining industry. 

It remains, therefore, to examine the various expedients which 
have been suggested for obtaining within a reasonably short 
time a supply of cheap unskilled labour, approximately sufficient 
for all requirements. These expedients, taken separately, are 
four ; first, the imposition of further taxation on the natives of 
South Africa, from whom the existing labour supply is obtained, 
with the object of inducing a greater number to seek for 
employment; second, the importation of natives from British 
Central Africa and East Africa, including Uganda ; third, the 
substitution on a large scale of white labour for black ; and 
lastly, the importation, under indenture, of British Indians or 
Chinese. 

The principle involved in the first of these alternatives, which 
was brought into prominence by Mr. Chamberlain when speak- 
ing at Johannesburg on January 17, and will of course be 
considered by the Intercolonial Conference now sitting at 
Bloemfontein, will undoubtedly find favour with a very large 
number, whether English or Dutch, of residents in South 
Africa. As Mr. Chamberlain well put it: 


While every civilised nation recognises the duty of labour, the African alone 
has been taught by centuries that the only honourable employment for man is 
fighting, and that to labour is the work of slaves. We have done much to put 
a stop to slavery, and in theory we have stopped it. It will therefore bea 
surprise to some philanthropists at home to hear that we are encouraging it in 
another form. The Kaffir works with the object of being able to buy himself a 
wife, who would keep him in idleness. Every Englishman has a great objec- 
tion to forced labour, but this worst form of forced labour will be supported by 
almost every missionary. The only hope for the improvement of the coloured 
man is in continuous work.* 


To South Africans, indeed, it seems simply absurd that the 
native should be allowed to live in idleness, and that in return 
for all the advantages of settled government he should contribute 
to the State by way of indirect taxation practically nothing, 
and by way of direct taxation a sum varying in the different 
colonies from ten shillings to two pounds per annum, which, if 
it is not available from other sources, he can at any time earn 
in less than a month. There are, however, as the proceedings 
at the Conference will no doubt reveal, difficulties in the way of 
a general adoption of this principle by the various South African 
administrations. In the first, seeing that about 70 per cent. of 
the natives employed on the Rand come from Portuguese terri- 
tory, if the scheme is to be effective the Portuguese Government 
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and the Mozambique Company must be parties to it, and 
experience has shown that negotiations with the Portuguese are 
apt to take time. Secondly, there is the danger that the general 
imposition of further taxation might lead to trouble, for example 
in Basutoland, which neither the Imperial nor the Colonial 
Governments would now care to provoke. Thirdly, there is 
the possibility already outlined in the address * presented to 
Mr. Chamberlain by the South African party at Cape Town, that 
one party or the other may pose as the friends of the native, in 
order to catch the coloured vote where it exists ; and lastly, 
there is the certainty that the adoption of the principle in an 
effective form would directly conflict with the opinion of that 
section of the British public, which, for the want of a better 
name, is known in South Africa as “‘ Exeter Hall.” 

It is at least an indication of the difficulties involved, that in 
the self-governing Colony of Natal, where, including Zululand, 
there is a native population of 500,000 against some 50,000 
whites, the greater portion of the manual labour is already 
performed by coolies from India. 

By far the most serious objection, however, to reliance on 
this solution is the improbability of the total native population 
of South Africa, even including the Portuguese territories, 
being sufficient to furnish anything like the number of able- 
bodied natives required. 

According to statistics | published last year, the substantial 
accuracy of which has never been seriously challenged, 
the total native population of British and Portuguese 
South Africa is about 5,000,000, Since, then, the esti- 
mated requirements of the mining industry alone in the 
course of the next few years are some 250,000, while, to say 
nothing of the requirements of Rhodesia, the demand for 
native labour for other than mining purposes is rapidly 
increasing, as is indeed proved by the fact that, despite the 
shortage on the mines, there are known to be at the present 
time in the Transvaal almost all the 70,000 Portuguese natives 
employed on the mines before the war; it is difficult, after 
making allowance for the disinclination of the native to work 
for more than six or nine months consecutively, and for the 
unfitness of many tribes for mining work, to believe that even 
a general increase in native taxation would bring forth an 
adequate permanent supply. 

The proportion of men in France liable to military service 
in time of war is ene in thirteen of the entire population. 
Applying this test to the native population of South Africa, 

* Times, February 23, 1903- + Jbid. August 22, 1902. 
VOL. XLI 20 
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we should have an available labour supply of at most 380,000, 
a number manifestly wholly insufficient to meet all require- 
ments, 

While, therefore, it is to be hoped that the South African 
Administrations, disregarding sentimental clamour at home, will 
take the opportunity afforded by Mr. Chamberlain’s promise of 
support, to put the question of native taxation on a proper 
basis, it cannot be expected that the relief thus afforded will be 
by any means adequate or render it unnecessary to supplement 
the labour obtainable in South Africa from other sources. 

Naturally enough the British protectorates in Central and 
Eastern Africa at once suggest themselves. Indeed, before 
Sir Harry Johnston, in his contributions to the TZzmes* 
and Nineteenth Centuryt had advocated recourse to these 
territories, of some of which he has had much personal 
experience, efforts had been made to obtain from _ the 
Foreign Office the requisite permission to commence 
recruiting in British Central and East Africa and Uganda, 
and an agent of the Labour Association had been sent 
from Johannesburg to Mombasa to make inquiries. As 
might have been expected the authorities at the Foreign Office 
have shown no anxiety to encourage the emigration of natives 
from the Protectorates ; not only are they necessarily com- 
pelled to listen sympathetically to the outcry already raised by 
a scanty white population against a movement which would 
have the effect of raising the price of local labour by two or 
three hundred per cent., but they have practically declined to 
recognise Sir Harry Johnston as an authority on the subject, 
and maintain that the idea of obtaining from these territories 
sufficient labour for the Rand is out of the question. It is only 
a few months since Lord Cranborne, speaking in the House 
of Commons on the vote for the British Central Africa 
Protectorate, stated that the chief reason for the slow rate 
of progress then made was scarcity of labour, while Mr. 
Chamberlain, when in Johannesburg, made no secret of his 
entire disagreement with Sir Harry Johnston’s views, and while 
promising to use his influence to induce the Foreign Office to 
permit recruiting, plainly warned the mining industry that 
they must not look to the Protectorates for effective relief. In 
addition, there is the testimony of independent travellers, such 
as Mr. Grogan, to the effect that the Uganda native at all 
events would be useless under the climatic conditions of the 
Rand without the banana or plantain diet, to which alone he is 
accustomed, and which it would be impossible to provide, 
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while it cannot be forgotten that, for the construction of the 
railway through the East African Protectorate, it was found 
necessary to import many thousands of labourers from India, 
and that the importation of natives from Uganda involves 
considerable risk of introducing at the same time the dreaded 
sleeping sickness. On the whole, therefore, though any labour 
obtained from the Protectorates will be a welcome addition to 
the present scanty supply, the prospects of materially improving 
the position by this means are the reverse of encouraging. 

Native labour, therefore, whether from South, Central, or 
Eastern Africa, being unequal to the requirements of the Rand 
—West Africa need not be discussed, it having been found 
necessary already to apply to the Colonial Office for permission 
to import Chinese into Ashanti—only two alternatives appear 
to remain, the extended employment of white unskilled labour, 
and the importation ona large scale of Asiatics under indenture. 
Obviously, if economically possible, the former alternative would 
be preferable, if for no other reason because it would encounter 
none of that opposition on the part of a section of the public 
both in South Africa and at home, which is invariably aroused 
whenever mention is made of Asiatic labour. Unfortunately, 
as is now generally admitted in South Africa, under the con- 
ditions which prevail, and which for a long time to come 
must prevail on the Rand, any material and sudden increase 
in the proportion of white men to black employed on the 
mines is wholly out of the question. It is scarcely necessary 
here to do more than to draw attention to the following 
extracts from the memorandum compiled by and embodying 
the unanimous opinion of the leading engineers of the Rand, 
which was presented to Mr. Chamberlain with the object of 
putting clearly before him the exact conditions under which 
gold mining on the Rand is conducted : 

The experiment has often been tried of working white side by side with 
black men, making them more or less fraternise; but the result has always been 
to the detriment of the white men, who become declassed, are ashamed of 
themselves, and are not respected by the blacks. Good men may be found, 
ignorant of the conditions of the country, who are wiiling to try the experiment 
above indicated, but they will not stop long at it... . 

As a mere muscular machine the best-developed native, when he has remained 
long enough at the mines to be thoroughly trained, is the equal of the white 
man. The brain and the industrial training are the white’s only superiority. 
In classes of work into which brain power does not enter, or enters only to a 
limited extent, it is hopeless to seriously consider, from an economical stand- 
point, the substitution of a mere muscular machine costing 20s., or even Ios. a 
day for one costing up to 2s., or even 3s., a day, and capable of developing the 
same energy. Thus, suppose white labour were insisted upon by owners of 
rich mines, and only white were employed, at a minimum wage of 12s. per day 
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against natives at 2s. 4d. per day with food, and assuming even that the white 
man at 12s. will do twice as much work on an average as a Kaffir, it is shown 
by tabular statements that the cost per ton will be increased tos. 1d., so that 
50 per cent. of the mines would practically work without profit and the 
remainder would have to reduce their dividends by 44 per cent.; and what good 
would have been accomplished? Employment would have been given to close 
on 7000 men, who would soon imagine that they had serious grievances, as 
their wages would average only £187 per annum, or £15 12s. per month, 
whereas the skilled man paid under the old rates would be receiving nearly 
double this amount. It has always been the desire of those connected with 
the Rand mining industry that good wages should be paid to all white employés, 
and at the same time the greatest efficiency and competency should be insisted 
upon, so that the best labour throughout the world should be attracted to these 
goldfields. If this policy is adopted there should be no possible opening for 
discontent amongst the working classes, no opening for that trail of the serpent, 
the formation of labour unions. The pay being excellent, the dissatisfied would 
always be very easily replaced. There can be no doubt that it would be hurt- 
ful to the whole industry if the wages paid for labour were to be brought down 
to the almost starvation level which obtains in many districts in England or on 
the European Continent. Therefore there cannot be the least doubt that if 
some happy combination can be brought about whereby the actual muscular 
work can be carried out very largely by the brute force of the native and the 
intellectual and skilled work by the white man, we should then have in South 
Africa the happiest condition of affairs for working this great gold-mining 
industry. ... 

To obtain the maximum population, intelligence, and contentment, work 
amongst the whites must be confined to skilled departments where brain tells, 
and the mere muscular work apportioned to races willing to be considered 
inferior and to work cheerfully for wages far below the scale required by the 
white population to support their families in the condition of affairs obtaining 
in this country at the present time or to be expected in the immediate future. 
With such labour conditions the low grade mines of the Transvaal can be 
made to pay, and a greater number of mines kept going, and thus a greater 
number of white skilled men, having financial stability, sound ambition, and 
character, would be employed in connection with the mines than is possible in 
any other way. 


These arguments, which derive additional force from the fact 
that the experts responsible for them are, with few exceptions, 
Americans possessing ample experience of mining in their own 
country, where white labour only is employed, would seem to 
dispose of the whole question, while as a matter of fact the 
experiments made by Mr. Cresswell, Manager of the Village 
Main Reef Mine, who among mine managers is a solitary 
believer in the “ white labour theory,” and whose opinions on 
the subject were set out in the November number of the 
National Review, have merely served to demonstrate its 
futility. It is, indeed, to be regretted that a powerful section 
of the Press should have been led by one or two well-meaning 
but over enthusiastic correspondents into the mistake of repre- 
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senting what was intended to be a means of providing tem- 
porary employment for discharged irregular soldiers as a 
practical method of solving the labour problem. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that many 
of those in whose hands lies the management of the mines 
should have now come to the conclusion that the importation 
of Asiatic labour affords the only effective means of over- 
coming the present difficulty. They are, of course, aware 
that they will encounter considerable opposition, and it is 
because they have not under-rated this opposition that they 
have been content to wait so long for proof that no appre- 
ciable relief can be otherwise obtained. The period of 
waiting has been, and continues to be, extremely costly 
to the shareholders, who are the real owners of the mines ; 
and if the arguments advanced in this article are sound, its 
prolongation will be ruinous to all South Africa. On what, 
then, is the opposition really based, and in whose interests 
is it put forward? To the Dutch the employment of Asiatics 
on the mines can hardly cause harm or annoyance. On the 
contrary, it will set free a number of natives who will thus 
become available for agricultural purposes. If it be remembered 
that there are in the Transvaal an enormous number of sur- 
veyed farms of an average area of some 5000 acres, it is mani- 
fest that to the farming, as to the mining interest, a plentiful 
supply of cheap labour is a matter of vital importance. Even 
if it be true, though it is scarcely possible, that the employment 
of some 30,000 natives on the construction of the new rail- 
ways just resolved on will not affect the mines, it must inevitably 
increase the difficulty of obtaining the labour urgently required 
in the country districts for repairing damages done by the war, 
and for the agricultural development of which the country 
is so much in need. To the Boer, therefore, the Asiatic will 
do no harm. Nor will the native in any way suffer. Even if 
on the mines all natives were replaced by Asiatics the demand 
for labour would still be amply sufficient to provide occupation 
for all the natives obtainable. Nor, again, should the skilled work- 
man have any cause of complaint, since it must clearly be one 
of the conditions regulating the importation of Asiatics that 
they are strictly limited to such work as is now performed by 
natives. As a class, indeed, the skilled workmen will gain, 
since for every seven natives or Asiatics available one skilled 
white man can be profitably employed at a high rate of pay. 
The advent of 200,000 Chinese or Indians will, in fact, mean 
the advent of a white population of the very best class. 

It is objected, of course, that no regulations will be able to 
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keep the Asiatic to unskilled labour, that on the mines he will 
soon compete with the skilled artisan, and that after his term 
of service has expired he will remain in the country to the 
detriment of artisan and trader alike. Why, therefore, it is 
asked, should South Africa rush into difficulties from which 
the United States and Australia have for years been endeavour- 
ing to extricate themselves? For these fears there is in reality 
but little foundation. In view of the experience to be gained 
from California, Australia, Canada, and Borneo (where Chinese 
are now successfully employed on the mines), it is surely not 
beyond the wit of man to devise regulations which may receive 
the force of law, rendering it impossible for Asiatics to enter 
the country save under indenture, or to engage or be employed 
elsewhere than on the mines. A precedent already exists in 
the Rhodesian Immigration Ordinance No. 18 of tgo1, the 
conditions of which could easily be made more stringent and 
applicable to the Transvaal, a clause, for instance, being inserted 
prohibiting the employment by one company, firm, or indi- 
vidual, of less than, say, 300 Asiatics at once, while the return 
of the Asiatic to his home can be still further assured by the 
payment in his own country of a fixed portion of his wages to 
a Government official selected for the purpose, a provision 
which may not be altogether acceptable to the cosmopolitan 
traders and storekeepers of the Rand, whom a high authority 
has recently described as the parasites of the industry, and 
whose outcry against Asiatic labour is largely due to the fear that 
the thrifty Asiatic will not dissipate his earnings at their stores. 
With such safeguards, the risk in proportion to the advantage 
to be gained is surely infinitesimal. 

The question whether British India or China should be drawn 
upon is of minor importance. Mr. Chamberlain has expressed 
some doubt as to the possibility of obtaining Chinese in sufficient 
numbers. This is a question of fact which will soon be decided, 
the Transvaal Chamber of Mines having already despatched a 
competent expert to make the necessary inquiries in China. 
Meanwhile the British South Africa Company has announced 
its preference for Indians. Assuming that the labour obtain- 
able from both countries is equally plentiful, cheap, and com- 
petent, preference should be given to that which would be most 
acceptable to South African opinion. The Indian being a 
British subject may be said to havea prior claim, more especially 
since any earnings taken out of Africa would be spent in 
another part of the British Empire. On the other hand, for 
this very reason, he would be less amenable to the restrictive 
regulations above suggested, At present the balance of opinion 
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is chiefly on this account in favour of the Chinaman. The 
main thing, however, is that in the first place the mining 
industry should awake to the certainty that if the existing stag- 
nation continues much longer the consequences must be 
disastrous, not only to the Rand, but to all South Africa, and 
should announce definitely and collectively its conviction that 
the only effective relief is to be found in the employment of 
Asiatic labour, and that in the second place all, whether home- 
born or colonial, who have the interests of South Africa at 
heart, should put aside sentimental considerations and help in 
preparing the way for what will prove to be the surest means 
of building up in the Transvaal a British working population of 
the right class, and of securing an adequate return for the 
sacrifice which the war has involved. 
F. D. P. CHAPLIN, 


THE ART OF FENCING 


FENCING is, I think, the only violent physical exercise which 
can rightly be designated an art. It is only since the earlier 
part of last century that it has been brought to such perfection 
as to merit the appellation. The beginning of the nineteenth 
century saw the last of the so-called secret dottes or attacks, one 
of which was sufficient to make a man formidable in an encounter 
in the days when mere brute force, “a wrist of steel,” was 
the most necessary quality to possess. 

Up to the beginning of the sixteenth century the Spanish 
scheols of fencing were the most renowned. It has even been 
said that the modern school of fencing originated in Spain ; but 
later, while great progress was being made in France and Italy, 
the development of fencing, as far as theory was concerned, 
remained at a standstill in Spain. It was partly this progress 
that caused the increase of duels in France. Statistics prove 
that they were the cause of 8000 deaths in the reign of 
Henri IV. alone. 

The improvement of fencing was very slow, and some of the 
reasons for this were the following: for a long time the custom 
was to have another weapon in the left hand, a dagger for 
instance, and to parry with it, which prevented all the possi- 
bilities of the epée becoming known. Again, the blade was long 
and heavy, which retarded the movements. Then the habit of 
protecting the body by wearing light coats of mail under the 
shirt prevented the thrust from coming into use. Lastly, the 
absence of masks in fencing-schools prevented the attacks and 
ripostes from being frank. 

The first recognised work on fencing, published in Italy, 
was written by Marozzo, who was a fencing-master born at 
Bologna. He had a great reputation, and his work was re- 
printed five times between the years 1536 and 1615. His 
pupils had to take an oath on a sword-handle shaped like a 
cross never to take part in any fight against their master, and 
never, without his permission, to divulge the secrets he taught 
them, 
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The first work published in France was by Henri de Sainct- 
Didier, gentilhomme provencal. This book came out in 1573. 
In the reign of Charles IX. the fencing-masters of Paris formed 
a corporation, which they called the Academie d Armes de 
Maitres. It is interesting to note that this is said to be the 
first privileged society in France to have come under the 
denomination of Academie. It received privileges from 
Henri III., which were subsequently confirmed by Henri IV., 
and added to by Louis XIV. The Academie d Armes existed 
until the Revolution, and was revived in the nineteenth century. 
The weapon in use at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth century was the rapier, a longer and narrower 
weapon than the earlier efée. Fabrice, a fencing-master who 
travelled in many countries, and ended his days at the Court of 
Denmark, deserves special mention, as having done much towards 
the improvement of fencing. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century France was 
considered the most scientific fencing centre, and French 
masters were in great demand. Angelo wrote a celebrated 
treatise, in which, though himself of Italian origin, he acknow- 
ledges the French to be the finest exponents of fencing in the 
world. A very good description of the duel in the eighteenth 
century, and one which gives cne an idea of the trivialities 
which were fought over, is to be found in a poem by Frangois 
Coppée entitled Duel de Deux Raffines, where a young marquis 
fights and kills his best friend as the result of an altercation as 
to whether a lady should be blonde or dark. As he is leaving 
the scene of the combat, having mortally wounded his friend, he 
admits to his second that he had no real interest in the matter, 
as the lady he loves has red hair. According to the history of 
duelling this is no exaggeration of a poet’s fancy, but a true 
illustration of the times. 

Fencing was very popular in England at various periods, the 
first being at the time that Saviolo, the Italian fencer, lived in 
London, and was, they say, instructor to Shakespeare. It was 
very probably during the fifty years comprised between the 
French Revolution and 1840 that the art was most practised 
by us. There was more than one reason for this. The first 
must be attributed to the presence of the Chevalier St. George 
and the Chevalier d’Eon in London a short time before the 
Revolution. The great reputation of the celebrated mulatto 
St. George had reached us some time before. As to the 
Chevalier d’Eon, the mysterious cause of his exile in England 
and the legend concerning the doubt as to his sex tended to 
make him an object of general curiosity. Both d’Eon and 
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St. George were passionately fond of fencing, and the meeting 
in London between the two celebrated champions could not 
fail to give a great vogue to fencing. Other circumstances, 
emanating from political reasons, increased this vogue. 
Among the French emigrants were a great many fencers of 
note who inspired a great number of Englishmen to fence 
and to take lessons from them. It was at this time that 
Angelo settled in London, and Fabian, a well-known fencing- 
master under the Consulate, came to England more than once, 
and had great success there. Since then a number of re- 
nowned Frenchmen, such as Le Brun, Lozés, Prévost, E, 
Grisier, Gatechair and Pons were to be seen at various assaults 
at arms, and may still be remembered by a few veteran English 
fencers, 

In modern days there are only two schools of fencing, the 
French and the Italian. Englishmen have adopted the former, 
The two styles differ considerably. The Frenchman is on 
guard with a bent arm, and relies chiefly on the finesse and 
dexterity of his finger-play (“ doigté”’) following his adversary’s 
feints, and beating him at his own game, so to speak, by greater 
quickness and dexterity in what they call “ /e trompement du fer.” 
Their attacks are frank and straightforward, and they make a 
great point of attaining the greatest possible rapidity in lunging. 
Their aim is to combine strength with agility. A noticeable 
feature in a good French fencer is that none of his movements 
are jerky or spasmodic. They are rapid but smooth. The 
French style is both scientific and graceful. Their foils are 
light, and are held between the thumb and the first two fingers ; 
the other two fingers rest lightly on the handle, and are used 
more to guide the point than to grasp the foil. Their favourite 
parries are the counters of “ guarte” and “ sixte.” 

The Italian style is less agreeable to watch from a purely 
zsthetic point of view. The Italian is on guard with an 
extended arm, and he relies to a great extent on the strength 
of the shoulder muscles. Contrary to the French their attacks 
are by no means straightforward. They mostly employ what 
is called a “ fausse attague,’ which is a pretence to attack. 
They do this with the purpose of forcing their adversary to 
attack first, when he receives a formidable parry and “ rigoste.” 
Another favourite attack of theirs is “en Uiant le fer,” that is 
enveloping their opponent’s blade and getting in by strength 
of wrist and arm. They also frequently practise the “ coup 
@’arrét,” which is, instead of parrying the attack in the usual 
way, to step aside (“zz guartata”), keeping their arm extended so 
that their point lands on their adversary’s chest, while he lunges 
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into space. Their foils are heavier than the French, with a 
handle resembling that of the old-fashioned rapier, having a 
bar across the inside of the middle of the bell, through which 
they pass their fingers. In order to grasp it more firmly they 
tie a tape to it, which is wound round the wrist and arm, 
French and Italians alike lay claim to the superiority of style, 
in fact the last Franco-Italian duel was the outcome of an 
altercation on this subject ; but I think the greatest proof in 
favour of the French contention lies in the fact that the 
Italians are gradually, slowly but surely, adopting their style. 
The ideal fencer would be the man who to the French style 
could combine Italian tactics of fighting. 

Though Englishmen were as good as any in former days, 
since the abolition of duelling in England they have almost 
abandoned it. It is only in the last few years that it seems to 
be growing a little more popular. No doubt the principal 
cause of its want of popularity is that it is practised indoors, 
and with the British love of outdoor sports this is a grave 
drawback to its being taken up to any great extent. It is 
doubtful whether with the progress fencing has so far made 
they could attain to the same competency as our French neigh- 
bours have done. I may be wrong, but I do not think it is 
suited to the British temperament. (I do not speak of ex- 
ceptional cases.) Some of my reasons for supposing this 
are: First, that fencing requires incessant practice. No 
Frenchman who is any good would think of allowing a 
day to pass without spending at least an hour or two in a 
salle d’armes. Now, when an Englishman has that time to 
spare he prefers, as I said before, occupying it with some out-door 
game such as golf or lawn-tennis. Secondly, the Englishman’s 
physical training is not favourable to fencing. Though muscular 
development is necessary it is of a particular kind, which 
requires the muscles to be exceedingly supple, and which other 
games such as cricket, football, even golf or lawn-tennis would 
interfere with. In fact the body has to undergo a thorough 
and special training. Thirdly, the nervous, highly strung 
temperament of the Latin race is the most propitious for a 
fencer to possess, and this is not commonly found in an 
Englishman. 

Assiduous as French amateurs are in attending the salle 
d’armes daily, they naturally cannot give it the same time as 
professionals who spend their whole lives at it. The result is 
that even the finest amateurs are no match for the best masters. 
Of the latter, one of the finest in France at present is Lucien 
Merignac, son of the famous Louis Merignac, and champion of 
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the world. He is without a doubt, as his father was before 
him, the greatest living exponent of the art. He is left-handed, 
of medium height, well-proportioned, very strongly built, 
possessed of a calm exterior, which hides a very nervous highly 
strung temperament. His quickness and agility are quite 
wonderful, and his “ doigté” perfect. In the last Franco- 
Italian duel, in which he was one of the four combatants, his 
adversary probably only escaped with his life owing to the 
fact that Merignac’s sword which entered his side was stopped 
in its course through his body by coming in contact with one 
of his ribs. Lucien Merignac was to be seen in London last 
December at the assault at arms organised by Professor Volland 
at the Empress Rooms. He had to hurry away after his amic- 
able encounter to go to Nice to fight this very duel, in which 
both he and his compatriot Kirschoffer, also a left-handed man, 
came off victorious, 

Camille Prévost is perhaps the man who holds ‘the most 
scientific theories on fencing in the world. There is not a 
movement or a poise of the body which he has not analysed 
carefully in order to turn it to the greatest possible account. 
He may be a little oo theoretical, but that is a question open 
to discussion. He is doubtless the fencer who can be denomi- 
nated the greatest artist living, and he is one of those few men 
who would rather be touched than do anything clumsy or 
inartistic by which he might avoid the hit. He is another 
instance of inherited talent, his father having been a cele- 
brated fencer, having done much towards the propagation 
of fencing. His mother was English. Other celebrated 
French fencers of the present day are the brothers Adolphe 
and George Rouleau, Kirschoffer, Rue, who gave his farewell 
assault in Paris last February, and four or five others. In 
Belgium the three best men are F, Desmedt, Selderslagh, and 
Verbrugge. In Italy Pini, Greco, and Conte. The men I have 
quoted stand in a class by themselves, and, considering the 
number of men who fence, the restricted number who have 
attained this height of excellence is astonishingly small, and 
proves how difficult fencing is. 

I have been asked to say a few words on the subject of 
fencing for women. From a hygienic point of view it is an 
excellent exercise, according to a treatise written on the 
subject by the Doctor Fernand Lagrange (Laurcat de l'Institut), 
who has given much time to the study of the question. His 
opinion is all the more worthy of attention because he is not 
in favour of too much physical exercise for women, and is 
strongly opposed to gymnastics. Personally I do not think 
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that in many cases women would attain to any great skill in 
fencing. It needs a general muscular development that women 
lack asa rule. It is not sufficient to have a strong wrist or 
arm, or both, but requires muscular strength evenly distributed 
in nearly all the parts of the body. Secondly, as a well-known 
Italian fencing-master once said to me when I was discussing 
the matter with him, they lack 7zustinct de la lutte. Women are 
not usually born with the fighter’s instinct, which is perhaps 
a good thing. Nevertheless there have been a few women 
who have reached a very high standard of excellence, even as 
compared to men. There was the celebrated Mademoiselle de 
Maupin, who, finding herself offended at some irrelevant 
remarks addressed to her by three young men, offered to fight 
them all three at the same time, or one after the other. They 
rejected the first offer, but accepted the second, with the result 
that she killed them all three, and was forced to expatriate 
herself in Belgium for some time in consequence. Then there 
was the daughter of the celebrated Jean-Louis, who could hold 
her own against most of the best amateurs in France. But 
these are exceptional cases, as | said before. 

If all ladies do not attain great skill in fencing, nevertheless 
they can all derive benefit from practising it, as there is no 
exercise that endows one with greater suppleness and freedom 
of movement. According to the way it is practised it can be 
either a pleasant easy exercise, or a most violent muscle, and, to 
a great extent, nerve strain. It is an exercise which taxes the 
brain as well as the body. 

Before ending this article, 1 must speak of the man who is 
the greatest personage in the annals of fencing. Jean-Louis 
has been the hero of fights so wonderful that were they 
not known to be authentic historical facts, they might be 
thought exaggerated, even if read in one of Dumas’ famous 
novels. This remarkable man was, like St. George, a mulatto. 
Born in the eighties of the eighteenth century, he entered the 
French army at the age of eight as enfant de troupe, and did 
not leave it till he was well over fifty. In 1814 the most 
astonishing combat of modern days took place. Jean-Louis 
was then about twenty-nine years of age. He had taken part 
in more than thirty engagements in Egypt, Italy, Prussia, and 
Russia, and at the time of which I write found himself in Spain. 

It was the year which proved so disastrous to Napoleon. 
Jean-Louis’ regiment had just arrived in Madrid, and was made 
up like many others of men of various nationalities. The first 
thing Napoleon did after a victory was to oblige his late enemy 
to serve under his flag. It thus happened that for five or six 
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years there were Italians, Dutch, Saxons, Bavarians, and Poles 
who all fought for the French Empire. As long as the con- 
queror was successful, the foreign legions accepted the servitude 
Napoleon imposed upon them; but the day his luck turned they 
were all possessed with one idea, which was to throw off the 
yoke and rid themselves of this terrible tyrant. In 1813, after 
his Russian campaign, Napoleon’s glorious prestige had begun 
to be impaired, and discontent was very apparent in the ranks, 
When the news of the disaster of 1812-1813 reached Spain, 
the foreign legions no longer concealed their hatred of their 
French victors. What had long been threatening, happened. 
One night a quarrel sprang up between some Italian and 
French soldiers, which ended in each calling friends to their 
aid, with the result that in a short time there was a regular 
engagement of 100 a-side. Many men were wounded, and the 
combatants were separated only by means of a bayonet charge. 
The leaders of each side were arrested, and it was decided, in order 
to make an example of them to the army, that each side should 
produce fifteen men, who should fight until they were put ors 
de combat. Jean-Louis, as the principal fencing-master of his 
regiment, was chosen to fight Giacomo Ferrari, a fencing- 
master of great renown in his own country. Ferrari was a 
most redoubtable adversary for any man to encounter. Over 
six feet in height, possessed of great strength, he was a man of 
incontestable courage. 

These thirty men were to fight in the presence of ten thousand 
witnesses. To the sound of the roll of drums two men march 
on to the fighting-ground, which has been specially chosen on 
account of its slight natural elevation. One of these men is 
Giacomo Ferrari ; the other is Jean-Louis. They are accom- 
panied by their twoseconds. A death-like silence has succeeded 
to the murmur of curiosity which greeted their arrival. Then 
a voice is heard to break the silence, the command, “ex garde!” 
is given. The two masters join swords. In the frst instant 
Ferrari attempts to rush Jean-Louis, but in vain. Every attack 
is met witha parry. He retires a little and tries what patience 
will do. He feints, makes a pretence to attack, retires again, 
while Jean-Louis, very calm, remains on the defensive. 
Suddenly the Italian, with one of those savage yells common to 
fencers of his country, makes a little bound to one side, 
followed by an attack in the lower line, delivered with lightning- 
like rapidity. This is a Florentine ruse, which has often proved 
successful to him before, but at the same time a cry of rage 
rather than of pain is heard. Jean-Louis, with indescribable 
swiftness, has parried and riposted. His sword penetrates 
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Ferrari’s shoulder. ‘It is nothing,” cries Ferrari. “1 am not 
hurt.” They continue the fight, and Jean-Louis, in his turn, 
attacks, and almost instantly pierces his opponent in the breast. 
Ferrari's sword drops from his hand. He falls heavily to the 
ground, and is picked up dead. Jean-Louis wipes his blade, 
and, with the point on the ground, waits. 

His task has only just begun. Fourteen adversaries are 
there waiting eagerly for their opportunity to avenge their 
champion, whom they had until then thought invincible. After 
two minutes’ rest Jean-Louis is ready. The second adversary 
stands before him. Their swords join. There is a sinister 
clash of steel. Jean-Louis lunges; a cry is heard; then a 
sigh. Jean-Louis has got back to a standing position, and has 
another dead body before him. The third adversary comes 
forward, and has to be held back in order to prevent him from 
springing at the Frenchman before he has finished his short 
rest. The order to commence is given. The Italian has 
followed the mulatto’s play attentively, and thinks he has 
grasped his feints, surprises and modes of attack; but the result 
of his observations does not avail him much, as after a few passes 
Jean-Louis’s blade disappears into his body, and he is carried 
away dying. Ten more adversaries come forward, one after 
the other, and the ten share the same fate as the first three. 
The thirteenth adversary is carried away insensible; and cheers, 
in which sounds of something like terror can be heard, rend 
the air. 

There is no precedent in the history of duelling for this re- 
markable number of victories attained by one man, and in the 
incredibly short time of barely forty minutes. 

One might have expected the Frenchman to feel fatigued 
after his efforts, but he showed no signs of it, and was quite 
prepared to take on the two last remaining Italians. The 
colonel, however, finding the lesson had been severe enough to 
prevent future insubordination, goes up to Jean-Louis, and 
thanks him in the name of the whole regiment for having 
upheld its honour so valiantly. 

This extraordinary story is only one of many in which Jean- 
Louis, “Ze pére de l’éscrime,” as he was called, figures as the hero. 
His biography, written by Vigeant, is well worth reading. 
Though he has probably done more than any one towards the 
advancement of the art he loved so much, and has created a 
school that will live for ever, unfortunately he has not left any- 
thing in writing as to the marvellous methods he employed for 

forming pupils, though he was no less wonderful as a teacher 
than as a fighter. TOUPIE LOWTHER. 
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THE “GOOD SHEPHERD” AT NANCY 


THE first Chamber of the Court of Appeal at Nancy, under the 
presidency of M. Sadoul, delivered judgment on February 28 
in a case which has excited profound interest and even emotion 
in France, though so far it has failed to attract any serious 
attention in this country. The majority of our newspapers 
contained no report of the proceedings, which had extended 
over several days, and at their conclusion were content with 
the laconic announcement that the plaintiff (Mlle. Maria 
Lecoanet) had been awarded the sum of 10,000 francs (£400) 
against the nuns of the Convent of the Box Pasteur (or the Good 
Shepherd) at Nancy by way of damages for the moral and 
material injuries she had sustained while an inmate of that 
institution. In delivering judgment the Court set forth the 
facts which had been established in the course of the subsidiary 
inquiries upon which the final decision was founded, with that 
lucidity which is characteristic of the highest French tribunals, 
and which makes the legal literature of France a positive pleasure 
to the lay reader. 

The plaintiff claimed 20,000 francs ({800) as damages for 
loss of eyesight and ruined health, caused by seventeen years’ 
hard labour in the Convent of the Good Shepherd at Nancy, 
but her case was dismissed by the Court of First Instance. On 
appealing, however, to the higher Court, this decision was 
reversed, and she obtained -an Interlocutory Order, dated 
July 13, 1901, empowering her to establish by documentary 
and oral evidence the charges, thus summarised : 

(1) That having entered the Bon Pasteur in 1871 she left it 
for the first time in 1877, being then so anemic and ill as to 
be unfit for work, and that when her health was sufficiently 
restored, this excellent and valuable workwoman was artfully 
induced to return by the promise of better treatment, which 
promise was subsequently broken. 

(2) That she was, in fact, sequestrated from her family, with 
whom she was unable to communicate, her letters being inter- 
cepted, and conversations with visitors being only allowed 
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through a grating and in the presence of the Mother Mont- 
carmel, who was particularly dreaded by the pensionnaires, and 
it was thus made impossible to leave the institution ; that she 
was only able to warn her family of her condition through the 
compassionate connivance of the Chaplain, who undertook to 
deliver a letter to her sister. 

(3) That during her internment at the Bon Pasteur she was 
forced to work many more than the legal number of hours, 
that she was compelled to specialise in delicate embroidery and 
fine lace, and that her eyesight so deteriorated that she was 
obliged to take to other work. 

(4) That she suffered heavy privations, being underfed and 
badly fed, which produced chronic anzmia, and that she was 
not given the strengthening food ordered for her by the doctor. 

By the same Interlocutory Order three doctors were instructed 
to examine the plaintiff and to report upon her eyesight, and 
whether its condition was due to the work she had done in the 
convent, whether she had been subjected to excessive labour 
in unhealthy surroundings, and generally as to the effect of her 
existence at the Bon Pasteur upon her health. In addition to 
the medical examination, judicial inquiries had been instituted 
in Nancy and Paris, while at the request of the defendant 
convent, a counter-inquiry (ume contre-enguéte) and a further 
medical examination had been held. Altogether sixty-five 
witnesses testified. The Court of Appeal, in its judgment of 
February 28, analyses this accumulation of evidence and gives 
references to the particular depositions to which it attaches 
importance. In order to make the case intelligible to English 
readers I have, so far as space permits, quoted from the 
evidence. 

It appears that Maria Lecoanet, an orphan without father or 
mother, was placed by an aunt and a sister with the nuns of 
the Bon Pasteur in 1871. She was immediately set to work 
upon delicate embroidery and fine lace, in which she became 
exceedingly expert. Besides being skilful, she was also a most 
assiduous and exemplary workwoman, and by reason of this very 
devotion, her health, which had been excellent when she entered 
the convent, steadily deteriorated, until she finally broke down 
and became totally incapacitated. Thanks to her sister, she left 
the convent in January 1877, and after a few months’ care and 
proper nourishment she had so far recovered as to be able to 
leave her sister’s house, and in July of that year she re-entered 
the Bon Pasteur. 

The charge that she was lured back to the convent by 
unworthy artifice was not legally established, and this head of 
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the plaintiff's claim is consequently dismissed as unproved. But 
the collapse of this accusation is not held to justify the decision 
of the lower Court that her voluntary re-entry in 1877 had 
vitiated the plaintiff's entire case, for even had her action been 
free and spontaneous, it would afford no justification for the 
grave abuses for which she sought redress. Moreover, the 
Court of Appeal is of opinion that, being without a home of her 
own, without the means of supporting herself, as she had been 
taught no metier by which she could earn her own living out- 
side the convent, she was driven by necessity to return rather 
than face the misery which threatened her should she remain 
outside. There was some evidence—to which the Court 
calls attention—to show that her re-entry was not wholly 
spontaneous, Mlle. Genet, e¢.g., had testified that the nuns 
wrote to urge Maria Lecoanet to come and complete her con- 
valescence at the Bon Pasteur, while another inmate (Mlle. 
Fort) had deposed that the Mother Mont-Carmel had declared 
in her presence and in the presence of others that she had 
written to persuade Maria Lecoanet to return, and that the 
plaintiff had returned in very good health to the great astonish- 
ment of all her companions. This evidence is confirmed by 
other witnesses, one of whom described Mother Mont-Carmel 
as making every effort to secure Maria Lecoanet’s return, 
while the latter had spoken of the solicitation of which she had 
been the object. Consequently the Court is of opinion that 
the convent set great store on recovering such an excellent 
workwoman, and neglected nothing to induce her to resume her 
seat in the workshop, and that, granting that the unscrupulous 
manceuvres which could alone affix legal responsibility upon 
the Order had not been proved, it was clear that Maria 
Lecoanet’s return in 1877 was not as spontaneous as was 
represented by the defendants. 

With regard to the plaintiff's second charge, viz., that she 
was practically a prisoner, the Court of Appeal declares that 
“it is beyond all doubt that upon this point a decisive proof 
has been made by Mlle. Lecoanet.’’ Numerous witnesses had 
sworn that the penstonnaires of the Bon Pasteur had the utmost 
difficulty in communicating with their families ; that if in writing 
home they formulated the least complaint with regard to their 
treatment, or expressed the faintest desire to quit the convent, 
their letters were intercepted ; that their supposed right of 
conversing with their parents was non-existent or purely 
illusory, for they were only allowed to speak through a grating, 
and in the presence of one or other of: the Sisters, who heard 
every word and directed the conversation. As often as not 
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the nun in attendance was the Mother Mont-Carmel, who was 
the terror of the institution, That this supervision of the 
parental interview was specially rigorous in the case of good 
workwomen is conclusively established by the evidence of the 
Chaplain, who deposed “ it is the fact that the pensionnaires are 
immured” (clottrées). The Bishop of Nancy had thus com- 
mented upon the building expenditure of the Bon Pasteur, for 
example, the construction of five parlours, which were wholly 
useless, as no one was allowed to talk in them. 


Who [asked his lordship] were to go into these parlours of the Bon Pasteur ? 
There were very honest people related to inmates who had been five and ten years 
and even longer in this establishment without being allowed to make any com- 
munication whatsoever to their family. Their tearful prayers as to whether 
any of their relations had asked to see them were mendaciously replied to in the 
negative. To the inquiry “Tell me at any rate if any of my family still live,” 
no answer was made, any more than to their request, reiterated a hundred 
times and a thousand times for leave to quit the establishment. 


The plaintiff had thus described the system of oral communication 
with relations in her original plaint of December 1899 : 


Those of us who still had parents were only allowed to speak to them through 
a grating. Moreover, there was always a nun by the side of the fensionnaire. 
It was generally the Mother Mont-Carmel herself. If one complained, she 
stopped the complaints. She succeeded in compelling one to say the oppo- 
site to what one intended. . . . We were never allowed to go out, whatever 
relations might be willing to take us out. Whatever our age, we were not 
allowed to write what we wished to our relations. 


Mme, Regnier-Hobelingre, who gave evidence at the inquiry 
at Nancy, stated; 


My parents came several times to see me without my being told. When I 
attained my majority on the 2nd of March, 1892, I wished to leave the institution, 
but was prevented. My letters to my guardian were intercepted, as also were his 
tome. The chaplain then advised me to appeal to the Mother Mont-Carmel, 
giving my being of age as a reason for going away. This I did. Shethen told 
me to write to my uncle and guardian. I wrote, but my letter did not reach 
him. On his side my uncle had written to me when I came of age to know 
what I wished to do, but I did not receive his letter. To my entreaties, many 
times repeated, the Mother Mont-Carmel answered as foliows: ‘ Be patient 
until we get an answer.” One night when I was urgently begging to be 
allowed to go away she said, “ One of these days I will throw the doors wide 
open and you will go out feet foremost,” adding, “ you know what that means.” 


I answered, “ You mean when I am in my coffin. I do not mind dying, but I 
will not stay here.” 


Mme. Lefrance, a witness at the Paris inquiry, deposed : 


I was seventeen years at the Bon Pasteur at Nancy, from 1871 to 1887. I 
had great difficulty in leaving the convent. I never wrote to my family because 
the nuns had not taught me to read and write, and because they made me 
believe I was an orphan. Nevertheless my father was alive until I reached the 
age of twenty, as also my mother. I entered the Bom Pasteur when six and a 
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half, and I was at once set to work on fine lace. It seems that until I was 
fifteen my grandmother came to see me, but she was not allowed to do so, as 
she was told it was against the rules, as we were cloistered. It was only when 
I was twenty-two and a half, and about to leave the convent, that I learnt 
that I had a family. The Sisters, who said that I was one of the best work- 
women, did not want me to go. When I was fourt: en and wished to get away 
I was placed as a punishment in a class of fallen women (Jénitentes). At the 
moment of my departure I was given roo francs. Until then I had never 
received any money, and did not even know what a sou was. The Sister Mont- 
Carmel said at my departure that until I was seventeen a monthly pension of 
35 francs had been paid on my account. . . . /’ignorais ce qgu’étatent le poivre 
ou le sel. 


Another pensionnaire on reaching her majority, was claimed 
by her sister, but inthe words of the Court, 2/ a été inexactement 
répondu a celle-ci que la jeune fille etait malade et ne pouvatt quitter 
la maison (the sister received the inaccurate reply that the 
pensionnaire was ill and unable to leave the convent). This 
was the case of Mélanie Laurent, which created a pro- 
found impression. This girl had entered the Bon Pasteur at 
the age of fourteen—being quite illiterate—and remained 
there twenty-two years. When she came of age her sister, 
Mme. Vigourel, who lived in Paris, claimed possession of 
Mélanie Laurent, but was informed that the latter was ill and 
could not leave. Mélanie Laurent was perfectly well, but she 
was a good workwoman, and the Box Pasteur wished to retain 
her services. Mme. Vigourel then wrote to her sister, and the 
latter replied in well-written letters, which gave the impression 
that she had at any rate been well taught. In these letters 
she expressed warm gratitude towards the nuns for their 
devotion, and complained of her precarious health. Some years 
later Mme. Vigourel was suddenly informed that her sister was 
coming to her and the latter arrived very ill, and had to be 
immediately taken to a hospital, where she stayed six months. 
When Mme. Vigourel reproached her for her misleading 
letters, Mélanie Laurent declared that she was no more 
able to read and write than when she had entered the 
convent, and that she had never written a line! The letters 
had been forged in order to keep a useful needle-woman at 
the Bon Pasteur! The Bishop of Nancy had declared “In 
order to assure the isolation of the penstonnaires of the Good 
Shepherd, it was forbidden (at any rate at Nancy) to speak of 
them by their surnames, while all their Christian names were 
changed.” 

Maria Lecoanet’s case on this score—viz , compulsory deten- 
tion—was proved up to the hilt, for the evidence shows that 
when she became ill and almost blind she wished at all costs to 
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leave the convent, and that every effort was made to retain her. 
In the words of the Judges, La Mére Mont-Carmel lui disant 
qu elle serait damnée si elle s’en allait (the Mother Mont-Carmel tell- 
ing her that she would be damned if she went). All her letters 
were intercepted, and ultimately, after four or five years of vain 
letter-writing, she threw herself on the compassion of the Chap- 
lain (the Abbé Bersault), who delivered a letter to her sister, 
which led to her release. The strictures of the Court are severe, 
but can hardly cause surprise to those who have been at pains 
to read the evidence : 

Mlle. Lecoanet was kept in the convent against her will during many years, 
while her health became steadily worse ; physical constraint was employed 
towards her, and it was only by a subterfuge that she was finally able to over- 
come this opposition: a moral constraint was equally employed to prevent her 
departure, for it is certain that the Mother Mont-Carmel used all her authority 
over a gentle and impressionable nature, making an appeal to religious senti- 
ments in order to obtain her object, viz., to keep possession of a workwoman 
who, in the event of her health being restored, would continue to supply the 
convent with peculiarly profitable work. 


It was this system which had caused another Chaplain, the 
Abbé Dedun,* to describe the Bon Pasteur “as nothing else 
than a beehive, which only accommodated the industrious 
workers ” (C'était une véritable ruche, o% on ne gardait que les bonnes 
ouvriéres). The Abbé Dedun also deposed : “I know ofa case of 
an unfortunate girl who had come to the Bon Pasteur from Metz 
to escape prostitution, and who was taken, although a stranger. 
She was sent away six weeks or two months afterwards under 
the pretext that she was a stranger, but in reality because she 
was not a good needlewoman. She went away without a hat 
as she had come... . Zous ces faits me faisaient horriblement 
souffrir.” 

The same witness also stated : 

What added to the sufferings of the inmates was the contemptuous treatment 
they received, not from all the Sisters, but from the Mother Superior and some 
of the Sisters who were her acolytes. I remember that one day she was about to 
turn out a penitent (ume fille gui avait repenti), and I intervened with the 
observation that this girl would certainly relapse into vice, to which she 
answered: “Tata, tata. Il y ena bien des autres. Ou donc serions nous si 
nous nous occupions de cela?” (‘Stuff and nonsense. There are many others. 
Where should we be if we troubled our heads with such questions ?”) 


The Court of Appeal also decided in favour of the appellant 
on the third count in her indictment, viz., overwork. The 
evidence showed that the daily hours of labour were excessive, 

* When the Abbé Dedun succeeded the Abbé Bersaulz as chaplain, the 


latter said to him, “1 wish youa happier lot than mine. I have been there ten 
years, and they were really ten years in the galleys.” 
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and that it was carried on in low and ill-ventilated rooms ; the 
pensionnaires rose at half-past four or five o’clock in the morning, 
according to the season, and went to bed at eight or nine 
o’clock at night, while at periods of pressure, which were 
frequent, they were compelled to work until eleven P.M. or 
midnight. The Court declared that these prolonged hours 
of toil “were scarcely broken by the moments snatched 
for meals or recreation, the daily task varying from twelve to 
thirteen up to fifteen hours.” Besides this excessive amount 
of normal labour, certain of the inmates, especially Mlle. 
Lecoanet, undertook supplementary work called mystiques, 
which, if not technically compulsory, became morally obliga- 
tory. This extra needlework generally took the form of 
presents in kind to the Sister Superior, to the Mother Mont- 
Carmel, or to the other nuns. In the words of the Judges, “It 
could only be carried on during recreation or even during 
meal time, or in the dormitory in the early morning, or at 
night by the glimmer of a night-light.” There was evidence 
to show that some of the girls waited for dawn in order to 
thread their needles. A spirit of emulation inspired them to 
gratily their mistress, as abstention from this particular form 
of competition would have been looked askance at, and would 
have rendered their existence still more disagreeable than it 
was. This abuse was prompted by the Mother, who presided 
over the workshop, and was encouraged by the nuns, and on 
the occasion of any /ée the making of mystiques was represented 
as being of the greatest advantage to the community. It is 
scarcely surprising that, on a general review of the abundant 
evidence tendered under this head, the Court should find 
that “the ordinary work exacted from Maria Lecoanet and 
her companions was excessive, while the practice of supple- 
mentary work to which they were compelled to submit by a 
moral pressure was an abuse,” or that the Judges should endorse 
the indignant protest of the Bishop of Nancy: “1 have said 
and I repeat that there is not in the whole country an un- 
believing employer, be he Jew or Freemason, who thus exploits 
his workmen and his workwomen, and treats them as these nuns 
treat the young girls whom they pretend to receive from chari- 
table motives,” * while the late Bishop of Grenoble emphasised 
the difficulty of the Bishops in preventing nuns “from acting 


* The Bishop of Nancy’s declaration was textually as follows : “J’ai dit et 
je répéte qu’il n’y a pas dans tout ce pays un patron, un chef d’atelier impie 
iuif ot franc magon qui exploite ainsi ses ouvriers et ouvriéres et qui les traite 


comme ces religieuses traitent les jeunes filles qu’elles prétendent recevoir par 
charité.” 
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unjustly towards persons in their employ for the sake of sending 
to the authorities of the Mother house—who demand it—an 
increasing annual contribution.” * 

The following extracts from the evidence as to overwork 
speak for themselves. According tothe plaintiff, the work was 
uninterrupted save for the religious services and a few brief 
moments in the courtyard : 

We never went out, no matter what relations might have been willing to take 
us out. We never even went into the garden. There was nothing but the 
courtyard, which was not very large ; in fact, it was small, with high walls. I 
have been told that things were even worse at Cholet (another convent). 
The work was painful and hard. We began at five o’clock in the morning and 
continued until seven at night. It was task work, and the task was so heavy that 
no one working at home could do it. I am positive of that. At times of 
pressure our recreation was reduced. There were, moreover, the mystiques, 
which we did in the dormitory in the morning before getting up. These 
mystigues were generally for the chapel or for féte-days. 

Education appears to have been relegated to a secondary 
place according to Mme. Lazurus, 20th witness, Nancy Inquiry : 

lentered the Bon Pasteur at the age of ten. My father placed me there in 
order to be rid of me. I remained eight years. On entering I could neither 
read nor write, nor had the most elementary knowledge, such as the days of 
the week or the different coins, &. I left at eighteen years in exactly the 
same state of ignorance. My husband taught me to read and write, and the 
days of the week, and to distinguish between different pieces of money. I learnt 
my catechism from hearing other Zemsionnaires say theirs. 

As an incentive to industry “we were told that in working 
we were pleasing God, and that it would be placed to our 
credit, and we should go to Heaven.” Several witnesses con- 
firmed this statement of the plaintiff’s, eg., Mlle. Genet, who 
said: “The work was represented as a sort of sanctification. 
We should have to answer to God for every minute lost ;” 
while, according to another : “We were constantly preached 
at, and told that if we did not work hard we should be 
damned.” 

Mme. Patris-Morin deposed : 

I consider that during my stay at the Bon Pasteur I worked too hard. I 
sometimes began threading my needle before daylight in the morning. I 
worked during recreation and meal-time. I was never five minutes without 
doing work (in twelve years). I was not absolutely compelled to do this, but 
it was necessary to do so during pressure, and there almost always was 


* The Bishop of Grenoble’s statement is thus embodied in the judgment : 
“Ainsi se trouve confirmée également l’appréciation de feu lévéque de 
Grenoble qui, dans le méme document, constate combien les évéques avaient 
de peine A empécher les sceurs ‘de commettre des dénis de justice envers 
les personnes qu’elles emploient, et cela pour envoyer a leur maison mére, 
qui la leur imposent, une quotité plus grande chaque année,’” 
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pressure. Moreover, one was looked askance at if one did not work in this 
fashion. 


According to Mme. Régnier-Hobelingre : 


We worked very hard, and were only esteemed according to our work. In 
the dormitory the night-light was over my bed, and I took advantage of it to 
work. Many of my comrades did the same. Some of them unhooked the 
night-light and sat in a circle round it to work. We often waited for daylight 
in order to do mystigues. We worked at meal-times between the soup and the 
vegetables. I repeat we were not oblized to do this, but we were given to 
understand that it was necessary the work should be finished, and we must see 


that it was finished. 

Abbé Dédun was careful to limit the responsibility for this 
terrible tyranny: “As a general rule the nuns were holy 
women (de saintes filles), who suffered from what they saw, but 
they had no authority, and if one of them took the side of the 
children she was dismissed. The Mother Superior, Sainte 
Iréne, was a veritable Pasha—the Sister Mont-Carmel was her 
right hand.” 

Another witness, Mlle. Marchal, deposed: “If one of us did 
not finish her task she was deprived of food, and compelled 
to beg on her knees for a spoonful of soup from each of her 
comrades.” 

The same witness (Mme, Marchal) gave the following evidence, 
which we prefer to leave in the original French. It is supported 
by a good deal more of the same character : 

Quand nous refusions un aliment, on nous le représentait quelques jours de 


suite jusqu’A ce que nous le mangions. Deux de mes compagnes, Francine 


et Jeanne, étaient forcées de manger des aliments qu’elles ne pouvaient pas 
supporter. 


Je me souviens avoir vu l’une d’entre elles A genoux dans le réfectoire 4 
coté d’une soupe au potiron; ella rendait ce qu’elle avait mangé, et, malgré 
cela, elle s’efforcait de recommencer 4 manger parce qu’on la menagait de lu 
enlever son cordon d’enfant de Marie. 

The effect of the régime of the Bon Pasteur on the plaintiff's 
eyesight is not surprising. According to one of her comrades 
(Madame André) : “ Marie Lecoanet first began to feel pain in 
her eyes when making an altar-cloth ; she used to get up much 
earlier than the others ; she made minute square designs of the 
finest character, she complained of her eyesight, and her 
comrades could see that she suffered; nevertheless she was 
compelled to keep working, and we helped her by making the 
borders in order to save her from being scolded by the Sisters.” 
In spite of her sickly condition, the plaintiff, who was one of 
the best needlewomen, prepared the embroidery exhibits for 
the Exhibition of 1889, which secured a prize for the convent. 
Her complaints remained unheeded, until she became threatened 
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by blindness, when, by dint of insistence, she obtained a change 
of employment to plain needlework, and subsequently to house- 
hold work. In the words of the Court, “during the closing 
days of her stay at the Good Shepherd she frequently wore a 
bandage over her eyes, which were so bad that she seemed 
hardly to see, and had to be led to chapel. In spite of her 
serious condition she never saw an oculist, and though examined 
by the convent doctor she was not given the remedies which 
he had ordered.” (“ Malgré la gravité de l’affection dont elle 
était atteinte, elle n’a jamais recu les soins d’un oculiste et que, 
examinée par le médecin ordinaire du couvent, on ne lui a pas 
administré les médicaments que ce praticien avait ordonnés.”) 

The appellant was no less successful in proving her case 
under the fourth head, viz., inadequate diet. Such food as 
there was consisted chiefly of ill-cooked soups and vegetables, 
often served up in sucha disgusting manner as to be absolutely 
repulsive, while the hygienic conditions in which these un- 
fortunate girls lived, which had been described by many 
witnesses, may be gathered from this untranslatable extract 
from the judgment : 

Sous le rapport de hygiéne et des soins de propreté, la situation de Maria 
Lecoanet et de ses compagnes était plus mauvaise encore : qu’il suffira de rap- 
peler les indications que donnent a cet égard les 11° et 16° témoins ;--Enquéte de 
Paris ; les 18°, 19° témoins ;—Enquéte de Nancy, qui disent : “ Nous n’avions 
ni savon, ni cuvette pour nous laver; il fallait mouiller un linge que nous 
tenions pour cela au-dessus de notre vase de nuit: nous n’avions de linge 
propre que tous les quinze jours, et quelquefois toutes les trois semaines en 
hiver.” 

The statements “are confirmed by other witnesses, who show 
to what length the most elementary rules of hygiene, and even 
of common decency, were forgotten.” * 


* Mme. Hamant. 15° témoin.—Enquéte Nancy.—Nous n’avions pas de 
cuvettes nide savon. On se lavait au-dessus de son vase de nuit et on s’es- 
suyait avec un torchon qui durait quelquefois 3 semaines. Du linge de corps 
on en avait quand cela plaisait aux religieuses : on conservait la méme chemise 
quelquefois 10 a 12 jours. On ne faisait jamais de toilette compléte. J’ai 
méme été punie pour l’avoir essayé. C’était un péché de se laver, disaient les 
religieuses. 

Mme. Krampen. 16° témoin.—Enquéte Nancy.—La propreté laissait bien a 
désirer. On ne changeait de linge que tous les 12 ou 15 jours. On n’avait jamais 
de savon. On se lavait au-dessus de son vase de nuit. 

Mme. Latraye. 18° témoin.—Enquéte Nancy.—Nous n’avions pas de cuvette 
ni de savon pour nous laver. Nous mouillions notre linge au-dessus du vase 
de nuit. Nous nous lavions les pieds une fois par mois, je crois ; et le restedu 
corps jamais. 

Mme. Bade. 19° témoin.—Enquéte Nancy.—Pour la toilette, on n’avait pas 
de cuvette ; on avait a peu prés deux ou trois verres d’eau dans sa cruche 
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Maria Lecoanet’s release from this purgatory came at last. 
To quote the judgment : 

After prolonged sufferings, aggravated by want of care, Maria Lecoanet, kept 
in the convent against her will, and being unable to appeal to her family, 
sought other means of escape from her painful situation ; she finally appealed to 
the compassion of the chaplain, who, as he has said in his deposition, under- 
took to deliver a letter to her sister, Mme. Beaudoin, who lived in Paris. The 
latter at once communicated with the Superior, and obtained the release of her 
relation. Maria Lecoanet was taken to the station, where she received from 
the hands of one of the Sisters a railway-ticket to Paris, and arrived there 
without money and otherwise destitute. 


The judgment also deals at length with the medical evidence, 
which was entirely favourable to the plaintiff's claim, as the 
doctors could only attribute her complete breakdown in health 
and failure of eyesight to her treatment at the convent. We 
get a graphic picture of her plight on leaving the convent: 

It is sufficient to refer to the depositions of certain witnesses to be convinced 
of the truly lamentable condition in which she lived during the end of her term 
at the Bon Pasteur without her distress having excited the compassion of those 
whose duty it was to alleviate her misery. Her sister, brother-in-law, and 
nephew testified to the state of collapse in which she returned to Paris in 1889, 
she was nearly blind, being only able to make her way by tapping with a stick, 
and so unrecognisable that her relations spoke to her at the station without 
knowing who she was; she returned wearing the same clothes in which she 
had entered the convent seventeen years before, sans le moindre trousseau, sans 
le moindre bagage, sans la moindre somme a’argent (without any change of 
clothes, any luggage, or a single farthing) ! 


The family evidence as to her arrival in Paris in 1889 is as 
follows: 

Mme. Beaudoin (sister of the plaintiff), 5th witness, Nancy 
Inquiry: 

In 1889 I received a letter from my sister, who asked for a hundred or 
two hundred francs to enter a hospital in order to have her eyes looked after, 
as they were very bad. I told her that she could come to my house, where she 
would be looked after. The Mother Superior sent her in a lamentable condi- 
tion, miserably dressed, and without any change of clothes. She was almost 
blind. We had to lead her by the hand. At that time we lived in Paris. I 
kept her six months in my house. Her condition steadily improved, thanks to 
the care of an oculist, M. Dubois de la Vigerie, but she was unable to resume 
work as a needlewoman. I then placed her as a maid-of-all-work with Mme. 
Bertaut, but she was unable to keep her on account of her eyesight. She was 
subsequently with a Mme. de Mouncie (Mounsey ?), who kept her seven years 


laquelle on versait au-dessus de son pot de chambre. On se lavait les pieds 
toutes les six semaines l’été, et tous les trois mois Vhiver. Jamais le reste du 
corps. Celles qui voulaient le faire étaient obligées de se cacher sous peine de 
punitions et (a condition) d’économiser l’eau destinée a leur figure. 

Mme. Lefranc. 11° témoin.—Enquéte Paris.—On nous donnait trés peu de 
linge, et, pour se laver, il fallait mouiller sa serviette en versant de l’eau au- 
dessus de son vase. 


| 
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as a servant. Now she lives at her own home and makes up ladies’ dresses at 
1 franc 75 centimes a day. 

M. Théophile Beaudoin (the plaintiff's brother-in-law), 6th 
witness, Nancy Inquiry : 

The second time she left the Bon Pasteus to come to us in Paris I was sent 
to meet her at the gare de ?Est. She was so changed that I did not recognise 
her. Her clothes were in rags. She wore blue spectacles, and she did not see 
me. She was completely blind. I only knew her by her voice. While she 
was with us it was necessary to lead her when she went to the oculist or when 
she went out. 

Paul Beaudoin (nephew of the plaintiff), 7th witness, Nancy 
Inquiry : 

When my aunt came home for the second time I was thirteen, and I went to 
fetch her at the station with my father. Being in the waiting-room and not 
seeing the train arrive, we accosted two people whose appearance attracted 
our attention. One of them in particular was dressed in a grotesque fashion 
in baize, with a black cape, and large blue spectacles. My father asked this 
person if the train from Nancy had arrived, and she answered that she had 
herself come from Nancy, and she was waiting for her brother-in-law, 
M. Beaudoin. This is how we discovered one another. 

It would, however, be inaccurate to describe Maria Lecoanet 
as being absolutely destitute on leaving the Bon Pasteur, for she 
possessed a certificate, which conclusively settles any question as 
to her own character and conduct: “We certify that Maria 
Lecoanet was seventeen years in our establishment for young 
girls, During her stay in the house her conduct was always good 
in every respect.” (‘Nous certifions que Maria Lecoanet est 
restée 17 ans dans notre établissement de jeunes filles. Pendant 
son séjour a la maison sa conduite a toujours été bonne sous 
tous les rapports.”’) 

Prolonged and costly care were necessary on the part of the 
plaintiff's family before she could even partially regain her 
health. For a long time it was impossible for her to do any 
work, and it was many months after her escape before she was 
able—not to return to her former vocation of needlewoman— 
but to become a general servant, though it was impossible for 
her to keep her first place owing to her condition. Mr. John 
Dillon, a very ready repudiator of inconvenient facts, who 
declared, in the course of the debate in the House of Commons 
on the inspection of laundries a year and a half ago, that 
charges against French convents were so many lies, should be 
interested in the next episode in Maria Lecoanet’s career. 
She entered a kind-hearted Irish family who added another 
servant to their household to help her in her work, while 
they also called in doctors and oculists. In the words of the 
Judgment, “after several years, thanks to a strengthening 
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régime and to the care of which she was the object, her health 
became better, and she grew stronger.” M. and Mme, de M.,, 
the employers in question, told their story in a letter which 
closed as follows : “We are fervent Catholics. . . . We have 
suffered much from seeing to what condition a religious 
institution had reduced this unhappy girl without even taking 
an interest in her fate.” 

Although the Bon Pasteur had apparently, as a matter of form, 
demanded a contre-enguéle consisting of rebutting evidence, even 
their own counsel does not seem to have laid much stress on 
this body of obviously interested testimony, and after a careful 
analysis it is thus comprehensively disposed of by the Court: 
“This evidence is not of a character to invalidate the numerous 
and precise depositions which have been collected during these 
investigations, and which have peremptorily demonstrated the 
entire truth of the charges set forth in the plaintiff's claim, save 
as regards her re-entry to the Bon Paséeur in 1877.” 

After rehearsing the material injuries inflicted on the plaintiff, 
who had been hopelessly crippled in the struggle for life by 
her labours and sufferings at the Bon Pasteur, though she had 
enriched the institution during her seventeen years’ hard labour 
by “de larges bénéfices dont le maigre entretien qui lui a été fournia 
été loin de pouvoir étre la compensation,” (by substantial sums con- 
siderably in excess of the value of the meagre fare supplied to 
her,) the Court proceeds thus to stigmatise the conduct of the 
Order: “In acting thus the Bon Pasteur violated one of its 
fundamental statutes, which runs as follows: ‘La Congrégation 
a pour but le soin des pauvres.’” The operative part of the 
Judgment is textually as follows : 

Dit que ces faits constituent des fautes ayant occasioné un préjudice dont la 
congrégation du Bon Pasteur doit la réparation, suivant les dispositions de 
Particle 1382 du Code civil ; en conséquence, et pour la réparation de ce préju- 
dice, condamne la congrégation du Bon Pasteur a payer a la demoiselle Maria 


Lecoanet une somme de dix mille francs (£400) a titre de dommages-intéréts, 
avec les intéréts au taux légal 4 partir du jour de la demande. 


Besides the damages of {400, the Congregation was also 
condemned to pay the whole costs of the proceedings, which 
had extended over three years, and may conceivably amount 
to several thousand pounds. It is not astonishing to learn 
that the effect of this Judgment upon public opinion in France 
was such that the Government decided to withdraw all 
official countenance from the Bon Pasteur of Nancy, and 
the Prefect of the Department was forthwith ordered to 
remove the one hundred and seventy-one girls placed there 
by the local authorities. These instructions were carried out 
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on March 11, the result being, according to the Dazly Chronicle 
Paris correspondent, that “the French Dotheboys Hall may 
now be considered completely dispersed.” 

Before concluding it is desirable to say a word as to the 
genesis of this hideous case, otherwise English readers un- 
familiar with its earlier stages might jump to the conclusion 
that it was an isolated episode of little real significance, which 
had been exploited for political purposes by the anti-Clerical 
party in France. Some might even go so far as to suggest 
that the crushing condemnation of the Bon Pasteur Convent, 
pronounced by the Nancy Court of Appeal, may be attributable 
to the secular bias of Republican Judges, unable to resist the 
temptation of discrediting a religious association. The sugges- 
tion is a monstrous one, but happily it can easily be refuted. 
The Nancy Judgment is no anti-Catholic or anti-Clerical 
triumph, but primarily a great moral victory for a distinguished 
French prelate, viz., Monseigneur Turinaz, the Bishop of 
Nancy. Without his intervention, Maria Lecoanet could never 
have gained the day over a powerful Order with immense 
resources, which owns 221 establishments, containing 7000 
nuns, and no less than 48,000 workwomen.* As we have 
seen, the plaintiff escaped from the Bon Pasteur so long ago as 
1889, but her first efforts to obtain redress for the injuries she 
had sustained were as abortive as her previous appeals to the 
compassion of those in whose service she had worn herself out. 
But in 1894, a powerful if unconscious ally entered the field in 
the person of the Bishop of Nancy, who, revolted by the 
abominations practised at a convent within his own diocese, 
of which he had learned through the chaplain (l’Abbé Dédun), 
had sought to induce the authorities to recognise their duties. 
They repudiated his authority and appealed to Rome. On 
March 31, 1894, he addressed a long memorandum to the Holy 
See, which was in terms a condemnation of the Bon Pasteur 
not less severe than that recently pronounced by the Court of 
Appeal. Monseigneur Turinaz was subsequently supported by 
no less than five French Archbishops and fifteen Bishops, 
and his protest gains additional force from the fact that it 
was a private document addressed exclusively to ecclesiastical 
authority, and never intended for publication, and its sub- 
sequent appearance in the Romana Analecta (whence it was 
unearthed by M. de Bonnefon, who reproduced it in the 
French press) + was possibly an oversight. The Bishop 

* As these unfortunate women receive no wages while many of them are 
paid for by their relations, their labour can hardly be worth less than £2000 
ber diem to the Order of the Good Shepherd. 

t See Le Journal, September 18, 1899. 
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pointed out that while on the one hand the nuns of the Bon 
Pasteur at Nancy were spending more than half a million 
francs (£20,000) on building, on the other they refused 
alms to the poor, who were turned from their doors, and 
“they violate, as regards the young women they receive, not 
only the code of charity, but the principles of justice and many 
other laws as well.” The inmates of other institutions, even if 
made to work, were helped when they went away, and a friendly 
interest continued to be taken in their welfare, but 


those belonging to the Bon Pasteur at Nancy are given nothing, even though 
they had substantially enriched the institution by the labours of five, ten, or 
twenty years. They are turned out without means, without an effort being 
made to find places, without any suggestion that they should revisit their 
mistresses (as is done in all the houses of the same character). These young 
girls, many of whom have no parents, or whose parents are incapable of helping 
and directing them, are abandoned to all perils and to all temptations the 
moment they leave the convent, and for ever afterwards. The sixty girls that 
these nuns have sent away during the last year all (with the exception of two 
or three, to whom small sums of money were given on account of my complaints 
and protestations) were dismissed in this plight. . . . This is not only a 

question of spiritual charity, but a question of morality and indeed of justice, 
' because the money which the nuns spend on building is in great part the 
earnings of these young girls. // y ala,au point de vue dela perte presque 
fatale de ces jeunes filles des crimes qui crient vengeance. 


The Bishop had been driven to the conclusion “that the 
nuns (of the Bon Pasteur) have no other end than pecuniary 
gain. By making the departure of these young girls more 
difficult, and by giving them nothing when they go away, 
they are able to keep the capable ones indefinitely in their 
service, and exploit their skill as workwomen.” That the work 
was not always of an elevating character may be gathered from 
the following passage : 


Parmi les travaux de broderie, il est des draps de lit et linges personnels, 
chemises, &c. . . . qui sont d’un tel Juxe et d’un tel prix, et d’une telle 
facture, et d’une telle forme, que, d’aprés des femmes trés respectables que 
jai interrogées, ces Craps et ces linges ne peuvent servir qu’A des courtisans ; 
aucune femme honnéte, parmi les plus riches, les plus élégantes et les plus 
mondaines, ne se sert de draps de lit et de linge de ce genre. 

Quelqu’un a fait & la Supérieure locale des observations sur ces travaux ; elle 
a répondu : “Ce sont les travaux sur lesquels nous gagnons le plus.” Et elle 
n’a tenu aucun compte de l’observation. 

(Among the embroideries are bed-linen and under-linen, chemises, &c., of such 
a luxurious and costly character, of such a fashion and form that, according to 
respectable women whom I have consulted, they could only be used by prosti- 
tutes. No respectable woman, even the richest, the most elegant, or the most 
worldly, would ever use sheets or linen of that character. Some one called the 
Superior’s attention to this work. She answered, “ That is our most profit able 
work,” and made no further comment.) 
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The Bishop adds, and his statement, as we have seen, has 
now been endorsed by the Court of Appeal : 


Many of these young girls are compelled to work longer hours every day 
than are allowed by law. When the children’s inspector (/imsfecteur du 
travail des enfants) visits the establishment, all girls under twelve are removed 
from the work-room ; others are asked to sacrifice during many months of the 
year a part of their recreation under the pretext that the work is pressing, 
promises being made to them on these occasions which are not kept. 


With remarkable foresight Monseigneur Turinaz added (and 
this was written, be it remembered, nine years ago): “Il 
suffrait de la dénonciation de quelque jeune fille sortie de la 
maison pour que l’autorité civile sévit contre les religieuses.” 
(“It would suffice for any young girl who has left this establish- 
ment to denounce these proceedings to secure a prosecution of 
the nuns by the Civil Authority.”) 

No less prophetic is the following warning: “It appears to 
me that the Holy See cannot tolerate such abuses, in some 
cases tantamount to crimes, in a religious Order, as one day 
they might have terrible consequences for all the religious 
Orders of France.” 

The Bishop of Nancy has cold comfort for easy-going people 
who endeavour to shirk disagreeable facts by declaring them to 
be unique, for the memorandum adds : 

I am inclined to believe that what is happening here (at Nancy) is also 


happening in a great number of the houses belonging to this Order—perhaps 
in all of them.* For if the establishment at Nancy were an exception, 


* This is uncomfortable reading for English people, for the Good Shepherd 
is a centralised Order—the Mother House being at Angers. Is there any reason 
to imagine that its British daughter houses are differently managed from those 
with which the Bishop of Nancy is familiar? Indeed, we have less security in this 
country against conventual abuses than exists in France, where there is official 
inspection of all industrial establishments, however ineffectual. This very 
necessary measure is passionately resisted by the partisans of institutional 
industries—and for very obvious reasons. In opposing the extension of 
laundry inspection to the Good Shepherd and similar institutions, Mr. Dillon 
ingenuously informed the House of Commons on August 13, 1901: ‘We 
are assured by those experienced in the working of these institutions that 
the intrusion of the inspector—and I say it frankly, I think the female in- 
spector is the worst—would be detrimental to the discipline of those institu- 
tions. It was said that the whole thing could be remedied by substituting the 
female for the male inspector. Well, I had a letter the other day from the 
Superioress of one of these institutions, in which she said, ‘ For God’s sake, save 
us from inspection if you can, but if we are to be inspected at all, let us have a 
male Government inspector.” Mr. Dillon’s speech according to Hansard 
contained these further gems which should not be allowed to remain buried ; 
“The inmates of these institutions are as free to leave them if they wish as any 
Member of this House is to leave this Chamber to-night.” “ The discipline which 
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its authorities (Ja frovinciale et la supitrieure-générale) would be outraged, 
and would immediately, without waiting for any remonstrances, set things right 
at Nancy. If they (the authorities) resist all entreaties, it must be that they 
approve of this 7égime. 

No serious attempt appears to have been made in Rome to 
contest the charges preferred by the Bishop of Nancy against 
the convent within his diocese; but the Cardinals, Bishops, 
and Heads of Orders before whom his appeal came decided in 
favour of the nuns, apparently on the narrow pretext that 
Monseigneur Turinaz demanded that the convent should be 
compelled to give pecuniary assistance to girls leaving the 
establishment, and that such compulsion was uw/iva vires. The 
Bishop returned to the charge in a long letter to the Cardinal- 
Prefect, dated February 26, 1895, in which he reiterated and 
emphasised all his former accusations against the Bon Pasteur, 
and thus commented on the decision of the Congregation : “You 
do not dispute the facts which I have stated, which proves that 
they are not contested by the nuns. Indeed your attitude 
implies a recognition of the accuracy of my assertions.” This 
letter was put in at the Nancy trial, and its most terrible sen- 
tence has been quoted on a preceding page, but the whole 
passage is worth reproducing : 

It is not only a question of charity, but of the rigorous demands of justice and 
morality. What is done with the wages due to these girls? There are even 
some for whom a small payment is made either by their friends or parents. Those 
who have been some time in the house earn considerably more for the institution 
than the cost of their board and lodging. It is their work which enriches the 
establishment. I have said, and I repeat, that there is not in the whole country 
an unbelieving employer, be he Jew or Freemason, who thus exploits his work- 
men and workwomen and treats them as these nuns treat the young girls whom 
they pretend to receive from charitable motives. 

Once more the Bishop renews his warning : 

I have said, and I repeat, that if the facts which I have adduced, and of which 
the first newspaper man could acquire irrefutable proofs ; if these facts were 
published by a single newspaper, and they may be one of these days, they would 
be exploited throughout France by the enemies of the religious Orders and 
would cause the most deplorable scandal. 


is maintained is the discipline of a private family—that is by affection and 
influence, and not by fear of punishment or fear of restraint.” ‘‘ The work they 
[the girls] perform, although no doubt it is an assistance towards maintaining 
the institution, is mainly intended as a means of distracting the minds and 
occupying the time of the inmates. These are the grounds and the only 
grounds upon which we claim this exemption.” ‘ The shameful charges made 
against them [French convents] are both contemptible and lying charges... 
in the scandalous circulars sent round I find it stated that the French nuns kept 
these girls working hard and sold their work to the rich prostitutes of Paris.’ 
This, as we have seen, was no “scandalous circular” but the weighty memo- 
randum of the Bishop of Nancy. 
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In the interval between these two appeals to Rome the Bishop 
had held an inquiry, from which he had gathered considerably 
more knowledge of the affairs of the Bon Pasteur, which enabled 
him to declare: “I reiterate that these crimes are certainly 
committed in all the establishments of the Bon Pasteur. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that in spite of my complaints the 
Heads of the Order defend and approve the action of their 
nuns at Nancy.” Precisely what the Bishop foresaw came to 
pass. The reproduction of his original memorandum in the 
French press in the autumn of 1899 caused a profound sensa- 
tion. There was an excited debate in the Chamber, and the 
Government could only stem the rising tide of public indigna- 
tion by a promise of searching inquiries. Simultaneously 
Mile. Lecoanet made a fresh attempt to obtain justice, and 
instituted the legal proceedings which ended, as we have seen, 
in her victory. 

The revelations of this case contain a warning to this 
country, owing to the great increase in the number of institu- 
tions which have succeeded so far in keeping themselves 
beyond the reach of the law. But this article has already 
extended to such an unconscionable length that it may be as 
well to postpone the English moral to a subsequent number. 


L. J. MAXSE. 
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GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADA AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


COLONEL DENISON, the President of the British Empire League 
in Canada, has written a letter to the 7imes on “ Canada and 
Imperial Defence,” which deserves far more attention from the 
political community in this country than it has so far received. 
We believe it may be regarded as a responsible exposition of 
effective public opinion in the Dominion. The writer had been 
moved to take up his pen by the irresponsible suggestion thrown 
out in a correspondence in the 7imes that the mother country 
should repudiate any further responsibility for the defence of 
the Empire unless the Colonies forthwith made cash contri- 
butions towards the cost of the British Navy. The British 
Empire League in Canada, supported by the majority of 
Canadians, resents the crude dictation to which they have been 
subjected on this question, and Colonel Denison declares 
that the tone of the publications of the Imperial Federation 
(Defence) Committee “has always been a great difficulty in our 
way, by arousing resentment in our people, who might do 
willingly what they might object to be driven into.” The 
attack on Canada for hesitating to make cash contributions 
towards the British Navy ignored the sacrifices already made. 
In the first place Canada had accorded a preference to all 
British goods, which caused Germany to retaliate upon Canadian 
exports into that country. Then, again, a duty had been 
imposed on sugar in order to give a preference to the West 
Indies in the Imperial interest. Canada had likewise co-operated 
in the construction of the Pacific cable, ‘‘ while numbers of our 
young men fought and died for the cause in South Africa.” And 
yet because she was not prepared to adopt the policy proposed 
to her by a self-appointed committee sitting in London, it 
was suggested that Canada should be cut adrift. Colonel 
Denison observes “this is a very impolitic and dangerous 
suggestion.” It is also a foolish and utterly futile suggestion, 
which happily has no serious public opinion behind it in this 
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country. The President of the British Empire League of 
Canada utilises the occasion to set forth Canadian opinion on 
the general question of Imperial Defence, to which, in view of 
his position and influence, he makes an important and signifi- 
cant contribution. He reminds us that he came to England 
last April, as the spokesman of his Association, to advocate a 
duty of from 5 to 10 per cent. on all foreign goods entering the 
Empire, in order to provide a fund for Imperial Defence. This 
policy had already been approved at many meetings in different 
parts of Canada, and by political leaders “of all shades of 
politics,” and he is convinced that it wu... uave been accepted 
by a large majority in the Dominion Parliament had Great 
Britain and the other self-governing colonies agreed to it. 


On his visit to this country Colonel Denison made several 
speeches both in England and Scotland, and discussed the 
question of an Imperial duty for Imperial Defence with leading 
politicians in London. He soon discovered that while British 
audiences were receptive, and in many cases sympathetic, his 
proposal was so novel and contrary to settled prejudices “ that 
it would take time and popular education on the subject before 
such an arrangement could be carried in the House of 
Commons.” When the Canadian Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
came over on the eve of the Colonial Conference, he con- 
sulted Colonel Denison as to the state of public opinion in 
England, and inquired whether “the proposition I had 
been advocating could be proposed at the Conference with 
any prospect of success. I replied that I did not think 
that it could, that Great Britain was not ready for it, that 
Australia at the time was engaged in such a struggle over her 
revenue tariff that she could not act, and that if I was in his 
place I should not attempt it.” We venture with great respect 
to regret that Sir Wilfrid Laurier should have acted on this 
advice, as the position of British advocates of an Imperial 
duty for Imperial Defence would be substantially stronger 
to-day if they had as their starting-point a definite proposal 
formally laid before the Conference of Premiers by the 
political head of the Dominion Government. Canada on her 
side would also occupy a more lucid and satisfactory position 
than she does had she officially proposed to contribute to a 
common fund for Imperial Defence. Colonel Denison points 
out that Sir Wilfrid Laurier made various suggestions at the 
Conference, which, if accepted by the Home Government, 
would have increased the safety of the Empire. ‘ The mother 
country would not agree to relieve Canada from the corn duty, 
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but was quite willing to accept and ask for contributions for 
defence.” This was refused by the Canadian representatives, 
“ and a large portion of our people approved of that course, not 
because they feel that they ought not to contribute, not 
because they are not able to contribute, but because they do 
not feel disposed to spend their money in what they would 
consider a senseless and useless way.” 


The Canadian view is, that if the British Empire is to live, 
her trade, commerce and manufactures must all be maintained, 
and “she must retain and preserve her resources both in capital 
and population for her own possessions, she must have bonds 
of interest as well as of sentiment, and she must have a system 
of defence that shall be complete at all points.” An army or 
navy might attain the highest state of equipment, and “yet if 
powder and cordite were left out, all else would be useless 
waste.” It would be even worse if food were forgotten, ‘and 
yet we are invited to contribute large sums to maintain a navy, 
and to have that navy directed and governed by a department 
under the control of an electorate who in the first war with 
certain Powers (one of which we at least know is not friendly) 
would be starving almost immediately, and would very soon 
insist on surrendering the fleet to which we had contributed in 
order to get food to feed their starving children. They might 
even be willing to surrender possessions as well.” Colonel 
Denison thus interrogates the British people: ‘“ While you in 
England maintain this position, that you will not include food 
in your scheme of defence, do you wonder that we in Canada 
should endeavour to perfect our own defences in order to 
secure our own freedom and independence as a people if the 
general smash comes, which we dread as the possible result of 
your obstinate persistence in a policy which leaves you at the 
mercy of one or two foreign nations?” He then draws 
attention to the following figures, which indicate that there is 
“weakness and danger” in the commercial position of the 
mother country: 


1900. 
United Kingdom imports (foreign) . ; . £413,544,528 
” ” exports ” . 7 ° 252,349,700 
Balance against United Kingdom : . £161,194,828 
Igol. 
United Kingdom imports (foreign) . ‘ - £416,416,492 
” ” exports ” . , . 234,745,904 


Balance of Trade against United Kingdom. £181,670,588 
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Canadians see the result of this great import of foreign goods 
in the distress in England to-day. They hear of unemployed 
farm labourers flocking into the towns, of unemployed towns- 
men parading the streets with organised methods of begging, of 
charity organisations taxed to their utmost limit to relieve want. 
They see “the mother country ruining herself and enriching 
foreign nations by a blind adherence to a fetish, and we begin 
to wonder how long it can last.” In conclusion, Colonel 
Denison appeals to us to adopt the policy of a duty upon all 
foreign goods, to bind the Empire together by bonds of interest, 
to direct emigration and capital into our own possessions, to 
grow ten or twelve million quarters more wheat in these islands, 
whatever the cost, and then we shall be in a position to ask 
Canadians “to put in our contributions towards the common 
defence, for then an effective defence might be made.” 


With much of this remarkable letter we are in entire agree- 
ment, and, so far from resenting these Colonial exhortations to 
the mother country to reconsider a national policy which makes 
us the dumping-ground of foreign surplus produce, and the 
receptacle of foreign riff-raff, we warmly welcome this insistence, 
and hope that ultimately, before it is too late, the voice of 
reason may prevail over the superstitions which are peculiar to 
these islands, and which we believe to be declining even here. 
At the same time, if Colonel Denison’s be the general Canadian 
standpoint, their case is not as strong as it sounds. We are 
asked to believe that the whole Empire is being endangered by 
the shortsightedness of the mother country, who refuses to 
recognise one of the vital factors in any serious system of 
Imperial Defence, viz., the food question. This, we are told, is 
the real reason for Canada’s refusal to take a direct interest in 
British sea power, and accounts for her isolation among the 
great British Colonies on this question. She cannot contribute 
to the British Navy because it is an illusory protection, owing to 
its being under the control of a community which would starve 
in war-time, and might surrender under the pressure of starva- 
tion, and that she requires all her resources to secure herself 
against the “ general smash” she anticipates. The answer 
to this is short and simple. So far from “ perfecting her own 
defences,” which Colonel Denison invites us to regard as the 
alternative policy to supporting the British Navy, we have no 
hesitation in saying that Canada is doing almost as little as 
any country in the world to ensure herself against military 
catastrophe. Last year the people of the United Kingdom 
expended 29s. 3d. per head on naval and military expenditure, 
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while the people of Canada spent about 2s. per head, or a 
fifteenth as much as the people of this country, whose distress 
excites such poignant feelings across the water. While, 
therefore, we are prepared to recognise the force of Colonel 
Denison’s strictures with regard to the commercial policy of 
this country, we cannot help feeling that the Canadian people 
are showing as little foresight as ourselves in another depart- 
ment of national policy, namely Defence. Surely an insurance 
of 2s. per head against a “general smash” is an absurd 
premium for a prosperous community. 


OTHER CANADIAN PROBLEMS. 


On the eve of the new Session of the Dominion Parliament, 
which was opened by the Governor-General (Lord Minto) on 
March 12, there was an unusually interesting by-election in 
North Ontario, which seems to have turned largely on the tariff 
question. Mr. George E. Foster, who was Finance Minister in 
the Cabinet of Sir John Macdonald and under succeeding Con- 
servative Premiers, championed the cause of higher protection for 
which Canadian manufacturers are clamouring, and was generally 
expected to defeat the Ministerial candidate who supported the 
existing régime of relatively moderate duties. The struggle 
gained additional interest from the recent secession of Mr. Tarte, 
a member of the Laurier Government, who it will be remembered 
took advantage of the Premier’s absence in this country last year 
to open an independent campaign of his own in favour of a higher 
tariff. Mr. Foster was, however, defeated, owing, it is said, to 
the attitude of the farmers, who, according to one report, “are 
determined to oppose all tariff increases.”* It is believed that 
this by-election may have considerable influence in restraining 
any further protectionist tendencies in the Laurier Cabinet. Mr. 
Fielding, the Finance Minister, has since given a non-committal 
answer to a deputation of manufacturers, and it is said that 
beyond the necessary retaliation upon Germany there will be 
few changes in the existing tariff. The Speech from the Throne 
at the opening of the Session expressed satisfaction at the 
success of the great gathering of Colonial representatives in 
London last year, and also at the King’s recovery from his 
dangerous illness and the subsequent Coronation festivities. 
The general increase in trade and prosperity were likewise 
dilated upon, attention being called to the necessity of developing 
transportation facilities, Canada certainly appears to be enjoying 
a real boom, and it is estimated that during the last eight months 


** See the Canadian Gazette, March 19. 
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her imports have increased by 10,000,000 dollars as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year, while her exports 
have increased by no less than 23,000,000 dollars, and the 
revenue by 3,000,000. This development is largely due to the 
influx of population, mainly American, into the North-Western 
Territories, and to the great additional areas of fertile land which 
the new-comers are bringing under cultivation. The reference 
in the Speech to the Colonial Conference was necessarily some- 
what meagre, for on the one hand the Dominion had not 
obtained the preference she desired in British markets, while the 
mother country had failed to obtain any Canadian contribution 
towards Imperial Defence. But the moral result of the Con- 
ference has been well expressed in a Canadian newspaper : 


We both know each other better. We each understand now more cleariy the 
difficulties in the way of immediate action by the other. We are less likely to 
dream dreams about fancy schemes of Imperial unity of various kinds on paper; 
and will plod steadily along the old line of each building up his own part of 
the vineyard and keeping his own wall in repair. As for the people— 
as distinguished from the timorous politicians—their hearts still beat soundly. 
Sound the alarm that England is in danger, and Canada will be there with 
her last man; and no one imagines that a Missouri Congressman is likely to 
be permitted to buy Canada. The Empire is ‘one and indivisible,” though 
the politicians may have difficulty in getting it down in writing. 


The Alaska Boundary question was also mentioned in the 
Speech from the Throne, and has since been the subject of 
anxious debate, as it should be, for it is very possible that in 
the near future this controversy may lead to serious complica- 
tions between Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. 
Mr. Borden, the leader of the Opposition, declared himself 
in favour of any resolution that would strengthen the hands of 
the Canadian Government in protesting against the American 
representatives appointed by President Roosevelt to the new 
Boundary Commission, Sir Wilfrid Laurier in reply professed 
himself generally satisfied with the proposed solution of the 
Alaska question, though he entered at least one caveat. Canada’s 
victory consisted in the fact that the United States had receded 
from her position of “nothing to arbitrate,” and recognised 
that the frontier was not absolutely settled. The members of 
the Tribunal would take an oath of impartiality. Hence, if 
the treaty were acted on, the Tribunal would be as fair as it 
was possible to obtain. There was, however, one blemish, viz., 
that it did not ensure finality, as the Judges consisted of an 
even number, three being appointed by each party. But in 
any event the people would become educated to the merits of 
the case. Canada’s immediate duty was clear. “I agree that, 
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if we are to appoint Commissioners to this Tribunal, they must 
not be partisans, but men of the highest reputation in the 
British Empire.” He was bound to confess that the American 
Commissioners did not come within the definition of “impartial 
jurists” stipulated in the treaty, and the Dominion Government 
had consequently felt bound to enter a protest. We quote 
textually from Sir Wilfrid Laurier : 

We had at one time reason to believe that on the American side, as on the 
British side, jurists of repute would be taken from the Bench. It seems anoma- 
lous that Mr. Root, a member of the Administration of President Roosevelt and 
therefore one of the suitors in the case, should sit on the Bench as Judge. 
Mr. Turner has expressed himself against the Canadian contention, and 
Mr. Lodge has certainly given expression to views of a character to cause 
reflection upon the advisability of placing him upon the Court. 


It has since been announced that the British Commissioners 
will be Lord Alverstone (still better known as Sir Richard 
Webster), the Lord Chief Justice, one of the most eminent 
members of our judiciary ; Sir Lewis Jetté, who has just com- 
pleted a term of office as Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec 
Province, and who previously sat for twenty years on the 
Quebec Bench; and finally Mr. Justice Armour, lately 
appointed to the Supreme Court of Canada. It is freely 
rumoured in New York and Washington that the explanation 
of President Roosevelt’s appointments, which we must say are 
quite unworthy of his high character and known courage, is 
that the wirepullers who control the United States Senate 
refused to ratify the Alaska Boundary Treaty unless Com- 
missioners were chosen whose bias was beyond all shadow 
of doubt, and who could be counted upon to act as partisans 
to the bitter end, and to remain uninfluenced by any evidence 
that might be laid before them. 


As an indication of the temper with which this question is 
regarded on the other side of the Atlantic we would refer our 
readers to the editorial notes in the American monthly Review 
of Reviews for March, which are understood to be written by 
Dr. Albert Shaw, who in all questions between Great Britain 
and the United States is a furious jingo, perhaps because he is 
an ardent pro-German.* He can hardly contain his indignation 
at President Roosevelt’s betrayal of American interests in 
endeavouring te close that open sore—the Alaska Boundary 
question, Dr. Shaw is at pains to explain that the Treaty was 
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It has been frequently argued in these pages that the German Government 
contemplates only the most friendly relations with the Government of the 
United States, and that it has disavowed any intention to acquire territory in 
South America.”—American Review of Reviews, March 1903. 
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only ratified by a “clever strategy” during the absence from 
the Senate Chamber of the majority of its opponents ; and he 
significantly adds, “the promoters of the measure in the Senate 
assured their colleagues that the arrangement was not for 
arbitration, and that it did not call in question the American 
position.” Then comes a questicn-begging exposition of the 
issue: “The practical matter in dispute is the ownership of 
the two flourishing American towns and seaports of Dyea and 
Skagway with a strip thirty miles wide behind them, and a long 
coast belt.’ The American view is that the boundary line, as 
it exists and as it had been “ universally recognised ” for neariy 
eighty years, lies well inland : 


Since the Klondike has become important, the Canadians have much desired 
a seaport on our coast ; and they have adopted the theory that the language of 
the Treaty of 1825 is fairly capable of a construction which would throw the 
boundary line across that splendid arm of the sea known as the Lynn Channel 
(commonly miscalled Canal), and thus give them direct access to the ocean. 


The Canadians have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
the Alaska Treaty, for 


it is very much as if they should begin to re-assert their old-time claim to the 
northern part of Maine, as to which they would feel that they had gained a very 
considerable point if the United States had admitted that there was a question 
as to its rights, and had therefore made its possession and sovereignty hinge 
afresh upon the decision of a legal tribunal. We [ze., the Americans] were in 
undisturbed and unmenaced possession . . . the world at large did not regard 
us as in the slightest degree aggressors. 


In order to damage President Roosevelt the writer credits 
the Treaty to the ingenuity of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and professes 
to be alarmed at the latter’s declaration that 
the whole question is submitted to a commission of six jurors to decide on the 
definition of a boundary line as set forth in the Russian Treaty of 1825. The 
Treaty goes to arbitration without any reservations whatever. The arbitrators 
are to decide where the boundary between Canada and Alaska should be 
located, according to the wording and intent of the Treaty. 

Dr, Shaw is not reassured by the semi-official counter-statement 
of Mr. John Foster (who has since been appointed to prepare 
the American case) submitted to the Senate prior to ratification. 
The Treaty signed by Senator Hay and Ambassador Herbert, now pending 
in the Senate, does not submit any American territory to the adjudication of 
arbitrators, but creates a commission of three American and three British 
experts to determine where the line between Alaska and British Columbia 
should be drawn, as laid down by the Treaty of 1825, and if they can agree to 
make the line. 
As we have often pointed out, arbitration is regarded by 
many American writers simply as a weapon of offence 
against other Powers, especially Great Britain. This is 
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shown by Dr. Shaw’s indignant protest, for he actually makes 
it a grievance that in the event of a tie, three Commissioners. 
voting each way, “the public opinion of the world might 
then very fairly demand that a seventh member of the Tribunal 
be chosen to act as umpire and give the final decision.” And 
this, mind, is from the pen of one of the most active lecturers. 
of the world at large on the virtues of arbitration. A sugges- 
tion thrown out in the Zimes that in the event of a division 
of the six the knot might be untied by the ordinary form of 
arbitration is thus dealt with : 


In other words it is assumed as a matter of course in England that in case of 
an even division of the six Judges the matter would go to further arbitration, 
before a Court so constituted that it would have to decide one way or the other. 
This our statesmen say they will never allow; but how it is in justice to be 
avoided is not easy to understand. For if the Canadian contentions are credit- 
able enough to be submitted to a learned tribunal of Judges, they are certainly 
entitled to a decision by such a tribunal. 


If this writer represents the spirit across the border, as we 


believe he does, the concern of Canada over this question is 
fully intelligible. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S TOUR IN RETROSPECT. 


“‘T came to these shores an optimist. I leave them with the 
firm conviction that Providence, which out of evil still brings 
forth good, will evolve some compensation for the suffering and 
misery that a great war entails. I leave more than ever con- 
vinced that the natural forces which are drawing you together 
are more potent than those evil influences which would tend to 
separate you.” These words, which were spoken by the 
Colonial Secretary at the farewell banquet held in his honour 
at the Drill Hall, Cape Town, the night before he sailed for 
England, are held by competent observers* to summarise Mr. 
Chamberlain’s impressions of his South African tour, This 
political pilgrimage had lasted altogether nine weeks, during 
which time he had travelled nearly three thousand miles by 
road and rail, delivered forty-five speeches at twenty-nine 
different places, received more than a hundred addresses, and 
had discussed every imaginable subject with almost every one 
who wished to approach him.t Although he closes with a note 


* See a valuable article in the Stamdard of March 16 entitled “ Mr. Chamber- 
Jain’s Mission,” which is substantially a retrospect of his tour, containing his 
most significant utterances. 

t In his own words : “I have seen the strenuous—I might almost say the 
feverish—activity of a great commercial and industrial centre like Johannesburg. 
I have seen the steadier and slower but still deep current of political and social 
life which runs in places like those old capitals of Bloemfontein and Pretoria— 
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of confidence Mr, Chamberlain, on landing at Durban on 
December 26, had thus unambitiously defined the object of his 
visit: ‘‘ I am come, in the first place, to express on behalf of 
the King and the Government and the People of the Motherland 
their sympathy with all their kinsmen across the seas; their 
desire to understand them better, and their hope for a closer 
and more personal intercourse.” At Maritzburg, a few days 
later, he warned his hearers against the “ unreasonable expecta- 
tion” that a visiting Secretary of State could settle all their 
difficulties off-hand. At Bloemfontein, however, in the early 
days of February, he was able to affirm that the success of his 
mission had exceeded his anticipations, while at the end of that 
month he told the Dutch deputation at Cape Town : “I go away 
hopeful and confident as far as the rest of South Africa is 
concerned, and sanguine even here, where I have had to observe 
on a state of feeling which I hope is passing away.” Mr. 
Chamberlain had never been in doubt as to the main problem 
confronting him on landing in South Africa, viz., the unity 
between the two white races. All others were relegated to their 
secondary position. From the outset he announced that he 
had come to preach the gospel of reconciliation as well as of 
Empire, and by common consent he succeeding in making some 
impression in the most hopeless quarters. 


That the Colonial Secretary’s perspective should to some 
extent have changed as he traversed the divergent communities 
constituting South Africa is indicative of his keen penetration. 
He declared in early days that the Transvaal holds the key to 
the South African situation. ‘ There,” as he told the people 
of Johannesburg, “our difficulties have arisen. There they 
must be settled. If the Transvaal is peaceful and contented, I 
am not afraid of trouble from any other part of South Africa.” 
He was agreeably surprised at the attitude of the Boers in that 
colony, and it was a constant subject of recognition and 
encouragement as he came to the more dubious communities 
to the South. He continually exhibited the Boers of the 
Transvaal as an example to the Dutch elsewhere. “The 
Leaders of the Boers have accepted, in terms as frank as any 
of us could desire, the results of the war and the terms of the 
settlement by which the war was concluded. I absolutely 
capitals whose Naticnal characteristics and old traditions of adininistration are 
still preserved, and where the old life moves slowly after the new. I have 
visited country towns like Potchefstroom and agricultural villages like Venters- 
dorp and Lichtenburg, and I have seen something of the mystery and beauty of 
the solitude of the illimitable veldt. I have seen all these things, and they 
have left pictures that will never be effaced.” 
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accept their assurances, which, I believe, were made in perfect 
sincerity.” Then again: “I want to know why our Dutch 
friends in Graaf Reinet should be more irreconcilable, more 
relentless in their opposition, more continuously anti-British, 
than those for whom they fought in the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony. If those of the other two States have 
laid down their arms without any bitterness in their hearts, 
for heaven’s sake cannot you do the same?” As regards the 
Orange River Colony, there is perhaps less ground for the 
‘(hopeful and confident” feeling to which Mr. Chamberlain 
confesses. As he observed when speaking at Bloemfontein, 
“It is perfectly obvious that there are serious divisions among 
the people of the colony ... and I myself fear that feeling 
runs even higher than it does in the Transvaal between those of 
the citizens who fought to the last and those who conscientiously 
believed, at a certain stage of the war, that it was their patriotic 
duty to do all in their power to bring the war to a close.” In 
the three principal deputations which waited upon him in the 
capital of the Orange River Colony, he saw “ divisions which 
separate men of the same race, even of the same family,” two 
rival deputations being headed by the brothers De Wet, who 
regard one another with deadly hatred. Mr. Chamberlain 
happily left no doubt as to what was the attitude of the British 
Government towards Piet De Wet and the National Scouts. 
‘“‘T hope these dissensions will cease, but if they do not, the 
British Government cannot and will not desert those who have 
been its friends. . . . We do not want to make distinctions, but 


we must recognise our duty to those who stood by us in 
troublous times.” 


Mr. Chamberlain speedily recognised on entering Cape Colony 
that he had a far more sensitive situation to deal with than in 


the newly conquered countries, as is shown by his interrogatory 
at Kimberley : 


When I leave the Cape shall I be able to say that old animosities are dying 
down, that mischief-makers have ceased from troubling, that, as in the Trans- 
vaal, all that is most intelligent, all that is best, all that is patriotic in the 
population are prepared to accept the situation, that the idea of a Dutch 
Republic is recognised now, at any rate, as the baseless fabric of a vision, and 
that all men, of whatever race, are willing in the future to work together for 
the common good of all ? 


At Grahamstown, an active and energetic British centre, he 
frankly recognised, “There is one thing which is patent to all 
men, and that is that, after a century of British government, 
there is still a considerable section of the population which is 
entirely unsympathetic.” At Port Elizabeth he emphasised this 
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view: “It is not satisfactory to me to find that animosities 
which are dying out in countries that were recently the subject 
of the fiercest conflict of the war are being intensified in this 
Colony, which ought to lend its power and influence in favour 
of union and reconciliation,” and he thus pointedly referred to 
certain Dutch reform ministers, who are engaged in active 
Anglophobe propaganda : “ There are men in this Colony who 
actually consider that they are carrying on the work of con- 
ciliation and union when they ask those who took sides against 
us or sympathised with our enemies to forgive those who were 
loyal. I for one will never accept reconciliation on those terms. 
True loyalty is a duty. It must not be treated as a crime.” 
Nor did he refrain from plain speaking towards his own 
countrymen : “If I had my way I would know nothing of 
Dutch and English. Good citizenship should be the test of 
everything,” while for those who seemed disposed to exploit 
their loyalty, Mr. Chamberlain thus expressed his contempt: 
“| have read sometimes a statement which I confess fills me 
with something akin to indignation. It is that loyalty does 
not pay. As if, forsooth, loyalty was a question of the pocket ! 
No, we are loyal, not because it pays, but because it is right— 
not because it pays, but because it is in the blood.” After 
leaving Grahamstown, he penetrated into a great Dutch centre, 
Graaff-Reinet, which has always been as outwardly loyal as it 
is inwardly rebel. Its Dutch inhabitants, we are told, ‘‘ watched 
the Colonial Secretary’s progress through the town with sullen 
indifference,” and took no part in the ceremonies, 

An unrecorded incident.will demonstrate this. When Mr. Chamberlain was 
ascending the platform to address the gathering in the Botanical Gardens, Mr. 
Graham, the Attorney-General, urged him to have an interpreter. “Step up 
here,” was the rejoinder, “ and look at these men and women, and then tell me 
if 1 need an interpreter.” The estrangement between Dutch and British was 
not less marked at The Paarl. Seeing the people and hearing their languid 
address of welcome, Mr. Chamberlain might well exclaim, “ At present I do 
not know whether I may say of The Paarl that it is loyal and contented under 
the British flag, enjoying the privileges conferred upon it, and rejoicing to work 
with ali its fellow subjects for the common good, or whether—I will not put the 
alternative ! ” 


It was, as we saw last month, fresh from the discouragement 
of Graaff-Reinet and Paarl that Mr. Chamberlain entered Cape 
Town on February 18, where he received an extraordinarily 
enthusiastic ovation, to which he thus boldly responded : 


In this Colony, one of the oldest under the British flag—a Colony which has 
enjoyed for more than a generation the privileges of self-government—I confess 
that my experience has made me less hopeful of immediate and satisfactory 
results. In this Colony the antagonism which I deplore between the two 
races seems almost to have become chronic. While we find rebellion exalted 
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into heroism by men in authority, loyalty, if not treated as a crime, is, at any 
rate, discountenanced and ostracised. . . . An active propaganda is still con- 
tinued in the Press, and, I am sorry to say, sometimes in the pulpit—a propa- 
ganda whose tendency it is, even if it is not its intention, to intensify the 
separation between the two races that ought to be united. 

The Dutch were highly incensed by this frontal attack, and, 
in the words of the Standard correspondent, “it seemed as if 
the last message of reconciliation would be drowned in racial 
clamour.” But the more long-headed Afrikanders were deter- 
mined that the British statesman should not leave their shores 
convinced of their disloyalty. He had thus directly challenged 
Mr. Hofmeyr: “ We want some one in authority to tell us that 
no longer in the history of this Colony shall there be any racial, 
or political, or religious ostracism on the ground of loyalty to 
its institutions.” The correspondent gives us this very 
interesting bit of inside information : 

When I saw Mr. Hofmeyer at the Cape, a few days before the arrival of the 

Colonial Secretary, he anticipated no benefit from the visit. ‘ Mr. Chamber- 
lain,” he said, “‘ can accomplish nothing unless he is prepared to grant a general 
amnesty, to give universal compensation, and to recall Lord Milner.’ He was 
doubtful whether he would see the Colonial Secretary, but Mr. Charnberlain 
saw him at lunch at Government House, and Mr. Hofmeyer proved less obdurate 
than many of his critics supposed. 
As all the world knows, the conversation at Government House 
was followed by the conference between Mr. Chamberlain and 
the principal members of the South African party (as the Bond 
is now anxious to call itself), at which Mr. Hofmeyr pledged 
himself to make a written appeal to the Dutch to discontinue 
the practice of boycotting and social ostracism which has been 
recognised as the great political danger in South Africa since 
the close of the war. Mr. Hofmeyr used these memorable 
words : ‘‘ We are prepared to co-operate to the fullest of our 
power to promote a good understanding between, and the 
happiness and prosperity of, both the great European sections 
of our population under the flag which waves over us all,” 
which the Colonial Secretary at once described as “‘ admirable 
in spirit, and calculated to make more for the peace and good 
will which ought to prevail amongst all classes than anything 
that has been done or said up to the present moment.” The 
Progressive leaders promptly associated themselves with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s acceptance of this assurance. 


We should get a wrong impression of Mr. Chamberlain’s tour 
if we imagined that he confined himself to admonishing the 
Dutch upon their disloyalty. He did not come empty-handed. 
At Bloemfontein, for instance, he made the very popular 
announcement that compensation claims would be dealt with 
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in a more businesslike, z.e..a more expeditious, manner, and 
before finally leaving South Africa he made the important 
announcement, doubtless in response to Mr. Hofmeyr’s advance, 
that the rank and file of the rebels would be released by the 
Cape and Natal Governments. He had been unflagging in 
preaching Empire both to Dutch and British and scarcely less 
assiduous in pressing the virtues of labour upon the black man. 
“Let no man boast of Empire unless he is prepared to make 
sacrifices for it,” he told the men of Kimberley, while the Dutch 
were continually warned against parochialism : 

I doubt very much whether it is true that the Dutch would repudiate all 

interests and obligations inthe Empire. If it is true, I deeply regret it, because 
my hope of the future is based on my expectation and belief that the Dutch 
would have become, as I hope and believe they will become, one people with 
us, and will feel with us the same pride in the Empire which will then be theirs 
also. 
Natal, as we know, answered Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal for 
sacrifices by foregoing its claim of a million and a half sterling 
upon the Imperial Government. Nor was the Transvaal back- 
ward in recognising its obligations, which took the form of a 
spontaneous contribution of thirty million pounds, In the 
words of Mr. Chamberlain : 

We want nothing from you, which, if you were a self-governing colony to-day, 
you would not give us as a willing expression of your loyalty and patriotism and 
of your appreciation of your duty to share the burdens, as well as the privileges 
of Empire. I would rather go back empty-handed than bear with me an 
arrangement which was extorted from an unwilling population. 

This was the sum (£30,000,000) originally proposed in a de- 
spatch by Lord Milner, but we doubt very much whether it would 
have been forthcoming but for Mr. Chamberlain’s visit, which dis- 
pelled the apprehensions excited by the absurd discussions to 
which the proposed Transvaal contribution had given rise in 
England. He said, “It is not the idea or the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government to do anything which would unduly raise 
the burden of taxation in the Colony or which would in any way 
hamper its prompt and reasonable development.” The Johannes- 
burg people repudiated “ that other calumny ” and proved that 
“the men who faced personal danger and suffering with so much 
bravery had not more care for their purses than they had for 
their lives,” 


Cape Colony, it is true, did not respond to the proposal of a 
contribution, though it is said that if the question had been 
pressed, Mr. Chamberlain might have obtained five or ten 
million pounds, but he decided it would be wiser to leave 
matters as they were on observing the reception of his sugges- 
tion, which he thus humorously described : 
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Since I have been in the Cape Colony I have noticed, whenever I have 
alluded to a subject which I supposed would have been one for mutual con- 
gratulation, that a certain appearance of nervous apprehension comes upon the 
faces of my hearers, that their hands insensibly seek their pockets, and that 
they look like the rich man who fancies that he is going to be asked for a five- 
pound note for foreign missions. Now let me reassure you. I am not here to 
ask for anything. I have made no requests, and I have received no offers. 
That does not mean that I am not open to receive them. 

Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have received assurances, for 
what they may be worth, from both political parties that the 
question of making a contribution towards Imperial Defence 
will be seriously considered, and that the Premier Colony wil! 
come into line with the Transvaal and Natal. Mr. Chamberlain 
could not accomplish everything in South Africa, and like a 
wise man he recognised that there were some problems upon 
which Imperial interference was undesirable, as, for instance, 
the labour question; but he discussed it upon several occa- 
sions, though without committing himself to any solution. He 
limited himself to the suggestion of an inter-Colonial Conference, 
which has since been held, and which seems inclined towards 
the view expressed in the able article which we publish this 
month from the pen of Mr. Drummond Chaplin, who, by a 
process of exhaustion, reaches the conclusion that the Rand 
labour problem, which is the most pressing of all South African 
problems at this moment, can only be satisfactorily solved by 
tapping one of the two great Asian reservoirs. Mr, Chamberlain 
has not committed himself to this opinion. He has dwelt on 
the danger of a great idle black population, and has given some 
assistance to the recruiting of labour beyond the Zambesi. He 
has also urged the claims of white labour, and has advised the 
mine-managers to make the Rand as attractive as possible to 
the natives ; but he counsels them to exhaust every remedy 
before having recourse to Asia. “The great Colonies and the 
mother country would regard a step of this kind as retrograde 
and dangerous.” The Standard correspondent closes his review 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s mission with this admirably balanced 
eulogy : 

Mr. Chamberlain’s unprecedented mission has been fully justified. Its results 
may not be immediately apparent, but no one who, like myself, has seen the 
country in war and in peace can doubt that benefits must follow from labours so 
strenuous, from justice and firmness so courageous, from insight so keen, from 
prestige so great, and from conciliation and impartiality so manifest. What the 
land wants is rest from political agitation. It would be well if politicians at 
home, as well as in South Africa, took to heart the moral of this story. A Dutch 
farmer, arrested for rebellion, asked what his punishment would be. “ Dis- 
franchisement,” was the reply. ‘Thank heaven, now I shall be able to devote 
a little time to my farm !” 


